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A.N.P.  A.  To  Call  Protest  Meeting  If  Price 
Of  Newsprint  Is  Forced  Higher 

Action  Decided  Upon  at  New  York  Board  Meeting  Attended  by  A.  R.  Graustein  and  Head  of 
Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada — Premiers  Firm  in  Demand  for  $5  Increase 


By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION 

T\EVELOPMENTS  in  the  newsprint  price  situation  this  week  were: 

Premiers  Tusrhereau  and  Ferguson  announced  they  would  exert  their 
influence  to  obtain  a  $60  price  which  they  agreed  was  a  fair  and  reasonable 
figure. 

International  Paper  Company  asked  its  customers  to  grant  an  extension 
of  30  days’  time  in  which  to  announce  its  price  for  1930. 

Definite  decision  to  call  a  special  convention  of  publishers  in  the  event 
of  a  price  raise  was  made  by  the  board  of  directors  and  paper  committee  of 
the  A.N.P. A.  in  joint  session  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

A.  R.  Graustein,  president  of  International  Paper  Company,  and  C.  R. 
Whitehead,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada,  met 
with  the  publishers  during  this  conference. 

Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  declared  an  extra  dividend  of  50  rents  on 
common  stork,  payable  Jan.  1. 


A  DEFINITE  decision  of  the  board 
of  directors  and  newsprint  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association  to  call  a  special  conven¬ 
tion  of  publishers  in  the  event  of  any 
raise  in  the  price  of  newsprint  for  1930 
was  made  at  a  joint  two-day  session  of 
the  board  and  committee  in  New  York 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  this  week.  This 
session  was  attended  by  Edward  H.  But¬ 
ler,  publisher  of  the  Buffalo  N<nvs  and 
president  of  the  Association ;  A.  R.  Grau¬ 
stein,  president  of  International  Paper 
Company,  and  C.  R.  Whitehead,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
stitute  of  Canada.  The  Great  Northern 
Paper  Company  had  also  been  invited  to 
send  a  representative  to  the  meeting  but 
failed  to  do  so. 

As  Editor  &  Publisher  went  to  press 
no  price  had  been  announced,  but  the 
feeling  among  persons  in  touch  with  the 
situation  was  that  some  announcement 
would  be  forthcoming  next  week.  It 
was  learned  definitely  that  no  price  has 
yet  been  decided  upon  by  the  Canadian 
interests. 

As  there  seemed  to  be  no  prospect  of 
a  price  settlement  before  Nov.  30,  the 
last  day  allowed  to  International  to  an¬ 
nounce  its  price  for  1930  in  the  event  of 
a  raise  according  to  its  1929  five-year 
contract  form,  that  company  telegraphed 
its  customers  early  this  week  asking  an 
extension  of  this  time  limit  to  Dec.  31. 

Following  adjournment  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.  meeting  Wednesday  night,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  was  issued  by  Mr.  But¬ 
ler; 

“Following  conferences  with  Mr.  A.  R. 
Graustein,  president  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  with  large  interests  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
C.  R.  Whitehead,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada, 
comprising  nearly  all  the  Eastern  Canad¬ 
ian  newsprint  manufacturers,  no  conclu¬ 
sive  information  was  obtained  either  as 
to  price  or  form  of  contract  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  the  future. 

"The  board  has  been  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  Canadian  manufactur¬ 
ers  acting  under  government  pressure, 
will  or  will  not  shortly  announce  an  in- 
crea.se  in  the  price  of  the  commodity  of 
approximately  $5  a  ton.  This  would  rep¬ 
resent  more  than  $19,000,000  increase  in 
the  annual  production  costs  of  ,\mencan 
newspapers,  at  a  time  when  over-expan- 
jion  in  the  newsprint  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustry  has  caused  these  mills  to  operate 
at  less  than  80%  of  their  capacity. 

In  view  of  the  activities  of  Canadian 
government  officials  and  manufacturers 
tending  toward  the  substitution  of  an  un¬ 
economic  control  of  production  and  price 
in  place  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand, 
me  board  of  directors  of  the  .\merican 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has 
determined  to  call  a  special  convention 
of  all  daily  new.spaper  publishers  to  take 
Steps  for  protection  against  artificial  and 
arbitrary  price  fixing  should  an  increase 
of  price  be  announced.” 

A  bulletin  was  sent  out  from  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  containing  this 
announcement. 


No  further  meetings  are  planned  unless 
the  special  conference  becomes  necessary. 
Editor  &  Publisher  was  told,  and  most 
of  the  directors  and  members  of  the 
paper  committee  were  expected  to  return 
home  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
Among  those  attending  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Butler  were,  Roy  Holliss,  New  York 
Daily  News;  W.  G.  Chandler,  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  and  Jerome  D.  Bar- 
num,  Syraeuse  Post-Standard. 

L.  B.  Palmer,  general  manager  of  the 
A.  N.  P.  A.,  who  has  bent  every  effort 
toward  obtaining  information  and  data 
required  by  the  publishers  in  their  dis¬ 
cussions  of  the  newsprint  problem,  was  to 
leave  for  Washington  Thanksgiving  day 
to  be  present  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  agency  hearing  on  Friday. 

The  agreement  of  Premiers  Taschereau 
and  Ferguson  on  $60  as  a  fair  price  came 
at  a  meeting  between  them  in  Montreal 
to  discuss  the  prospect  of  exploiting 
Carillon  and  Chats  l-'alls  water  power  on 
the  Ottawa  river  for  the  joint  benefit  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec. 

They  declared  $.55  was  not  a  fair  price 
for  newsprint  and  did  not  show  a  rea¬ 
sonable  return  to  the  provinces  of  On¬ 
tario  and  Quebec.  Explaining  the  situa¬ 
tion  after  the  meeting  Premier  Tascher¬ 
eau  said  that  they  had  agreed  upon  $60 
as  being  a  rea.sonable  and  fair  price  for 
newsprint  at  the  present  time  and  they 
will  now  proceed  to  use  their  influence 
and  bring  what  moral  pressure  they  can 
to  iKar  on  the  paper  manufacturers  to 
induce  them  to  agree  as  to  the  fair  price 
of  newsprint.  I’ractically  all  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  Mr.  Taschereau  said,  are  willing 
to  a<lopt  the  $60  figure  but  some  ot  them 
have  long  term  contracts  with  publishers 
at  lower  prices.  The  provincial  Premiers, 
however,  arc  not  prepared  to  accept  that. 

.\s  an  excuse  for  not  bringing  the  price 
up  to  a  reasonable  figure,  it  is,  of 
course,  not  a  question  of  threatening  leg¬ 
islative  action  or  government  control  of 
paper  prices,  Mr.  Taschereau  explained. 
They  had  nothing  of  that  sort  in  mind 
but  at  the  same  time  the  manufacturers 
should  not  forget  that  it  was  the  provin¬ 
cial  governments  which  held  the  key  of 
the  situation  in  their  hands. 

“We  can  do  almost  anything,  but  we 
do  not  want  tio,  make  the  price  of  paper, 
for  when  a  government  intervenes  to  fi.x 


the  price  of  merchandise  it  does  not 
succeed  generally  but  in  this  case,  be  it 
remembered,  that  the  paper  is  made  with 
our  wood,  and  if  they  want  to  cut  down 
the  wicx)d  of  the  province,  the  province 
has  a  right  to  sec  that  the  workmen  and 
the  Canadians  who  have  placed  their 
money  in  these  enterprises  shall  have  a 
fair  return  for  the  money  and  labor.  I 
hope  the  newsprint  manufacturers  w'ill 
be  able  to  understand  each  other  in  the 
matter.” 

As  far  as  the  publishers  were  con¬ 
cerned,  Mr.  Taschereau  pointed  out  that 
if  they  got  their  way  in  reducing  the 
price  of  newsprint  to  a  minimum  they 
would  only  succeed  in  driving  the  small 
producer  to  the  wall  and  then  when  the 
newsprint  business  was  all  in  the  hands 
of  one  or  two  large  corporations,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  cheap  newsprint. 

.\sked  whether  it  would  be  possible 
for  newsprint  manufacturers  having  con¬ 
tracts  at  $55,  or  at  other  figures  less 
than  the  price  to  be  agreed  upon,  to 
break  their  contracts  and  exact  the  higher 
price,  he  asserted : 

“That  is  a  matter  for  them  to  decide. 
It  is  a  mistake  for  any  paper  manu¬ 
facturer  to  make  a  long-term  contract, 
when  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  wood 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  to  produce 
their  paper,  without  knowing  what  terms 
they  will  have  to,  arrive  at  with  the 
province  to  get  their  wood  supply.” 

.\lthough  Premier  Baxter,  of  New 
Brunswick,  met  with  Premiers  Ferguson 
and  Taschereau  in  Toronto  last  week, 
no  sign  of  his  expected  alignment  with 
tliem  in  the  price  contest  was  forthcom¬ 
ing  this  week.  It  was  pointed  out  by 
persons  in  close  touch  with  the  situation 
that  Premier  Baxter  would  probably  not 
want  to  enter  in  the  price  contest  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  Mersey  river 
mill  in  his  province  is  an  independent 
operator  and  affords  a  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood  to  many  of  his  people,  and  the  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  and  Power  Company's 
large  power  development  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  also  is  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
industry  to  many  in  the  province. 

If  the  proposed  $5  price  increase  is 
forced  upon  the  publishers  the  total 
newsprint  bill  in  the  United  States  for 
1930  will  be  increased  by  approximately 
$19,500,000.  Newsprint  available  for 


consumption  in  this  country  during  1928 
amounted  to  slightly  more  than  3,600,000 
tons,  and  1929  so  far  shows  an  eight  per 
cent  increase  over  this  figure.  If  pub¬ 
lishers  continue  on  their  preseat  scale  of 
production  with  no  reduction  ia  the  size 
of  their  newspajKrs  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  for  1930  will  equal,  if  not  surpass, 
this  year’s. 

The  advertising  outlook  for  next  year 
is  reassuring,  according  to  William  A. 
Thomson,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  of  the  A.N.P.A.  In  a  bulle¬ 
tin  issued  by  the  Bureau  Nov.  23  the 
following  statement  is  made:  “Basing 
its  judgment  upon  constructive  state¬ 
ments  and  news  items  printed  after  wide 
investigation  in  its  recent  bulletins,  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  is  strongly  optim¬ 
istic  over  the  outlook  for  1930  advertis¬ 
ing  in  newspapers — proifided  nnospapers 
H'ill  make  an  organised  fight  for  busi- 
uc.w”. 

This  bulletin  is  quoted  in  more  detail 
on  page  8  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Thomson  said  that  if  the  balance 
of  1929  shows  a  reasonable  maintenance 
of  advertising  volume  linage  for  the 
year  will  set  a  new  record. 

“However,  it  is  very  hard  to  estimate 
any  expected  volume  for  1930,”  he 
added.  “We  haven’t  been  aWe  to  place 
our  finger  on  any  definite  cancellations 
and  all  statements,  either  published  or 
confidential,  show  that  advertisers  are 
determined  to  spend  their  nornud  appro¬ 
priations.  We  find  that  where  advertis¬ 
ers  are  forced  to  change  t-heir  plans, 
they  have  so  adjusted  them  as  to  take 
care  of  a  normal  newsp;*per  appropria¬ 
tion.  Next  year  may  prove  to  be  a 
buyers’  rather  than  a  sellers’  year. 

“The  Bureau  of  Advertising  estimates 
the  total  expenditure  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  newspapers  in  1928  at  $230,- 
000,000  and  that  of  local  advertisers  at 
S600,(X)0,(XX).  Based  on  this  total  of 
$830,000, 0(X),  a  drop  of  even  five  per 
cent  in  advertising  revenue  would  add  a 
loss  of  $41,.5(X),000  to  their  extra  burden 
of  $19,.500,000  which  would  be  placed  on 
their  shoulders  by  a  $5  newsprint  price 
increase.  If  1929  turns  out  to  be  a 
record  year,  as  is  expected,  the  publish¬ 
ers'  loss  in  advertising  revenue  would  be 
much  greater.” 

While  Canadian  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers  were  declaring  the  present  price 
flfies  not  enable  them  to  meet  dividend 
requirements  and  will  force  some  of 
them  to  shut  down  their  mills,  the  Kim¬ 
berly-Clark  Corporation  announced  a 
regular  (piarterly  dividend  of  cents 

on  common  stock  and  $1..5()  on  preferred. 
.\n  extra  dividend  of  50  cents  was  also 
announced  on  common  shares.  These 
dividends  are  payable  Jan.  1,  19.30,  on 
stock  of  record  as  of  Dec.  12  this  year. 

“Arbitration  is  beginning  to  IcKik  very 
like  war  in  the  ranks  of  the  newsprint 
manufacturers,  in  spke  of  the  reassur¬ 
ing  statement  issued  by  Premier  Tas- 
chereau  Tuesday  afternoon,  following 
the  conference  attended  by  himself. 
Premier  Ferguson  of  Ontario,  and  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  industry  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  increase  in  price.”  Editor 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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$4,000,000  PLANT  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED  BY  SCRIPPS  HOWARD 

Skyscraper  Plant  Planned  for  N.  Y.  Telegram  and  New 
Buildings  for  Four  Other  Dailies — 64  Press  Units  Ordered 
— In  Line  With  Hoover’s  Program,  Says  Scripps 

U’  KLARGEMENT  of  plant  facilities  huilditiK  and  plant  expansion  plans  of  the 
of  seven  Scripps-Howard  news-  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  for  1930. 
papers,  with  new  buildings  and  ma-  These  newspapers  share  in  the  belief  of 
chinery  amounting  to  an  aggregate  ex-  the  President  and  his  advisers  that 
pi-nditure  of  between  $3,50O,OOO  and  ecommiic  conditions  in  this  country  are 
$4,000,000  are  now  under  way,  it  was  fundamentally  sound  and  that  next  year 
announced  this  week  by  Robert  P.  should  lx-  a  year  for  growth  and  expan- 
Scripps,  controlling  stockholder  of  the  si<»n  of  constructive  enterprises.” 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Nov.  28-30 — T  e  X  a  s  Editorial 
Assn.,  annual  convention,  Laredo, 
Tex. 

Nov.  30 — Ozark  Press  Assn.,  40th 
anniversary  meeting,  Springfield, 
Mo. 

Dec.  30-Jan.  I — American  Assn, 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism  and 
American  Assn,  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  joint  con¬ 
vention,  University  of  Louisiana, 
Baton  Rouge. 


chain.  The  plans  call  for  a  new  sky¬ 
scraper  plant  for  the  Xeu'  York  Tele¬ 
gram,  new  buildings  for  the  Satt 
l-rancisco  News,  Akron  Times-Press, 
F.l  Paso  Post  and  Voungstorm  Telegram, 
reimxlelling  of  the  Indianapolis  Times 
plant  and  an  addition  to  the  building  of 
the  Cleveland  Press. 

As  part  of  the  program  64  units  of 
Hoe  and  Goss  presses  have  already  been 
purchased.  Work  has  already  started  on 
some  of  the  new  plants  and  a  site  is 
Iteiiig  .selected  for  the  New  York  Tele¬ 
gram  building.  The  Telegram  already 
has  a  new  auxiliary  uptown  plant  under 
construction  on  the  Ea.st  side  between 
4.Slh  and  46th  streets.  This  plant  will 
use  12  units  of  presses  and  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  will  be  served 
with  mats  from  the  main  plant  downtown. 
It  will  cost  approximately  $250.()(X).  The 
new  skyscraper  will  be  Kicated  down¬ 
town,  although  no  definite  site  has  yet 
Ix-en  settled  upon  Mr.  Scripps  announced. 

The  .San  Francisco  News  will  spend  on 
ground,  building  and  equipment  approxi¬ 
mately  $l,200,0iW.  This  includes  12  new 
press  units.  Plans  for  the  building  are 
practically  completed  and  actual  build¬ 
ing  operations  are  to  begin  immediately. 

The  Akfon  Times-Press  is  investing 
alKiut  $1,000,000  in  its  developnxmt.  The 
new  building  is  already  under  way  and 
work  is  expected  to  be  completed  about 
.luiie  1,  19.W.  Twelve  new  press  units 
have  already  been  purchased  for  this 
plant. 

Remodelling  of  the  Indianapolis  Times 
Itlant  with  six  new  press  units  will  Ix' 
liiiished  early  in  1930  and  will  cost  about 
$100,(KX).  The  new  hu'Iding  of  the 
j‘'l  Paso  Post  is  scheduled  to  lx*  ready 
for  use  shortly  after  Jan.  1,  housing  fttur 
new  press  units  and  virtually  an  entire 
layout  of  new  equipment.  The  total  cost 
of  this  project  is  around  $125,000. 

The  Youngstown  Telegram  has  already 
acquired  a  site  upon  which  construction 
of  an  entirely  new  plant  will  be  started 
early  next  year,  Mr.  Scripps  announced. 
New  mechanical  equipment  will  include 
10  i)ress  units  and  the  total  cost  will  he 
ap|>roximately  $800,000. 

An  addition  to  the  Cleveland  Press 
building  will  be  accompanied  bj-  installa¬ 
tion  of  additional  stereotype  and  comixw- 


P.  O.  ASKS  NO  INCREASE 
IN  2ND  CLASS  RATES 

Annual  Report  Show*  $21,527,896 

Lot  From  All  Sources  Making 
Total  Deficit  $53,340,080 — 
Service  It  Aided 

Hy  Gkorc.k  H.  Manxint. 
lI'asliinfftOH  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Pcblisher 

Washixotox.  I).  C..  Nov.  27. — The 
Postmaster  (General,  in  his  annual  report 
to  C'ongress,  makes  no  recommendation 
that  the  second  class  postage  rates  be 
increased  to.  offset  the  $6,708,896  loss  in 
revenue  sustained  by  the  department  as 
the  result  of  the  decrease  in  the  rates 
established  by  the  Act  of  May  29,  1928. 

All  told,  he  tells  Congress,  the  change 
in  rates  which  went  into  effect  July  1. 
1928,  was  responsible  for  a  loss  of 
$21,527,890  in  all  postal  revenues,  with 
the  ultimate  result  that  the  Post  Office 
Department  clo.sed  the  fiscal  year  $.53.- 
,340,080.44  in  the  hole,  including  the 
deficit  for  the  previous  fi.scal  year. 

“However,”  he  reports,  “the  reduced 
rates  and  added  facilities  provided  by 
the  new  law  are  advantageous  and  in¬ 
crease  the  usefulness  of  the  service  to 
the  public.” 

The  report  has  the  following  to  say 
on  the  second  class  mail  situation : 

“The  changes  in  the  pound  rates  of 
IMistage  on  second  class  matter  mailed 
liy  publishers  and  new  agents  have 
effected  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
$6,708,896  from  what  would  have  been 
obtained  at  the  rates  in  effect  during  the 
preceding  year. 

“While  there  has  Ix'en  a  small  increase 
in  the  volume  of  second-class  matter 
mailed  hy  publishers,  the  reduced  rates 
have  not  brought  back  into  the  mails  the 
matter  which  publishers  some  years  ago 
took  out  of  the  mails  for  delivery  by 
some  other  means.  However,  the  re¬ 
duced  rates  have  resulted  in  bringing 
alxnit  a  shifting  of  ixiints  of  mailing 
by  a  numlier  of  publishers,  such  as  pub¬ 
lishers  now  presenting  at  the  office  of 


original  entry  copies  of  their  publica¬ 
tions  formerly  mailed  from  additional 
entry  points. 

“The  doubling,  trebling,  etc.,  of  the 
rates  on  small  publications  according  to 
the  number  of  copies  or  packages  to  the 
pound  in  excess  of  32  destined  outside 
the  county  of  publication  has  resulted  in 
a  small  increase  of  revenue  from  this 
source.  The  total  amount  of  postage  on 
publications  subject  Ho  the  extra  rates 
mailed  during  the  vear  was  only  $34,- 
052.38.” 

The  total  weight  of  the  mailings  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  as  second- 
class  matter  at  the  pound  rates’  of  post¬ 
age  and  free  in  the  county  of  publication 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
la.st,  was  l,59,3,.s22,696  ixiunds,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report,  an  increase  of  42,- 
70.3,510  pounds,  or  2.75  per  cent  over  the 
mailing  for  the  previous  year.  The  post¬ 
age  collected  on  the  mailings  at  the 
ixiund  rates  amounted  to  $27,812,037.80. 
This  was  a  decrease  of  $4,836,743.55,  or 
14.81  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  and  $6,708,896  less  than 
would  have  lieen  collected  at  the  old 
rates. 

FILES  $750,000  SUIT 

Oklahoma  Contractor  Claims  TuUa 
Tribune  Libeled  Him 

Carl  Pleasant,  Tulsa  contractor,  on 
Nov.  26  filed  suit  against  the  Tulsa 
Tribune  and  Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  its 
publisher  for  $7.50,000  charging  libel. 
The  action  was  instituted  in  superior 
court.  Bristow,  and  is  an  outgrowth  of 
articles  printed  by  the  Tribune  in  its 
fight  on  Pleasant  as  a  contractor  for 
public  works  both  in  Kansas  City  and 
Tulsa. 

The  petition  alleges  that  the  Tribune 
printed  articles  purporting  to  come 
from  Kansas  City  which  charged 
Pleasant  was  exposed  shortening  certain 
paving  contract  specifications. 

I'ive  causes  of  action  are  stated  each 
asking  $100,000  compensatory  damages 
and  $50,000  punitive  danvages.  The  first 
article  about  Pleasant  was  hdaded  “Pav¬ 
ing  Scandal  In  Kansas  City  Has  An 
.Actor  From  Tulsa.” 


ing  r<K»m  equipment  and  seven  or  eight 
press  units. 

Mr.  Scripps  declared  his  announce¬ 
ment  of  this  expansion  program  was  in 
line  with  business  advancement  state¬ 
ments  announced  after  President 
Hoover's  conferences  with  industrial, 
financial  and  other  leaders.  He  asserted 
that  the  progress  he  and  his  associates 
have  made  with  the  New  York  Telegram 
c-quals  their  expectations  and  that,  as  far 
as  advertising  revenue  was  O.ipcerned 
the  Scripps-Howard  chain  had  felt  no 
adverse  effects  from  the  stock  market 
crash,  nor  did  he  anticipate  any  ill  effects. 

Mr.  Scripps  added  that  the  Scripps- 
Howard  expansion  program  was  made 
necessary  by  present  and  immediately 
lirosjx-cfive  business  conditions,  with  the 
prospect  that  before  the  end  of  1930  con¬ 
sideration  must  be  given  to  other  plant 
•and  building  enlargement  problems. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspaixTs  this  week  announcing  the 
Ilians,  Mr.  Scripps  said: 

“Because  of  the  attention  centered  on 
the  general  subject  of  building  construc¬ 
tion  and  plant  exjiansion  by  recent  state¬ 
ments  of  President  Herbert  Hoover  and 
by  the  White  House  conference  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  business  leaders  last  week, 
it  seems  proper  to  announce  at  this  time 
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REVERSAL  OF  CONTEMPT 
SENTENCES  ASKED 

Newton  D.  Baker  Argues  Against 

Action  of  Judge  Walther  in 
Sentencing  Newspaper  Men 
to  Jail 

Newton  D.  Baker,  former  Secretary 
of  War.  in  the  court  of  appeals  at 
Cleveland,  O.,  Nov.  23,  asked  a  reversal 
of  the  lower  tribunal  which  found  Louis 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  Carlton  K.  Matson,  its  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  guilty  of  contempt. 

Baker  presented  a  petition  in  error 
and  charged  that  Judge  Frederick  P. 
Walther,  who  adjudged  Matson  and 
Seltzer  guilty  and  sentenced  each  to  30 
days  in  jail  and  imposed  a  fine  of  $500, 
attempted  to  invade  the  executive  de¬ 
partment  of  government  in  granting  the 
Thistle  Down  race  track  injunction  on 
which  the  alleged  contemptous  editorial 
was  based. 

Reversal  was  asked  on  each  of  sev¬ 
eral  groups.  The  right  of  Judge  Wal¬ 
ther  to  issue  the  injunction  was  attacked 
by  Baker  and  Walther’s  authority  to 
bring  the  contempt  citation  and  impose 
sentence  was  denied. 

“The  inherent  power  of  a  court  to  pun¬ 
ish  for  contemnt  is  the  power  of  self- 
preservation,  self-protection  and  cannot 
be  extended  by  a  judge  to  punish  a  libel 
against  himself.  Baker  argued  in  his 
brief.  Baker  asked  the  court  to  take 
into  consideration  ajl  circumstances  in¬ 
volved  in  the  granting  of  the  injunction 
order  to  prohibit  Sheriff  E.  J.  Hanratty 
from  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
Thistle  Down,  and  said: 

“It  will  be  clear  that  the  plaintiffs  in 
error  (Seltzer  and  Matson)  were  seek¬ 
ing  to  espouse  the  maintenance  of  the 
public  order  in  the  community  hy  the 
enforcement  of  law,  and,  while  their  criti¬ 
cism  of  Judge  Walther  may  be  harsh 
and  severe,  nevertheless  they  are  not 
guilty  of  contemnt  in  the  light  of  mod¬ 
ern  judicial  opinion. 

“It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this 
case  does  not  afford  some  means  of 
reaching  those  who  imposed  upon  Judge 
Walther.  concealed  from  him  the  de¬ 
cisions  of  this  court,  and  hurried  him 
into  extra  judicial  conduct,  which  placed 
the  courts  of  this  county  in  opposition 
to  the  moral  sentiment  of  the  community, 
and  appeared  to  make  them  an  instru¬ 
ment  through  which  gamblers  could  pro¬ 
tect,  their  practices  against  interference 
by  an  officer  sworn  to  enforce  the  law." 

Concluding  his  brief  with  a  predic¬ 
tion  of  results  which  reversal  of  Judge 
Walther’s  decision  would  accomplish. 
Baker  said ; 

“T.awyers  will  be  warned  against  hur- 
rving  iudees  into  improvident  and  un¬ 
judicial  actions,  and  the  community  will 
cease  to  fear  that  the  courts  can  be  used 
in  eleventh-hour  emergencies  as  tools  of 
organized  lawlessness.” 

CARRIERS  ON  LONG  TRIP 

Seven  South  Bend  Tribune  Boys  Saw 
Notre  Dame  Game  in  N.  Y. 

Seven  carriers  for  the  South  Pend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  arrived  in  New  A’ork 
Nov.  29.  to  attend  the  Notre  Dame- 
.Armv  ■football  game  the  following  day. 
They  were  given  the  trip  by  tbe  Tribune 
as  a  reward  for  faithful  service. 

The  carriers  were  .Albin  Saltsgaber, 
Owen  Booher.  Paul  Kell,  Txutis  Sw'ne- 
hart.  Charles  T.ockridge.  Frances  Kna- 
bicht  and  Harry  Thilman.  and  tbev  were 
chaixToned  by  Neil  C.  Snyder,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  tbe  Tribune,  Nelson  E. 
D(KlL'e,  assistant  circulation  manager, 
and  Rudolph  H.  Horst,  managing  ediCir. 

JOINS  YOUNG  &  RUBICAM 

X'aughn  Flannery  will  Ix-conie  associ¬ 
ated  with  A'oung  &-  Rubicam.  Inc..  New 
A’ork,  as  vice-president  and  art  director, 
it  was  announced  this  week.  Mr.  Flan¬ 
nery  has  resigned  as  vice-president  of  N. 
W.  .Ayer  &  Son,  of  Philadelphia,  in  which 
organization  he  was  also  art  director  for 
six  years.  He  takes  up  his  new  duties 
on  Dec.  2. 


AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY  HAS  CONHDENCE 

Leaders  Have  Little  Fear  of  Drastic  Bu3dng  Slump,  Writer  Reports  After  Visit  to  Detroit — Pl2uining 

New  Models  and  Advertising  for  New  York  Show 


By  JAMES  T.  SULLIVAN 

Automobile  Editor,  Boston  Globe 


Boston,  Xov.  26. — After  a  vi.sit  to 
different  cities  in  the  west  where 
motor  vehicles  are  made,  and  talking 
with  executives  and  also  advertising 
auency  men,  it  can  be  stated  truthfully 
that  the  automotive  industry  is  in  a 
viiind  position. 

I'or  some  weeks  rumors  have  been 
percolating  throughout  the  country  that 
a>  :i  result  of  the  stock  market  break 
the  motor  industry  was  in  a  bad  way. 
To  hear  them  it  seemed  everything  had 
yoiie  to  smash. 

We  heard  the  stories  in  Boston. 
Some  statements  were  received  by  wire 
that  had  no  foundation  in  fact.  In  the 
la>t  two  months  of  every  year  the 
iiKPtor  plants  begin  to  taper  off  prtKluc- 
tion  preparing  for  the  new  year  and 
the  show  season.  They  started  to  do  it 
thi^  year  in  October. 

Whatever  was  done  in  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  way  of  changes  has  been 
blamed  on  the  stock  market  slump.  True, 
many  were  caught  in  the  trutrket  all 
over  the  coimtry.  But  they  were  not 
all  in  the  automotive  industry.  Some 
car>  are  being  repossessed,  but  just 
what  percentage  it  will  reach  cannot  be 
told  for  some  months. 

Sales  have  slowed  up  in  some  places, 
but  it  has  not  been  due  solely  to  the 
market.  In  Boston,  for  example,  with 
an  unfair  excise  tax  in  effect  this  year, 
ami  increased  compulsory  insurance 
rates,  has  slowetl  down  sales  of  new 
aiwl  used  cars  just  now.  If  it  were 
jxpssible  to  trace  effects  in  some  other 
sections  it  would  be  found  that  there 
were  other  factors. 

In  two  weeks  spent  in  the  motor  cen¬ 
tre,'  there  was  no  evidence  of  many 
thousands  out  of  work.  During  my 
trip  just  twice  did  persons  ask  for 
assistance.  .-Xnd  each  evening  my  walks 
covered  at  least  an  hour  when  the  needy 
are  out.  Some  organization  changes 
t)lamcd  on  the  market  were  in  the  mak- 
inu  for  several  months. 

Kxecutives  were  agreed  that  had  the 
break  in  the  market  come  in  March  or 
.\nril  it  would  have  been  felt  more, 
primarily  because  of  the  attention  given 
it  in  the  papers,  as  much  as  the  slump 
itself.  But  they  are  looking  ahead  to 
the  new  year  with  confidence.  In  many 
instances  new  models,  particularly  hixly 
ty]K*s,  will  be  announced  at  the  New 
York  show.  It  is  no  secret  that  Henry 
b'ord  will  he  ready  to  show  his  latest 
types  before  the  new  year.  They  will 
not  be  creations  which  will  make  his 
proent  iuckIcIs  obsolete. 

Sfune  of  the  Detroit  executives  I 
talked  with  were  trying  to  figure  out 
the  problem  of  prices  for  1929.  Occa¬ 
sionally  at  show  time  there  have  been 
mw  price  announcements,  sometimes 
downward.  This  has  caused  a  flurry 
for  a  time,  hut  never  upset  sales  con- 
ilitions  very  much  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  majority  prefer  to  keep 
prices  out  of  the  show  picture. 

Just  now  some  companies  are  announc¬ 
ing  increased  prices.  This  is  due  to 
curtailment  of  schedules.  It  is  being 
done  after  conferences  with  distributors 
and  dealers.  If  these  men,  uixm  whom 
falls  the  hunlen  of  sales,  did  not  feel 
that  they  could  sell  at  the  increased 
|)rices  factories  would  not  attempt  it. 

.\dvertising  is  not  going  to  be  nc,g- 
lected  next  year.  In  a  number  of  places 
'chedules  are  being  made  up  for  the 
New  York  show.  Some  schedules  have 
l>een  ap]>roved,  and  the  copy  is  all  ready 
to  l)e  released.  New  York  and  Chicago 
will  get  their  usual  large  batches  of 
copy  because  theirs  are  the  national 
shows,  and  the  psychological  effect  at 
the  Ixginning  of  a  new  year  will  be  help¬ 
ful.  .N  number  of  advertising  men  will 
'•e  in  New  York  just  after  Christmas 
with  stories  and  copy  for  Xew  York, 
I’hiladelphia  and  Boston. 

I  here  will  be  A  and  B  schedules  to 
a  greater  extent,  it  is  believed  now, 
than  in  past  years.  And  advertising. 


like  pr(Kluction.  will  be  flexible,  increased 
or  lowered  to  fit  conditions.  However, 
with  the  urge  to  get  the  messages  across 
quickly  the  newspapers  should  get  a 
good  volume  in  the  early  months,  or 
during  what  is  termed  show  season. 

During  1928  the  automotive  companies 
made  money.  True,  they  slowed  up  the 
last  quarter.  But  balancing  this  is  the 
fact  that  many  of  them  had  commit¬ 
ments  for  maferial  that  kept  coming  in 
because  most  of  it  was  paid  for  any¬ 
way.  Xow  this  material  will  be  just 
as  good  next  year  as  this,  and  being 
available  in  1930  will  save  so  many 
more  thousands  of  dollars  early  in  the 
year.  That  will  reduce  the  1930  expense 
sheet  and  help  create  dividends  when 
the  fiscal  year  ends. 

The  country  is  not  plastered  with 
stocks  of  new  cars  in  warehouses  or 
on  dealers’  floors.  Therci  are  thousands 
throughout  the  country,  but  they  will 
be  absorbed  in  the  next  couple  of 
months.  Fiveryone  knows  that  show  sea¬ 
son  awakens  an  interest  in  motor 
vehicles,  which  is  not  comparative  with 
any  other  commodity. 

Xow  the  total  numl)er  of  shows  each 
.spring  runs  into  the  thousands.  It  is 
a  small  village,  indeed,  that  does  not 
have  its  exhibition.  .\nd  people  pay  to 
see  cars  in  a  group  that  they  may  sec 
any  day  in  a  salesroom.  This  interest 
is  like  heaving  a  stone  into  a  placid 
lake,  with  the  circles  ever  widening  until 
they  disappear  far  away. 

Cumulative  effects  are  seen  in  the 
orders  rolling  in  to  factories  each  spring 
that  starts  production  upward  until  it 
is  at  the  peak.  It  will  be  similar  in 
19.^0.  Schedules  will  increase,  and 
when  necessary  decrease,  because  today 
modern  equipment  allows  building  two. 


three  or  four  cars  in  the  same  time  it 
tiHik  to  build  one  a  few  years  ago. 
Precision  and  mass  production  have 
achieved  greater  heights  in  the  automo¬ 
tive  industry  than  anywhere  else. 

Those  who  cannot  go  hack  into 
earlier  days  of  nuitor  history  may  like 
to  get  the  background  upon  which  it  is 
built,  with  the  knowledge  upon  which 
to  be  optimistic  next  year  and  succeed¬ 
ing  years.  Facts  prove  that  the  auto¬ 
motive  industry  has  gone  through  the 
so-called  “bad  times”  without  being 
shaken  up  very  much. 

In  l'X)7  the  writer  was  covering  the 
Xew  York  automobile  show  in  Madison 
Square  Carden.  Each  day  meant  tak¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  the  World  building  to  file 
a  story  to  the  Boston  Globe  from  its 
Xew  York  office.  The  panic  broke  at 
that  time. 

In  the  financial  district  thousands  of 
men,  women,  children  were  milling 
around,  an  unorganized  mob  crying, 
shouting,  swearing  at  times.  Hundreds 
were  pounding  at  the  doors  and  walls 
of  the  Knickerbocker  Trust  Company 
and  other  places  that  had  failed.  One 
could  not  wedge  a  way  through  the 
financial  district. 

Yet  that  night  the  music  was  playing 
in  the  Garden ;  hundreds  were  roaming 
around  admiring  the  cars ;  people  did  not 
seem  to  be  worried.  Aud  that  year 
motor  car  sales  increased  33  per  cent 
over  1906. 

One  decade  later  we  entered  the  World 
war.  .All  ideas  were  centered  in  win¬ 
ning  it.  Motor  plants  buzzed  night  and 
day  turning  out  war  materials.  Conser¬ 
vation  went  so  far  in  Boston,  if  not  else¬ 
where,  that  a  ban  was  put  on  the  use  of 
passenger  cars  on  Sunday,  and  paid  ad- 
vcrti.sements  were  placed  in  the  Boston 


papers  calling  upon  Federal  authorities 
to  padlock  them  entirely  during  the  war. 

•Automotive  dealers  were  not  getting 
cars  to  sell.  They  had  establishments  on 
the  principal  thoroughfares  paying  good 
rents.  Their  overhead  kept  hp,  but  their 
revenues  decreased.  However,  there  was 
no  wholesale  closing  up  of  these  places. 
Distributors  and  dealers  were  among  the 
leaders  in  drives  to  sell  Liberty  bonds, 
etc.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  it 
was  months  before  some  of  them  began 
to  get  cars.  They  lived  through  this 
period  chiefly  by  servicing  cars  and  sell¬ 
ing  used  cars. 

When  the  deflation  perii>d  struck  this 
country  some  years  ago  some  of  the 
automobile  companies  found  they  had 
large  numbers  of  cars  on  hand.  It  meant 
a  job  to  get  them  out.  But  the  task  was 
accomplished.  And  makers  and  dealers 
lived  through  that  era.  Then  came  the 
“Saturation  Bogie.”  It  parades  annual¬ 
ly,  but  disappears  alxnit  mid-summer. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  tell  why.  Look  at 
the  foundation  under  the  industry. 
Wholesale  value  of  motor  vehicles  and 
parts  in  1928  totaled  about  $.s,O(X),()O0.- 
000;  vehicle  manufacturing-capital  in¬ 
vested,  S2,000,0(X),000 ;  w'ages  and  salar¬ 
ies,  more  than  $700,()00,(KX) ;  employees 
4.34LL38;  automobile  dollar  value  com- 
I)arcd  to  cost-of-living  dollar  in  1014  is 
113  cents  against  62  cents.  Add  all  the 
dealer  organization  values  and  the  figure 
will  top  $10,(H)0,(KK).000  easily. 

Plus  this,  those  in  the  industry  are 
selling  transportation  on  a  scale  which 
has'  revolutionized  the  world,  and  the 
habits  of  humanity  within  a  few  years. 
'I'oday  people  will  sacrifice  alK)ut  every¬ 
thing  else  before  parting  with  the  motor 
vehicle. 

Those  whf>  know  the  motor  industry 
s;ty  unhesitatingly  it  is  all  right. 


RATE  INCREASE  DENIED 

I.  C.  C.  Refuses  Request  of  Carriers 
on  Wood  Pulp  Transportation 

W.xsHixc.ToN,  1).  C..  Xov.  26.-  Pro¬ 
posed  readjustment  of  rates,  with  in¬ 
creases  predominating,  on  wood  pulp,  in 
car  loads,  from  and  to  points  in  Xew 
England  on  the  Maine  Central,  Boston  & 
Maine,  and  Grand  Trunk,  and  from 
jxiints  in  Maine  on  the  Maine  Central 
to  jxiints  in  Xew  AT)rk  state  have  been 
found  unjustified  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  The  suspended 
schedules,  rei)rescnting  the  change  in 
rates,  were  ordered  cancelled. 

The  proposed  changes  in  the  rates 
would  increase  them  from  19.5  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  to  22  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  on  the  haul  from  the  Great 
Works.  Me.,  to  the  closer  jxiints  in  Xew 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  and  from 
20.5  to  25  cents  jkt  hundred  to  the  more 
distant  jxiints  in  the  latter  state. 

LANSING  DAILY  TO  BUILD 

The  l.ansinii  (Mich.)  State  Xews,  one 
of  the  Macfadden  jiajiers,  last  week  an¬ 
nounced  plans  for  its  new  jilant  to  be 
erected  in  the  near  future  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  main  business  district  of 
the  city.  The  jilant  will  be  nxKlcrn  in 
ever  jiarticular,  it  was  stated. 

FORSYTH  TO  CHICAGO 

Xorman  Forsyth,  former  night  editor 
of  the  Boston  American  and  for  the  last 
four  years  associated  with  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Xen'  York  Daily  Xexes,  has 
resigned  to  become  night  editor  of  the 
Chicaijo  Illustrated  Daily  Times. 


BUY  COLORADO  DAILY 

Milton  H.  Booth  and  Clifford  Lees  of 
Pueblo  have  purchased  the  I'lorence 
( Col.)  Daily  Citizen  and  will  take 
charge  Dec.  1.  Both  have  been  engaged 
in  newspaper  work  at  Pueblo. 


TOWERING  SEATTLE  TIMES  PLANT  PROJECT 


Architect’s  drawing  of  the  building  project  of  the  Seattle  Times,  for  which 
ground  was  broken  recently.  For  the  present  a  low  building  covering  half  of 
the  two  blocks  will  be  constructed,  to  be  followed  later  by  a  skyscraper. 


J 


STRONG  DRIFT  TO  DAILIES  PREDICTED 
TO  KEEP  GOODS  MOVING  IN  1930 


PRESS  SERVICES  PLAN 
FOR  NAVAL  PARLEY 


SYDNEY  PAPERS’  NEW  PLANT 


Disarmament  Conference  Expected  to 
Draw  Largest  Gathering  of  News¬ 
paper  men  in  Europe  Since 
Peace  Conference 


Agency  Man  Says  Use  of  Other  Mediums  May  Be  Curtailed  to 
Get  Direct  Selling  Action  in  Report  to  A.N.P.A. — 
“Stress  Retail  Copy”  Is  Advice 


Local  advertising  will  be  the  crux  “Today  the  industry  is  stn 
of  the  newspajjers’  fight  for  1930  companies  have  ample  cash 
business,  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  They  arc  going  right  after 
by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  If  things  don't  open  well,  I  ai 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso-  to  think  that  the  attitude  of  th 
ciation,  based  on  opinions  obtained  as  will  be  not  to  cut  down  but  1 
to  the  1930  outlook.  little  harder.’’ 

The  bulletin  quotes  a  member  of  the 
bureau  as  saying:  “National  advertis¬ 
ers  will  watch  dealers’  stocks  piorib 
closely  than  ever.  If  with  the  help  of 
local  advertising,  retailers  can  move 
their  merchandise  normally,  there  w'ill 
be  every  reason  for  national  advertis¬ 
ers  to  go  ahead  with  their  1930  plans. 

Inasmuch  as  retail  advertising  may 
prove  to  be  the  key  to  the  national 
advertising  situation,  newspapers  should 
urge  upon  their  local  advertisers  to  con¬ 
tinue  persistently  and  to  increase  their 
space,  with  a  view  of  turning  their 
stocks  as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  is 
ample  purchasing  power  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Local  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  can  tap  this  purcha.sing  power  and 
keep  the  channels  of  merchandising  ojien. 

National  advertising  is  iKtund  to  follow 
successful  results  through  liKal  adver¬ 
tising.” 

The  bulletin  announces  that  the  bu¬ 
reau  is  “strongly  optimistic”  about  the 
outlook  for  advertising,  hut  predicts 
that  newspapers  will  face  harder  com¬ 
petition  wdth  other  mediums  for  na¬ 
tional  linage  than  ever  before.  It  ar¬ 
gues  that  advertisers  will  exercise 
greater  care  than  ever  toward  making 
the  advertising  dollar  pnxluce  maximum 
results. 

The  bulletin  quotes  the  president  of 
one  of  the  largest  advertising  agencies 
thus:  “If  you  want  a  bit  of  cheap  ad¬ 
vice — my  own  idea  is  that  if  all  pub¬ 
lishers  will  make  a  stout  showing  in 
their  advertising  pages  from  January 
until  the  end  of  March,  the  rest  of  the 
year  will  take  care  of  itself.  My  quite 
strong  impression— possibly  based  on 
the  fact  that  my  advice  to  my  clients 
fias  tended  that  way  for  the  past  six 
or  eight  months— is  that  there  will  be 
a  strong  drift  t<i  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

In  regard  to  automobile  advertising, 
the  bulletin  quotes  .Alfred  Reeves,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  National  Automo¬ 
bile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  follows : 

"There  may  be  some  curtailment  of 
advertising  expenditures  by  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry,  but  newspaper  advertising 
will  have  a  larger  proportionate  place 
in  the  picture  than  ever  before.” 

The  bulletin  adds : 

“Some  of  the  factors  in  the  industry 
tell  the  bureau  that  they  arc  eliminating 
the  less  important  mediums  of  adver¬ 
tising.  and  one  of  them  adds  that  he 
is  doing  so  in  order  to  keep  his  news¬ 
paper  appropriation  at  a  .satisfactory 
level. 

“In  his  talk  with  the  bureau  review¬ 
ing  the  entire  industry,  Mr.  Reeves  made 
these  points : 

“The  present  slackening  in  the  indus¬ 
try  finds  the  manufacturers  in  good 
position,  but  the  dealers  arc  heavily 
stocked.  The  first  problem,  as  be  pointed 
out,  is  to  move  these  stocks  from  the 
dealeis,  and  this,  of  course,  means 
newspaper  advertising. 

“The  opening  of  the  two  big  automo¬ 
bile  shows  in  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  January  inaugurate  the  factories’ 
selling  season. 

'The  industry.”  said  Mr.  Reeves, 

“spends  about  20  per  cent  of  its  entire 
newspaper  e.xpenditure  m  launching 
these  two  shows.  I  have  been  through 
other  automobile  shows  that  opened  in 
far  more  unpromising  seasons.  I  re¬ 
member  one  when  we  were  in  the  midst 
of  the  money  panic  and  about  the  only 
cash  available  was  the  cash  that  came 
into  the  box  office  for  tickets.  What 
did  we  do  then?  We  wtmt  right  on 
fighting  for  business  and  kept  right  on 
advertising. 


“There  are  already  indications  that 
the  London  Naval  Conference  in  Janu¬ 
ary  will  draw  the  largest  gathering  of 
.American  newspaper  men  in  Europe 
since  the  Peace  Conference,”  was  the 
statement  made  by  Webb  Miller,  assist¬ 
ant  European  manager  of  United  Press, 
who  sailed  on  the  Hamburg-America 
liner  Deutschland,  Nov.  23,  for  his 
headquarters  in  I^ndon  after  a  three 
months  tour  of  the  United  States.  Upon 
his  return  he  will  take  charge  of  plans 
for  United  Press  coverage  of  the  con¬ 
ference. 

"I  think  it  will  be  the  biggest  diplo¬ 
matic  story  since  the  Washington  con¬ 
ference,”  he  declared.  “From  what  I 
hear  London  will  be  jammed  with 
American  correspondents  sent  over  from 
this  side,  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  London  has  the  largest  group  of 
resident  .American  correspondents  of  any 
foreign  city  in  the  world.  There  are 
about  75  regularly  employed  by  the 
.American  press  associations  and  specials. 
The  United  Press  has  12  correspondents 
attached  to  the  London  bureau,  many  of 
whom  will  be  assigned  to  the  confer¬ 
ence.” 

.According  to  Charles  Stephenson 
Smith,  chief  of  foreign  service  of  the 
-Associated  Press,  DeWitt  Mackenzie, 
.A.P.  London  correspondent,  and  his 
local  staff  of  10  reporters  will  be 
assisted  by  correspondents  from  Europ¬ 
ean  bureaus  in  covering  the  naval  dis¬ 
armament  conference.  Byron  Price, 
Washington  correspondent,  will  accom¬ 
pany  the  .American  delegation  to  Lon¬ 
don.  Joseph  E.  Sharkey,  Paris  corre¬ 
spondent,  will  accompany  the  French 
delegation,  and  Salvatore  Cortesi,  of 
Rome,  will  go  to  London  with  the  Ital¬ 
ian  representatives. 

Frank  H.  King,  of  the  London  bu¬ 
reau.  accompanied  Prime  Minister  Mac¬ 
Donald  back  to  England,  and  Harry  H. 
Romer,  also  of  the  London  bureau,  who 
came  to  the  United  States  with  Mr. 
MacDonald,  will  both  work  on  the  con¬ 
ference.  Miss  Martha  Dalrymple,  of 
the  London  staff,  will  write  the  confer¬ 
ence  from  a  woman’s  point  of  view. 
\’ictor  Eubank,  who  served  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  several  years  as  Tokio 
correspondent,  will  follow  the  Far  F.ast- 
ern  phases  of  the  meeting. 

Harry  R.  Flory,  manager  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  bureau  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice.  will  direct  coverage  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  for  that  organization.  The  entire 
London  force  of  seven  men  will  work  on 
the  parley  and  it  is  probable  that  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  other  bureaus  will  assist  in 
the  work,  although  complete  plans  have 
not  yet  been  announced. 

Plans  for  Consolidated  Press  coverage 
of  the  parley  are  at  present  indefinite  due 
to  the  fact  that  Consolidated  will  switch 
from  Oiicago  Daily  News  foreign  serv¬ 
ice  to  .Vr«’  York  Sun  foreign  service 
Tan.  1.  Under  this  arrangement  Joseph 
Brigg,  head  of  the  Sun’s  London  bureau 
will  direct  activities.  It  is  expected  that 
Williarn  Bird,  of  the  Paris  office  of  Con¬ 
solidated  Press,  will  go  to  London  to 
work  on  the  conference.  Further  plans 
will  be  announced  next  week,  according 
to  B.  G.  Gilmer,  of  Consolidated. 


CANADIAN  DAILY  SUED 


Building  Council  Asks  $100,000  for 
U«e  of  Word  “Racketeering” 

\V.  F.  Herman,  owner  and  publisher 
of  the  Windsor,  (Ont.)  Border  Cities 
Star,  is  named  defendant  in  a  writ  for 
$100,000  damages,  for  libel,  issued  at 
OsgrKide  Hall,  Toronto,  by  the  .Amal¬ 
gamated  Builders’  Council. 

The  libel  complained  of  was  contained 
in  articles  published  during  the  probe 
conducted  by  Gordon  W'aldron,  K.  C. 
during  August  and  September.  The  first 
was  published  on  .Aug.  21  and  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  an  editorial  under  the  caption 
“An  Astounding  Situation.” 

Statement  of  claim  tiled  states  that 
by  the  use  or  adoption  of  the  words 
“racket”  and  “racketeering”  the  de¬ 
fendant  meant,  or  intended  to  allege, 
falsely  and  maliciously  of  the  )>laintiff 
trade  union  that  it  was  a  criminal  organ¬ 
ization. 


Photo  shows  the  new  building 
erected  hy  Sun  Newspapers,  Limited. 
Sydney,  Australia.  The  offirial  open¬ 
ing  took  plaee  on  Oct.  15,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor,  Sir  Dudley  de  Chair,  perform¬ 
ing  the  ceremony. 


GENEVA  PARLEY  OPENS 

-A  conference  to  study  means  of  fa¬ 
cilitating  railway  and  air  transportation 
of  newspapers  and  periodicals  in  Eu¬ 
rope  opened  in  (icneva,  Nov.  25  'under 
the  chairmanship  of  Lord  Burnham, 
former  proprietor  of  the  London  Daily 
Telei/raf'h.  The  meeting,  which  results 
from  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  World 
Press  Conference  in  1927,  is  concerned 
particularly  with  railway  rates,  customs 
formalities  and  arrangenK'iits  for  drop¬ 
ping  newspapers  from  planes  in  flight. 


TONOPAH  DAILIES  COMBINE 

F.  F.  Garside,  publisher  of  the  Tono- 
t>ah  (Nev.)  Times,  purchased  the  Tono- 
pah  Bonanza  recently  and  con.solidated 
both  pap<'rs.  The  combined  pajiers  will 
be  published  as  an  evening  daily. 


NEW  MODESTO  DAILY 

The  Modesto  (tal.)  Tribune,  a  tri¬ 
weekly  l)ecame  an  evening  daily  Nov 
18.  J.  M.  Cross  is  publisher. 


U.P.  FOREIGN  REPRESENTATIVES  VISIT  U.  S 


MOVES  TO  BAN  RACING 

-As  a  warning  to  proponep.ts  of  horse 
racing  in  I'lorida,  Fred  O.  Eberhardt, 
publisher  of  the  Tallahassee  Florida 
Slate  Xercs,  recently  made  public  a  let¬ 
ter  to  his  attorney  instructing  him  to 
bring  suit  to  prevent  running  races  in 
tbe  state  in  case  any  of  the  Florida 
tracks  opened.  The  publisher’s  letter 
instr'uctefi  that  such  suits  be  brought  in 
his  name  on  the  grounds  that  the  race 
tracks  are  operatea  “in  direct  violation 
of  Florida  laws  and  constitute  a  public 
nuisance.”  Meets  have  been  scheduled 
for  two  state  tracks  this  winter. 


Two  foreign  representatives  of  United  Press,  of  the  same  name  hut  different 
families,  have  recently  been  making  a  lour  of  this  country.  Photographed  in 
the  U.P.  offices  at  New  York,  they  are,  left  to  right:  Webb  Miller,  assistant 
general  European  manager,  and  James  I.  Miller,  vice-president  and  South 
American  manager.  The  former  sailed  for  Europe,  Nov.  23. 
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CLEMENCEAU  WAS  FIERY  JOURNAUST 

“The  Tiger,”  Although  Best  Known  as  Politician,  Employed  Vitriolic  Pen  in  Parisian  Dailies  for  70 
Years — Wished  He’d  “Stuck  to  Writing” — Started  Many  Papers 


By  RALPH  HEINZEN 

Chief  of  United  Press  Service  in  France 

(iVtitten  ior  Editor  &  Publisher) 


At  88,  in  the  evening  of  life,  Georges 
Clemencea'u,  beloved  “Tiger”  of 
France,  who  died  this  week,  was  still 
a  working  journalist,  and  one  of  the 
greatest  journalists  in  the  history  of 
newspapers  with  70  active  years  of 
writing  in  his  career. 

The  writings  of  this  one  man  would 
fill  a  library  by  themselves.  If  his 
newspaper  articles  had  been  published  in 
book  form,  350  pages  to  a  book,  they 
would  fill  400  volumes.  Besides,  he  had 
found  time  to  write  23  volumes,  gen¬ 
erally  bitingly  sarcastic  psychological 
studies. 

Since  May,  the  old  Tiger  had  written 
and  rewritten  five  times  his  final  work, 
a  defense  of  his  leadership  of  France 
during  the  world  war  in  answer  to  the 
book  of  Raymond  Recouly,  generally 
recognized  as  being  Marshal  Foch’s 
“official”  criticism  of  his  political  superi¬ 
ors  during  the  dark  days  from  1914  to 
1918. 

Clemenceau  was  probably  best  known 
as  the  politician,  as  the  “Father  of  the 
Victory,”  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Clem- 
enceau’s  total  career  as  a  statesman  and 
active  figure  in  the  government  of 
France  would  not  cover  four  years.  As 
a  journalist,  he  had  been  writing  since 
he  was  18  years  old,  an  unbroken  career 
as  a  writer  of  70  years. 

His  vitriolic  pen  had  often  stirred  a 
nation,  had  upset  many  a  cabinet  and  had 
righted  a  wrong  of  justice  in  the  famous 
Dreyfus  case  which  broke  France  into 
two  hostile  camps.  His  last  book  is  cer¬ 
tain  to  open  another  bitter  dispute,  for 
he  has  not  spared  even  his  friends  in  his 
criticism  nor  spared  his  enemies  in  his 
praise.  It  is  the  unbiased  attempt  of  an 
old  man,  facing  his  tomb,  to  leave  an 
untarnished  reputation  behind  him.  It 
answers  in  advance  any  criticism  that 
may  hereafter  be  levelled  at  him. 

Clemencea'u’s  career  as  a  writer 
started  in  1859,  five  years  before  the 
civil  war  in  America.  As  a  medical 
student,  he  loved  his  pen  more  than 
his  scalpel.  He  took  hours  to  compose 
a  newsjwper  article,  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  little  or  no  money,  and  cut  his 
classes  in  dissection.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  graduated  with  honors  and  as  a 
young  doctor  seemed  destined  for  the 
greatest  heights. 

His  first  contributions  were  to  La 
Balaille  (The  Battle),  a  nervous  little 
sheet  which  could  today  be  classed  as 
pure  Red  literature.  His  writings  were 
inflammatory,  the  bitter  criticism  of  a 
youth  who  saw  everything  wrong  with 
the  world  and  had  a  youth’s  enthusiasm 
for  setting  the  world  aright. 

His  journalistic  efforts  gained  him 
some  local  notoriety,  especially  after  his 
voyage  to  America  where  he  reported 
for  the  staid  old  Temps,  the  semi-offi¬ 
cial  newspaper  of  Paris,  the  stirring 
scenes  of  Civil  War  battles.  He  went 
through  a  campaign  on  the  Potomac,  one 
of  the  few  foreign  journalists  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  scene  of  civil  carnage. 
His  interview  with  Grant  is  a  classic. 

He  continued  to  write  for  the  Temps 
and  wormed  his  way  into  politics  as 
Mayor  of  Montmartre,  then  a  quiet  dis¬ 
trict  of  Paris  and  not  the  gilded  hilltop 
of  commercialized  vice  and  entertainment 
that  it  now  is.  He  moved  from  there 
into  the  National  Assembly  and  was 
present  at  Bordeaux,  as  a  Deputy,  when 
France  wrote  off  her  claim  to  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  in  favor  of  Bismark  and 
her  German  conquerors. 

Clemenceau  has  often  told  me  of  the 
pledge  he  took  that  day  to  even  the 
score.  He  had  the  happiness  nearly  a 
half  century  later  of  standing  in  the 
Versailles  palace  while  German  dele¬ 
gates  across  the  table  signed  a  treaty 
of  surrender  ceding  back  to  France  its 
eastern  departments. 

Like  all  good  newspapermen,  Clem¬ 
enceau  had  the  ambition  to  found  and 
own  a  string  of  newspapers.  His  first 
venture  was  to  establish  the  Matin 


(Morning)  ;  not  the  same  Paris  Matin 
which  exists  today  with  a  solid  bank¬ 
roll  and  beautiful  site  on  the  boulevards, 
but  a  lively  sheet  with  advanced  ideas, 
nevertheless. 


Georges  Clemenceau 

It  lasted  for  six  days,  so  Clemenceau 
turned  back  to  writing  for  the  Temps. 
His  next  effort  was  La  Justice,  which 
he  founded  in  1880  and  kept  going  for 
20  years.  It  was  in  this  paper  that 
Flmile  Zola’s  famous  masterpiece  "JWc- 
cuse”  (I  Accuse)  was  published,  but  it 
was  Clemenceau,  not  Zola,  who  com¬ 
posed  the  striking  title. 

His  next  venture  was  /,e  Bloc,  with 
which  from  political  exile  in  Belgium 
he  tried  to  rally  the  left  groups  of  Par¬ 
liament.  It  lasted  from  1900  to  1902, 
and  then  in  1903  he  brought  to  life  per¬ 
haps  his  most  famous  newspaper 


IJAurore.  It  lasted  only  until  1907,  but 
during  that  time  he  wrote  thousands  of 
articles  in  defense  of  Dreyfus  and  the 
rights  of  man. 

During  that  time  he  became  Premier 
of  France,  in  1906,  and  his  writings  took 
on  an  added  importance.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  now  to  turn  through  the  files  of 
that  paper  and  read  the  stormings  of 
the  fiery  Premier.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  from  them  how  he  earned  his 
sobriquet  of  Tiger,  for  his  claws  ripped 
through  the  flesh  of  his  enemies  and  his 
enemies  were  legion. 

Just  before  the  war,  he  created 
IJHomme  Libre  (The  Free  Man)  which 
furnished  him  with  an  outlet  for  his 
journalistic  energy,  but  its  title  was 
changed  to  L’Homme  Enchaine  (The 
Chained  Man)  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  when  Clemenceau  wasted  some  of 
his  precious  sarcasm  on  the  French  army 
censors. 

In  September,  1914,  one  of  the  censors 
returned  to  Clemenceau  a  page-proof  of 
his  paper  with  a  blue  pencil  mark  strik¬ 
ing  out  his  leading  editorial.  A  few  days 
later  another  blue  mark  struck  out  his 
biting  criticism  of  the  retreat  of  the 
Government  from  Paris  to  Bordeau.x  in 
face  of  the  enemy’s  advances. 

The  next  day,  the  Clemenceau  paper 
came  out  w'ith  a  changed  masthead.  It 
was  no  longer  L’Homme  Libre  but 
L’Homme  Enchaine.  A  few  years  later, 
in  1917,  when  he  returned  to  power  as 
leader  of  France’s  victory  cabinet,  the 
Tiger  had  the  satisfaction  of  sinking  his 
claws  in  the  same  army  censor  who  had 
taken  liberties  with  his  pageproofs.  The 
censor  was  suddenly  assigned  to  active 
duty  on  the  Verdun  front. 

Clemenceau  was  a  tireless  writer.  He 
wrote  best  at  night,  and  most  of  his 
work  was  done  from  midnight  to  morn¬ 
ing  at  his  home.  He  often  wrote  for  five 
or  more  newspapers  at  a  time.  The  city 
editors,  at  his  orders,  clipped  the  morn¬ 
ing  papers,  stuffed  the  most  interesting 
clippings  into  an  envelope  and  sent  them 
to  the  Tiger’s  house. 


The  cyclist  rang  the  bell  at  2  or  3 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  tucked  the  en¬ 
velope  in  the  door.  Clemenceau  rose, 
got  his  clippings  and  sat  down  to  write 
his  next  day’s  article  which, the  cyclist 
took  back  to  the  office.  This  happened 
four  or  five  times  a  night,  so  finally 
Clemenceau  fell  into  the  habit  of  going 
to  bed  fully  dressed,  a  habit  which  he 
maintained  until  his  recent  fatal  illness. 

He  undressed  for  bed  shortly  after 
dark  and  put  on  a  night  shirt  in  place  of 
his  day  shirt.  Then  he  dressed  complete¬ 
ly  again,  putting  on  his  swallow-tails, 
his  famous  trenchcap,  his  grey  gloves 
and  his  wooly  bedroom  slippers.  Thus 
clad,  he  lay  down  on  a  hard  bed,  with¬ 
out  mattress  and  covered  himself  with  a 
single  blanket. 

At  any  hour  of  the  night  when  his 
sleep  was  broken,  he  got  up,  took  his 
featlier-pen  and  wrote.  In  his  last  days 
all  of  his  writings  found  their  way  to  the 
Illustraticm,  a  staid  French  weekly.  It 
published  excerpts  from  his  life  of  Claude 
Monet  and  his  classic  of  literature, 
"Demosthenes.” 

The  Tiger  had  never  learned  to  handle 
a  typewriter,  although  every  manufac¬ 
turer  in  the  world  had  offered  him  gilded 
models  if  he  would  but  use  them.  Until 
the  last  he  sharpened  a  quill  with  his 
knife  and  dipped  into  an  ink-filled  horn. 

During  the  closing  months  of  his  life, 
the  Tiger,  still  knew  the  value  of  an 
interview  and  a  scoop,  but  he  still  pre¬ 
tended  to  refuse  them.  His  refusal  was 
more  polite  than  it  once  was.  He  was  no 
longer  the  clawing  tiger,  but  a  grand- 
fatherly  old  man  who  was  anxious  to 
talk  to  you  about  declining  years.  He 
talked  so  much  about  his  own  end  being 
near  that  he  gave  the  impression  of  hav¬ 
ing  lost  his  iron  nerve  of  old. 

“If  I  had  to  live  over  again,  I  would 
cut  out  the  study  of  medicine  and  the 
politics,”  Clemenceau  once  told  me,  just 
before  his  recent  critical  illness. 

“A  writer  is  born  to  it,  and  he  can  do 
more  good  for  himself  and  for  his  fel¬ 
lows  and  get  more  enjoyment  out  of  life 
by  doing  nothing  but  writing,  than  by 
mixing  his  trades.  Politics  makes  a  man 
bitter,  and  an  author  should  not  have  a 
bitter  pen  or  a  bitter  mind.” 

Clemenceau’s  writings  won  him  ease 
in  his  old  age  and  a  greater  fortune  than 
his  political  life.  His  newest  book  has 
been  sold  around  the  world,  the  rights 
bringing  him  nearly  two  million  francs. 


IMPOSTER  NABBED 


Toledo  Blade  Man  Cause*  Arrest  of 
Fake  Newspaper  Man 

William  H.  Conroy  walked  into  the 
city  room  of  the  Toledo  Blade  recently 
and  talked  to  Urban  T.  Murphy,  assis¬ 
tant  city  editor.  Representing  himself 
as  a  representative  of  the  Neiv  York 
Daily  News,  he  gave  what  he  considered 
a  hot  tip  on  a  notorious  murder  case, 
and  asked  for  a  reporter  to  go  the 
rounds  of  gambling  places  that  night  to 
prove  his  story.  Murphy  assigned  a 
police  reporter  to  the  job,  who  made 
an  appointment  to  meet  the  tipster  that 
evening. 

Then  Murphy  called  the  New  York 
News,  and  made  a  few  inquiries.  When 
the  reporter  met  Conroy  that  night  he 
took  a  couple  of  detectives  with  him. 
.•\t  the  police  station  Conroy  was  held 
for  Troy,  N.  Y.,  police  who  took  him 
to  that  city  to  face  charges  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences. 


MOCHEL  IN  AKRON 

.Arthur  Mochel,  assistant  classified 
manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  Press,  has 
been  appointed  classified  manager  of  the 
.Akron  Times-Press,  a  member  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  group.  Mochel  was 
given  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Fort  Pitt 
Hotel,  prior  to  leaving  for  his  new  post. 
Henry  E.  Peiffer  was  toastmaster. 


GOOSE  HANGS  HIGH  FOR  PORTLAND  EDITORS 


R.  C.  Callvert,  managing  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  at  the  extreme  left, 
and  B.  F.  Irvine,  editor  of  the  Oregon  Journal,  at  the  extreme  right,  holding 
wild  geese  of  the  type  known  as  “Canadian  honkers,”  presented  to  them  hy 
hunters  at  Arlington,  Ore.,  recently.  The  picture  was  taken  on  a  good-will 
tour  to  central  Oregon  and  southern  Washington.  Standing  next  to  Mr.  Call¬ 
vert  are  the  two  Arlington  hunters  who  shot  the  geese,  William  Kurtz  and 
E^rl  Snell,  while  beside  Mr.  Irvine  stand  O.  W.  Mielke  and  Tommy  Luke, 
Portland  business  men. 
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DAILIES  RESTATING  LOCAL-NATIONAL 
RULES  TO  CHECK  “RATE  RAIDS” 


Washington  Evening  Star  Restates  Its  Rule  in  Recent  Letter  to 
Agencies  and  Advertisers — A.N.A.E.  Code  Repub¬ 
lished  for  Guidance  of  Members 


The  problem  of  distinguishing  between 
advertising  entitled  to  local  rates 
and  advertising  which  should  be  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  natkinal  rates,  continually 
a  vexing  one  in  newspaper  offices,  was 
again  pushed  into  the  spotlight  this  week 
by  publication  of  the  compendium  of 
rates  gathered  by  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers,  which  is  reported 
on  page  12  of  this  issue. 

Definitions  used  by  newspapers  indi¬ 
cate  a  general  agreement  that  the  local 
rate  is  intended  for  the  bona  fide  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  firm  doing  an  ordinary 
retail  business  in  the  city  of  publication, 
while  the  national,  or  general  rate  is 
intended  to  apply  to  all  other  advertising. 

Application  of  the  general  principle 
to  borderline  cases  is  a  source  of  diffi¬ 
culty,  however,  and  s<o  are  cases  where 
a  newspaper  accepts  advertising  at  its 
lower  rates  as  a  matter  of  bargaining 
without  reference  to  definitions. 

A  statement  sent  out  by  the  IVashiitg- 
ton  Evening  Star  announces  its  position 
thus : 

“Local  advertising  rates  apply  only  to 
the  advertising  of  firms  doing  a  retail- 
to  consumer  business  exclusively  fr<mi 
their  own  retail  outlet  in  Washington. 

“.Advertising  which  cannot  qualify 
under  the  abtive  definition  is  charged  for 
at  our  general  rate  of  25  cents  a  line 
flat. 

“All  general  advertising  received  by 
us  from  a  general  advertising  agency  is 
subject  to  the  agency  commission  of  12 
per  cent  and  a  cash  discount  of  3  per 
cent  if  patment  is  received  by  us  on  or 
before  the  20tb  of  the  month  following 
the  advertising.  No  coirunission  or  dis¬ 
count  is  allowed  on  local  retail  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

The  regulations  of  the  Clerrland  A'cic.v 
on  application  of  local  rates  arc  as 
follows ; 

“An  advertiser  is  entitled  to  the  local 
rate  only  when  he  sells  to  the  public 
solely  through  one  or  more  retail  stores 
which  he  owns  and  controls,  and  whose 
signature  or  address  appears  in  the 
advertisement. 

“The  News  will  i»ot  accept  from  a 
retail  merchant  at  a  local  rate,  as  part 
or  all  of  an  advertisement,  advertising 
copy  which  bears  as  a  signature  the 
name  of  a  manufacturer. 

“No  tie-up  advertising  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  from  a  retail  store  unless  the 
main  or  theme  advertisement  with  which 
the  tie-up  advertisement  is  run  is  paid 
for  at  the  national  rates  nor  will  a  list 
of  dealers  be  published  at  any  other 
than  the  national  rates  fo.r  both  main  and 
dealer  list  advertising.” 

Another  definition  is  the  one  applied  by 
Media  Records,  Inc.,  in  its  work  of 
measuring  the  diflferent  classes  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  370  newspapers  in  79  cities. 
The  Media  Records  definition  says :  “Un¬ 
der  the  classification  ‘local’  is  included 
the  advertising  of  retail  merchants.  Un¬ 
der  the  classification  ‘national’  is  included 
the  advertising  of  products.  The  local 
advertiser  is  the  merchant  whose  custom¬ 
ers  are  the  consumers.  The  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  the  iranufacturer  who  dis¬ 
tributes  to  those  merchants.  Thus  a  dis¬ 
tinction  is  made  between  the  merchant 
who  sells  many  products  in  one  store 
or  store  organization  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  sells  one  product  through 
many  stores.” 

The  most  comprehensive  statement, 
however,  is  undoubtedly  that  approved 
by  the  Newspaper  .Advertising  Execu¬ 
tives,  .Association  at  its  1928  convention 
and  recently  republished  for  the  guidance 
of  its  meml)ers.  This  not  only  attempts 
to  cover  every  possible  problem,  but  lists 
specific  lines  of  business  as  they  should 
be  classified. 

The  .A.  N.  -A.  E.  code,  after  recom¬ 
mending  the  use  of  the  terms  “retail” 
and  “general”  instead  of  “local”  and 
“national,”  says: 

“It  is  recommended  that  the  local  or 


retail  rate  schedule  be  applied  solely  to 
the  advertising  of  a  firm  or  individual  in 
which  the  pnxluct  or  service  advertised 
is  offered  direct  to  the  consumer  through 
a  retail  outlet  or  outlets  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  the  advertiser  in  the  city  of 
publication. 

“It  is  recommended  that  ‘general’  ad¬ 
vertising  rates  shall  apply  to  all  adver¬ 
tisements  of  manufacturers  or  wholesal¬ 
ers  whose  product  or  service  is  adver¬ 
tised  for  .sale,  either  partially  or  entirely, 
through  retail  outlets  not  owned  by  tne 
firm  or  individual  who  is  paying  for  the 
advertising.  Even  though  the  product  or 
service  is  offered  for  sale  through  some 
outlets  owned  by  the  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler,  if  it  is  al.so  offered  for  sale 
in  any  outlets  not  owned  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer  or  wholesaler,  it  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  lx?  ‘generally’  distributed  and 
shall  take  the  general  rate.  In  other 
words,  all  advertising  other  than  that  of 
liona  fide  retailers,  paid  for  entirely  by 
themselves  and  offering  goods  or  service 
at  outlets  owned  by  themselves,  shall  be 
considered  ‘general’  and  shall  take  the 
general  rate  without  reference  to  whether 
the  copy  is  placed  ‘direct’  or  through 
an  advertising  agency. 

“It  is  recommendefl  that  the  advertising 
of  a  Ixina  fide  ass(K?iation  of  local  retail¬ 
ers,  in  which  the  products  of  more  tnan 
one  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  are  ad¬ 
vertised.  or  strictly  institutional  co-opera¬ 
tive  advertising  of  a  group  of  retail  mer¬ 
chants,  shall  be  accepted  at  the  local  re¬ 
tail  rate,  provided  such  advertising  is 
actually  paid  for  by  the  merchants  in¬ 
volved.  However,  any  advertisement  over 
the  signature  of  two  or  more  retail  out¬ 


lets  of  separate  ownership,  offering  the 
product  or  service  of  the  same  manufac¬ 
turer  at  the  same  price,  shall  be  assumed 
to  be  ‘general’  advertising  and  shall 
take  the  general  rate,  whether  it  is  ad¬ 
mitted  that  the  manufacturer  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  paying  for  the  space  or  not. 

“It  is  recommended  that  every  news¬ 
paper  member  use  care  to  prevent  the 
successful  use  of  any  subterfuge  what¬ 
soever  to  obtain  the  local  retail  rate  for 
general  advertising  of  manufacturers  or 
wholesalers.” 

The  .A.N..A.E.  committee  which  pre¬ 
pared  this  c<xle  said  in  its  report :  “The 
newspapers  of  the  country  have  them¬ 
selves  to  blame  largely  for  the  effort 
of  national  advertisers  to  get  a  local 
rate.  It  is  therefore  up  to  the  news¬ 
papers  to  adopt  a  uniform  policy  that 
shall  be  recognized  by  them  and  by  their 
customers  without  any  deviation  what¬ 
soever.  Once  this  is  done,  and  more 
important  still,  established  by  a  few 
months  of  usage,  the  attempts  to  get 
retail  rates  on  general  advertising  copy 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.” 

The  committee  added  the  following 
list  of  businesses  which  in  its  opinion 
should  be  rexjuired  to  pay  the  “gen¬ 
eral”  rate : 

Milk  distributors,  ice-cream  manufac¬ 
turers,  coal  and  ice  companies,  insurance 
companies,  gas  and  electric  companies, 
except  for  retail  store  advertising  of 
goods  not  manufactured  by  themselves. 

Telephone  and  street  railway  com¬ 
panies,  security  firms  (houses  selling 
securities  either  entirely  or  partially  to 
banks  who  in  return  retail  them  to  in¬ 
dividual  customers  are  considered  to  lie 
wholesalers  of  bonds  and  other  secur¬ 
ities  and  should  pay  the  general  rate). 

Financial  advertisers,  publishers,  re¬ 
sorts  and  travel,  educational  advertis¬ 
ing,  manufacturers,  wholesalers  or  dis¬ 
tributors  of  furniture,  shoes,  jewelry, 
women’s  wear,  men’s  wear,  candy,  bev¬ 
erages,  cigars,  building  material  (other 
than  retail),  musical  instruments,  elec¬ 
trical  and  radio,  RxkI  products. 


NEW  PRESS  LEGISLATION  IN  CONGRESS 
ASSUMES  THREE  PHASES 

Approaching  Session  Will  Discuss  Several  Newspaper  Meas¬ 
ures — Little  Doubt  Seen  in  Enactment  of  Bill  Protecting 
Reporters’  Source  of  Information. 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Washington  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher 

W  ASHINGTON,  Nov.  27.— From 
”  present  indications,  the  contempt  case 
which  recently  landed  three  Washington 
reporters  in  jail  for  declining  to  betray 
confidences  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
in  legislation  in  the  approaching  session 
of  Congress.  Movements  for  amend¬ 
ment  of  statutes  covering  contempt  in  the 
Federal  courts  now  have  assumed  three 
phases. 

First,  exemption  of  newspaper  men 
from  ccmipulsion  to  disclose  sources  of 
confidential  information ; 

Second,  provision  that  no  person  shall 
be  imprisoned  or  otherwise  punished  for 
contenipt,  except  in  cases  of  an  overt  act 
committee!  in  the  presence  of  the  court, 
until  convicted  by  a  jury ; 

Third,  provisiim  that  judges  shall  not 
sit  in  cases  of  alleged  contempt  which 
they  themselves  have  instituted. 

From  time  to  time,  each  of  the.se  fea¬ 
tures  has  been  discussed  in  Congress  in 
more  or  less  desultory  fashion ;  now,  all 
bid  fair  to  become  subjects  of  actual 
legislation. 

Under  the  first  head,  three  measures 
already  await  consideration  and  action, 
introduced  respectively  by  Representative 
Jacob  A.  Garber,  of  Virginia ;  Repre¬ 
sentative  Fiorello  H.  LaGuardia,  of  New 
A’ork,  and  Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of 
Kansas. 

By  Mr.  LaGuardia’s  measure  and, 
in  effect,  by  Senator  Capper’s,  “no  re¬ 
porter,  editor  or  publisher  connected 
with  any  newspaper  shall  be  compelled 
to  disclose  the  source  of  any  informa¬ 
tion,  confidential  in  its  nature,”  to  any 
United  States  court  or  any  Federal 
grand  jury,  or  before  either  House  of 
Congress,  or  congressional  committee. 


Mr.  LaGuardia’s  measure  excepts  cases 
in  which  treason  may  be  involved,  and 
Mr.  Garber's  includes  cases  before 
United  States  Commissioners. 

Of  the  enactment  of  one  of  these  bills, 
or  a  bill  of  the  same  nature,  there  seems 
to  be  little  doubt.  So  widespread  has 
been  the  protest  against  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  three  IVashuujton  Times  re¬ 
porters  for  refusing  to  betray  their  con¬ 
fidants  that  the  repercussion  has  shaken 
both  the  House  and  Senate  office  build¬ 
ings  and  awakened  the  occupants  to 
active  realization  of  the  demand  for 
remedial  action.  The  time  for  desultory 
discussion  is  now  felt  to  have  passed, 
and  a  definite  showdown  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  seems  a  certainty. 

Covering  the  second  point,  another 
provision  is  advanced  that  no  person 
shall  be  punished  for  contempt  “except 
in  cases  where  the  contempt  consists  of 
an  overt  disorderly  act  committed  in  the 
actual  and  immediate  presence  of  the 
court,  unless  found  guilty  of  the  act  or 
acts  constituting  the  contempt  after  a 
trial  by  jury,  and  such  trial  by  jury  shall 
be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  con¬ 
tempt  shall  have  been  committed.” 

Retirement  of  the  judge  sitting  in  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  which  he  himself  has 
instituted  appears  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Judicial  Code  and  is 
sponsored  by  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg,  of  Michigan.  In  effect,  “such 
trial  shall  be  pre.sided  over  by  a  judge 
not  connected  in  any  way  with  the  case, 
trial,  motion  or  other  proceedings  in 
which  the  contempt  is  charged”. 

In  both  chambers  of  the  Congress 
these  subjects  will  be  handled  by  the 
Judiciary  committees. 


JUDGE  WARNS  NEWS  MEN 
AT  McMANUS  TRIAL 


Juror  Claimed  He  Wa»  “Annoyed’* 
by  Reporters — Special  Wires  Run 
to  Courtroom,  Where  Thirty 
“Stars”  Are  at  Work 


Imputations  that  unethical  methods  had 
been  used  in  the  covering  of  the  trial 
of  George  .A.  McManus  for  the  murder 
of  .Arnold  Rothstein,  Broadway  racketeer, 
were  made  this  week  when  Judge  Charles 
C.  Nott,  Jr.,  warned  newsi)aper  men  that 
any  tampering  with  the  jurors  would  be 
met  with  the  revocation  of  passes  and 
admittance  to  the  courtroom. 

The  incident  grew  out  of  the  meeting 
of  a  juror  with  Edward  O’Toole  of  the 
Ne^v  York  Telegram  and  John  O'Don¬ 
nell  of  the  Netv  York  Dailv  Nezes  in 
a  speakeasy  after  working  out  one  nrgbt 
this  week.  Out  of  this  meeting  and  the 
conversation  that  followed  was  Ixirn  the 
story  that  this  juror  had  been  guilty  of 
conduct  that  would  make  him  unfit  for 
jury  service.  Several  papers  printed  the 
story  and  these  led  the  juror  to  tell  his 
story  to  the  court.  When  the  judge  took 
the  bench  the  next  day  he  issued  his  ulti¬ 
matum  to  the  reporters. 

“Mr.  Smith  has  been  annoyed  by  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  press.”  .said  Judge 
Nott.  “I  believe  that  other  members  of 
the  jury  have  been  annoyed  and  fol¬ 
lowed  in  a  similar  manner.  Now.  1  have 
no  intention  to  restrict  the  legitimate  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  press.  I  have  no  juri'- 
diction  as  to  what  occurs  on  the  street, 
but  I  have  jurisdiction  as  to  what  g<HS 
on  here.  I  am  announcing  now  that  ti 
any  juror  reports  to  me  a  similar  inci¬ 
dent  on  the  part  of  any  representative 
of  any  paper,  the  pass  will  be  revoked 
and  the  representatives  of  that  paper  will 
Im?  excluded.” 

To  Cover  this  trial  the  local  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  wire  services  have  made 
siK'cial  prejtarations.  Telegraph  wires 
have  been  run  into  a  large  table  in  the 
main  hall  of  the  building  and  the  stories 
are  sent  direct  to  the  papers  as  they  are 
written  by  the  men  m  the  courtroom. 
Extra  court  officers  have  been  assigned  to 
do  nothing  but  run  the  copy. 

The  .Veil’  York  Evening  Journal  has 
set  up  a  teletype  machine  and  a  woman 
operator  relays  the  running  story.  The 
City  News  .Association  has  a  special 
phone  installed  in  a  small  room  outside 
the  courtroom  door. 

But  it  is  the  reporters  themselves  who 
lend  most  of  the  color  to  a  story  already 
intensely  interesting.  There  are  some 
30  of  them  who  are  reporting  the  trial 
itself,  not  to  mention  the  many  others 
who  phone  the  stories,  run  the  copy, 
and  cover  outside  details. 

The  papers  and  their  representatives 
follow:  Times,  Bruce  Rae;  Herald 

Tribune,  Thomas  Compere ;  World,  Ken¬ 
neth  Campbell:  American,  Damon  Run¬ 
yon  and  Joe  Mullaney ;  Mirror,  Franky 
Farley  and  Helen  Nolan;  Xezvs,  John 
O’Donnell. 

Associated  Press.  Foster  Hailey: 
United  Press,  Morris  DeHaven  Tracy: 
International  News  Service,  James  Kil- 
gallen ;  New  York  City  News  .Associa¬ 
tion,  John  Ootmor  and  Allan  H.  Keller. 

.9um,  Richard  Derochemont  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Strunsky ;  Post,  Byron  Darnton  and 
Dorothy  Ducas ;  Evening  World,  George 
Buchanan  Fife  and  Ralph  Pulitzer.  Jr.: 
Telegram,  Joseph  Lilly  and  Edward 
O’Toole ;  Journal,  Mike  Claffey,  .Alex 
Feinberg  and  Ruth  Ridenour. 

Brooklyn  Eagle,  Wilbur  Rogers: 
Brooklyn  Standard-Union.  Edward 
Plummer;  Grafyhic,  Jack  I'orbes  and 
Bob  Spurge. 

This  dlues  not  complete  the  host  of 
news-gatherers  and  their  aids  by  any 
means.  In  some  ca.ses,  such  as  the 
Telegram,  there  are  five  other  men  edit¬ 
ing  copy  and  sending  it  along. 

Staff  artists  have  lK?en  plentiful  because 
of  a  court  order  against  the  taking  of 
photfigraphs  in  the  court  rfxmi  and  the 
ubiquitous  pli*.)tographers  swarm  about 
the  corridors  of  the  building  like  small 
armies  on  the  march.  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  out  of  town  correspondents  as  well. 
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GLARE  OF  FOOTUGHTS  GUIDED  HAMMOND 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Critic  Ran  Away  from  Home  at  15  to  Satisfy  Passion  for  Stage — Starts  on 

Round- the-World  Trip  in  Interest  of  Wife’s  Health 


By  WAYNE  WEISHAAR 


PERCY  HAMMOND,  dramatic  critic 
of  the  .Vcw>  York  Herald  Tribune 
and  probably  the  most  widely  quoted 
commentator  on  the  theater,  left  New 
York  Thursday  of  last  week  on  a  round- 
the-world  voyage. 

Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hammond, 
whose  ill-health  made  the  trip  advisable, 
the  critic  quit  his  desk  for  the  first  ex¬ 
tended  leave  he  has  taken  in  3.S  years  of 
newspaper  work.  Celebrity  hunters  at 
New  York  theatrical  premieres  will  miss 
Hammond  from  among  the  first  nighters 
until  April.  In  the  interim  his  work 
will  be  handled  by  .Arthur  Kuhl  and 
other  members  of  the  critical  staff. 

Tuesday  night  Mr.  Hammond  covered 
"Claire  .Adams"  as  his  final  assignment 
before  beginning  his  leave,  and  although 
some  8,(KK)  reviews  have  found  literate 
release  from  his  typewriter  since  he 
t)egan  sitting  in  judgment  on  plays,  his 
zest  for  newspaper  work  is  as  keen  as 
it  was  when  he  first  smelled  printers' 
ink  in  Cadiz,  ().,  as  a  youngster  in  knee 
breeches. 

In  fact  he  as.serted  that  no  considera¬ 
tion  except  bis  wife's  bealth  would  in¬ 
duce  him  to  desert  his  desk  for  so  long 
a  leave. 

“A  newspaper  job  is  the  best  job  in 
the  world,"  he  declared.  "Hanking, 
finance,  mercantile  positions  do  not  com¬ 
pare  with  it.  It  offers  a  young  man 
more  oi)portunities.  more  ‘breaks’  than 
any  other  field.  Would  I  do  it  all  over 
again?  .Absolutely.” 

Neither  the  theater  nor  newspapers 
have  ever  lost  their  glamor  for  him,  he 
confesses.  The  spell  of  the  footlights 
and  the  sound  of  the  presses  claimed  hitp 
about  the  .same  time.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  but  most  of  his  uncles  were 
newspaper  men.  Hammond  learned  to 
stick  type  about  the  same  time  that  first 
he  passed^  handbills  to  earn  his  admission 
to  one-night  stand  road  shows  that 
played  in  the  Cadiz  opera  house.  “Little 
Nugget,”  in  which  Joseph  Cawthorne 
played  the  leading  comedy  role,  was  the 
first  play  he  ever  attended.  The  per¬ 
formance  enthralled  him  and  he  decided 
that  in  future  he  was  going  to  see  as 
many  shows  as  possible.  Despite  the 
opposition  of  his  father  who  did  not 
approve  at  all  of  his  son  “hanging 
around  that  opera  house,”  the  boy  passed 
handbills  to  earn  his  way  to  see  Robert 
Downing  in  “The  Gladiator”.  The  pro¬ 
duction  had  another  adversary  than 
Hammond  Senior,  for  Sam  Jones,  the 
revivalist,  was  conducting  a  series  of 
meetings  in  the  town  and  was  laying 
particular  stress  on  those  attending 
theaters. 

Perhaps  the  joint  opposition  of  pulpit 
and  parent  only  increased  his  love  for 
the  theater.  But  plays  were  rare  in 
Cadiz  and  the  boy  who  had  seen  new 
vistas  of  an  outside  world  presented  to 
him  through  the  magic  of  scenes  beyond 
the  footlights,  longed  for  new  scenes. 
When  he  was  l.S  life  in  the  sedate  vil¬ 
lage  irked  him  so  that  he  ran  away  to 
Pitt.sburgh  and  for  a  few  weeks  earned 
enough  by  selling  papers  to  buy  seats  in 
the  peanut  galleries  of  the  theaters,  from 
which  vantage  point  he  saw  many  of  the 
dramas  of  the  day. 

Rut  it  was  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  he  went  after  a  few  months  in 
Pittsburgh,  that  his  allegiance  to  print¬ 
ers  ink  and  the  theater  was  sealed  and 
tnade  a  life  compact  and  Senator  John 
Sherman  wa.s  the  man  who  made  it  pos¬ 
sible.  The  incident  has  been  a  secret 
between  the  late  statesman  and  the  critic 
until  the  pre.sent  telling,  he  revealed. 

"I  landed  in  Washington  without 
much  money  and  with  no  job,”  Mr. 
Hammond  began.  “I  paid  a  week’s  rent 
on  an  inexpensive  room  and  tried  to 
get  work,  but  I  could  find  none.  For 
nine  days  I  went  along  with  practically 
nothing  to  eat.  I  was  too  proud  to  beg 
an<l  I  couldn’t  get  a  chance  to  earn  any 
money.  My  father  was  a  prosperous 


merchant  and  my  uncles  were  well 
known  in  Ohio,  but  I  was  unwilling  to 
ask  them  for  money.  One  night  as  I 
stood  outside  a  theater  someone  pointed 
out  a  distinguished  man  Who  came  out 


Percy  Haniiiioiid 


and  entered  a  carriage.  He  was  Sena¬ 
tor  John  Sherman.  .Now  the  name  Sher¬ 
man  had  been  always  revered  in  our 
family  for  my  father  and  grandfather 
had  fought  in  the  Union  .Army.  So  I 
believed  he  might  help  me  find  work. 
Dizzy  and  weak  from  prolonged  hunger 
I  followed  his  carriage  but  could  not 
keep  up.  I  learned  his  house  number 
and  when  1  rang  at  tiie  door  a  butler 
admitted  me  asking  if  I  had  an  appoint¬ 
ment  with  the  Senator.  I  said  that  I 
didn’t  but  that  I  was  from  Ohio  and 
would  like  to  see  him.  Senator  Sher¬ 
man  was  not  in  the  room,  but  he  appar¬ 
ently  overheard  the  conversation  for  he 
called  down  from  a  room  above  “Send 
him  up." 

“Weak  and  wobbly  I  went  up  the 
stairs.  When  the  senator  saw  me  he 
asked  who  I  was.  1  told  liiin  and  added, 
hardly  knowing  what  I  was  saying,  that 
my  father  and  grandfather  had  marched 
with  (ieneral  William  T.  Sherman. 
That  was  as  far  as  I  got — I  went  out  in 
a  dead  faint.  When  I  came  to,  the 
Senator  had  figured  out  that  I  was  weak 
from  loss  of  food.  .A  little  later  we 
were  eating  crackers  and  milk  together 
and  I  was  telling  him  how  I  wanted  to 
find  a  job.  He  listened,  noting  that  I 
was  too  young  to  pass  civil  service  exam¬ 
inations.  Finally  he  said :  ‘With  as 
many  newspaper  relatives  as  you  have, 
you  ought  to  be  able  to  set  type.  I  told 
him  that  I  could,  but  that  I  was  not  a 
member  of  the  typographical  union.  He 
told  me  to  be  at  the  Government  Print¬ 
ing  office  at  11  a.  m.  the  next  morning 
ready  to  go  to  work.  But  in  promising 
to  help  me  he  demanded  one  pledge. 
That  was  that  I  would  not  stay  in  Whsh- 
ington  longer  than  four  years.  ‘.A  gov¬ 
ernment  iob  in  Washington  isn’t  a  gocxl 
place  for  a  young  man  with  ambition  to 
stay  permanently,’  he  told  me.  I  prom¬ 
ised.  The  next  morning  I  was  at  the 
printing  office  and  awaiting  me  there  was 
a  union  card  filled  out  in  my  name. 

Type-setting  in  the  government  print¬ 
ing  office  was  by  hand  and  as  Hammond 
was  a  swift  compositor  he  made  far 
above  the  average  wage.  This  gave  him 
money  to  "o  to  the  tlieater  anrl  he  went 
almost  nightly.  He  saw  Tananschek  and 
remembers  Iiilia  Marlowe,  a  girl  in  her 
'teens,  plaving  one  of  her  first  learls.  He 
determined  that  if  possible  he  wonlcl 
earn  a  living  by  writing  alxiut  the  thea¬ 
ter.  Four  years  to  a  day  after  he  took 
his  printing  job,  Hammond  kept  his 


promise  and  went  home  to  Ohio  to  enroll 
in  old  Franklin  College  where  he  took  a 
four-year  course. 

From  college  Hammond  went  to  an 
editorial  job  on  the  ChiUicothc  (O.) 
Xezi's  Adz'ertiser,  a  paper  in  which  he 
had  acquired  an  interest  and  at  22  he 
was  made  editor.  He  conducted  a  vigor¬ 
ous  campaign  against  the  political  regime 
then  controlling  the  county.  Papers  in 
the  favor  of  the  political  organization  in 
power  got  most  of  the  legal  an.d  other 
advertising,  and  the  young  editor’s  paper 
got  the  remainder,  which  wasn’t  much. 

.After  it  became  apparent  that  the  up¬ 
hill  fight  could  not  be  won  and  when  his 
investment  was  almost  gone,  the  young 
editor  went  to  Chicago  to  look  for  work. 
He  had  money  enough  to  reach  that  city 
but  not  much  more,  and  nine  rather  lean 
days  elapsed  before  he  was  hired  as  a 
reporter  for  the  City  Nezvs  at  $8  a 
week.  It  was  the  last  time  he  had  to 
ask  for  work.  .After  several  years  with 
the  City  News  he  was  offered  a  place  on 
the  staff  of  the  Chicofio  Ez'cmnri  I'ost 
and  for  almost  ten  vears  he  worked  as 
reporter,  feature  writer,  editorial  writer 
and  critic.  When  Burns  Mantle  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Chicaqo  Tribune  to  the 
.Vcw  Y'nrk  Mail  in  100,8  Hammon<l  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mantle  on  the  Tribune. 

Once  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years 
he  was  barred  from  Shubert  theaters  in 
Chicago,  because  the  Alessrs.  Shubert 
objected  to  the  tenor  of  some  of  his 
criticisms.  But  his  publishers  backed 
their  critic  and  retaliated  against  what 
they  felt  was  an  effort  to  bulldoze  by 
throwing  the  advertising  of  the  Shubert 
theaters  out  of  the  paper.  The  breach 
was  healed  when  the  Shuberts  withdrew 
from  Chicago  their  agents  whose  com¬ 
plaints  had  caused  the  impasse.  In  1921, 
when  Heywood  Broun,  then  critic  on  the 
Veto  York  Herald  Tribune,  joined  the 
World.  Mr.  Hammond  joined  the  latter 
paper  as  critic  and  book  reviewer. 

The  next  tw’o  years  he  confesses 
were  extremely  difficult  ones.  At  48 
he  had  come  to  New  York  with  a 
‘‘Chicago  reputation.”  “Chicago  reputa¬ 
tions’’  are  traditionally  a  doubtful  asset 
in  Broadway’s  world  of  the  theater. 
.Anxious  to  establish  himself  in  the  city 
that  he  had  made  his  goal,  he  redoubled 
attention  to  making  his  criticisms  au¬ 
thentic,  readable  and  literate.  But  in 
adhering  to  his  policy  of  telling  the 
truth  as  he  saw  it  about  the  perform¬ 
ances  he  witnessed,  he  incurred  again 
that  bane  of  every  dramatic  critic’s  life, 
— the  threat  of  an  advertising  boycott 
unless  he  “pulled  his  punche.s.”  But  the 
publishers  of  the  Herald  Tribune  would 
brook  no  such  threats  and  blustering 
producers  were  told  that  they  might  ad¬ 
vertise  where  they  wished  but  that  Mr. 
Hammond  would  continue  to  review 
plays  by  the  standards  of  dramatic 
worth  and  not  by  the  yardstick  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  is  attested 
by  its  results.  The  knowMge  that  he 
was  backed  by  a  paper  committed  to  a 
vigorous  policy  of  editorial  independ¬ 
ence  gave  the  critic’s  work  a  new  con¬ 
fidence,  polish  and  poise.  Interest  in 
his  dramatic  reviews  won  ever  widen¬ 
ing  reader  interest.  Seldom  vitriolic 
and  never  angry,  his  criticisms  took  on 
a  distinctively  trenchant  and  yet  in¬ 
gratiating  quality. 

Some  stuccato  reviewers  take  pride 
in  the  fact  that  they  can  tear  a  com¬ 
plete  review  from  their  tvpewriters  in 
2.S  minutes.  But  not  Mr.  Hammond.  It 
is  tradition  in  the  Herald  Tribune  rooms 
that  Mr.  Hammond  generally  takes  an 
hour  and  a  quarter  to  write  a  criticism. 

But  the  Hammond  audience  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  New  A’ork.  For  years  his 
weekly  dramatic  letters  have  been  syn¬ 
dicated  by  the  Herald  Tribune  and 
through  this  medium  persons  in  remote 
inland  cities  that  almost  never  have  a 


chance  to  sec  the  animate  drama,  fol¬ 
low  week  by  week  through  his  column 
what  is  new  in  the  New  A’ork  theater. 
Once  when  this  reporter  was  dramatic 
editor  of  the  Dcs  Maine.'!  Register,  the 
Hammond  columai  was  crowded  out  of 
the  theater  section  for  one  edition  be¬ 
cause  of  a  misunderstanding  as  to  space. 
The  protests  from  readers  continued  for 
a  week.  Thereafter  the  composing  room 
was  told  to  “find  room  for  Hammond, 
even  at  the  cost  of  throwing  out  advance 
stories  for  local  theaters  and  motion 
picture  houses.” 

And  now  Mr.  Hammond  is  going 
on  a  trip  around  the  world,  not  because 
he  wants  to  go  but  becau.se  Mrs.  Ham¬ 
mond,  whom  Ring  Lardncr  has  called 
“The  perfect  wife,”  is  ill  and  doctors 
have  advised  a  long  sea  voyage. 

.As  he  looks  in  retrospect  at  the 
myriad  times  he  has  seen  the  curtain 
rise,  Mr.  Hammond  has  formulated 
some  definite  ideas  about  dramatic  criti¬ 
cism.  He  believes  that  all  critics  worth 
their  salt  “hew  to  the  line"  in  drama 
reporting.  He  believes  that  deep  last¬ 
ing  friendships  between  critics  and  act¬ 
ors  are  not  impossible  but  arc  uidikely. 
He  believes  that  stage  people  as  a  grouji 
dislike  all  critics  buti  that  they  dis¬ 
like  honest  critics  less  than  those  who 
habitually  praise  them.  He  believes  that 
most  actors  are  goo<l  sixirtsmen  and  that 
they  accept  unfavorable  comment  in  bet¬ 
ter  grace  than  either  playwrights  or  pro¬ 
ducers.  He  is  sure  that  the  best  plays 
today  are  infinitely  better  than  those 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  that  the 
worst  plays  now  are  much  worse  than 
the  worst  plays  then.  He  says  that  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  may  change  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  so  iirediction  is  vain,  but  that 
there  is  in  sight  no  prospect  for  revival 
of  the  drama  as  played  by  traveling 
companies  in  cities  of  “the  road.” 

Before  embarking  on  the  President 
Polk  in  which  he  sailed  he  gave  his 
estimate  of  jo'urnalism  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  it  affords  young  men. 

"It’s  a  great  game.  I’d  do  it  all  over 
again.  To  get  ahead  in  newspapering, 
like  in  anything  else,  one  must  have 
lx)th  ability  an<l  luck.  Within  limits 
one  can  get  whatever  he  wants  if  he 
wants  it  enough.  You’ve  got  to  have  the 
stuff  but  yo’ii’vc  got  to  get  ‘the  breaks’ 
as  well.  I’ve  had  them.  A  man  should 
aim  at  specializing  after  bis  first  few 
years  on  a  paper.  He  should  follow 
his  natural  inclination  as  to  what  his 
specialty  will  be.  A  newspaper  job 
offers  more  opportunities  than  other 
lines  of  work.  I’ve  been  on  newspapers 
.ks  years  and  never  asked  for  a  raise 
and  never  for  but  one  job.  It’s  a  swell 
racket.” 

CHARGES  JURY  WAS  INFLUENCED 

In  an  expose  published  recently  under 
the  name  of  its  managing  editor,  James 
M.  Healey,  the  .Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
.Vert’j  openly  charged  that  the  expendi¬ 
ture  of  a  large  sum  of  rmoney,  aided  and 
abetted  by  political  influence,  brought 
about  the  collapse  of  the  trial  in  which 
three  young  men  were  acquitted  of  the 
murder  of  Constable  Earl  Wisler. 


STRAUS  PROMOTED 

Michael  V\’.  Straus  has  been  appointed 
city  editor  of  the  Chicaqo  liz'eninq  Tost, 
succeeding  Walter  A.  Washburne,  who 
has  retired.  .Mr.  .Straus,  who  has  been 
acting  city  editor  for  .several  months,  has 
been  on  the  Post  for  about  ten  years. 
Before  that  he  wa.s  with  the  Mwiison 
(Wis.)  Democrat. 

LOWMON  JOINS  “SPECIAL” 

Williams,  Lawrence  &  Cresmer  ('om- 
pany,  publishers  representative,  has  in¬ 
creased  the  staff  of  the  Chicago  office 
by  the  addition  of  Willard  (i.  Diwmon, 
for  the  past  two  years  with  the  Chicaqo 
I ferald-H.vaminer  as  assistant  manager 
of  the  merchandising  service  rlepartment. 


r. 
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INCREASED  DIFFERENTIAL  IS  TREND  IN 
LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL  RATES 


1.  C.  C.  FREIGHT  HEARING 
BROUGHT  TO  CLOSE 


USING  NEW  SPEED  CAMERA 


Atlantic  City  Sesaion  to  Be  Last 
Unleai  Roada  Aak  That  Caae  Be 
Reopened — Mathey  Teatifiea 
in  Rebuttal 


A.N.A.  Survey,  Based  on  1925  and  1929  Figures,  Shows  More 
Newspapers  Having  National  Rates  Higher  Than 
Local  Ones — Report  on  603  Papers 


A  TREND  toward  an  increased  differ- 
ential  between  local  and  national 
newspaper  advertising  rates  is  shown  in 
a  report  made  public  this  week  by  the 
Ass»ociation  of  National  Advertisers. 
The  report  lists  the  rates  of  603  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers. 

Comparing  the  present  rates  with  those 
in  a  similar  report  made  by  the  associa¬ 
tion  in  1925,  it  is  shown  that  substan¬ 
tially  few'er  newspapers  are  now  charg¬ 
ing  national  advertisers  less  than  a  30 
})er  cent  advatice  over  the  local  rates, 
while  corresiK)!idingly  more  newspapers 
have  national  rates  more  than  W  per 
cent  higher  than  the  local  ones. 

The  1925  figures  were  500-inch  rates, 
while  the  1929  figures  are  .sOOO-line  rates: 

1925  1929 


papers  themselves  in  the  survey,  it  is  said. 

A.  W.  I-ehman,  assistant  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers,  emphasized  in  issuing  the  re- 
j)ort,  that  it  had  not  been  made  with  any 
idea  of  dictating  advertising  rates. 

“We  have  tried  to  make  this  study  in 
a  fair,  temperate  way,  and  to  throw  the 
spotlight  on  the  whole  situation.”  he  said. 

He  added  that  in  cases  where  exact 
comparisons  were  difficult  every  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  exaggerating  the  rate 
differential. 

The  report  itself  said:  “Every  na¬ 
tional  advertiser  knows  only  too  well 
that  most  newspapers  do  not  charge  the 
same  rate  for  local  and  national  adver¬ 
tising.  A  need  has  been  expressed  by 
many  of  our  members  for  a  compendium 
which  would  show  in  one  place  the  dif¬ 
ferential  in  the  local  as  against  the  na¬ 
tional  rates  in  all  papers.  This  report 
is  designed  to  fill  that  need.  It  contains 
no  arguments  for  or  against  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  such  a  difference,  nor  was  any 
attempt  made  to  determine  just  what  dif¬ 
ferential.  if  any.  may  l)e  justified.  As 
its  name  indicates,  the  report  is  simply 
a  compilation  of  existing  facts. 

“In  this  study  practically  all  the  Eng- 
lish-si)eaking  daily  newspapers  of  the 
I'nited  States  published  in  cities  of  25.000 
or  over  population  are  included.  A  few 
papers  in  cities  of  less  than  25.000.  lo¬ 
cated  in  sparsely  settled  areas,  are  also 
included.  The  papers  l<Kated  in  cities  of 
25,<XM)  or  over  that  are  not  in  this  re- 
jwrt  were  omitted  when  no  circulation 
figures  were  available.  .A  total  of  665 
papers  are  listed;  local  rates  are  given  on 
trf)3.” 


Extended  hearings  on  newsprint 
freight  rates  were  brought  to  a  close 
in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  Nov.  23,  by  In¬ 
terstate  Commerce  Commissioner  Johns¬ 
ton  B.  Campbell,  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  had  been  hearing  testi¬ 
mony  all  week,  had  announced  earlier  in 
the  day  that  the  hearings  would  be  re¬ 
sumed  in  Omaha  on  Dec.  9,  but  later 
changed  his  mind,  and  declared  the 
hearings  closed,  except  in  the  event  that 
the  railroads  desired  to  reopen  the  case. 

Interested  parties  were  given  until 
March  24  to  file  briefs  with  the  com¬ 
mission.  That  the  railroads  would  ask 
to  reopen  the  case  was  indicated  by  Earl 
Calhoun,  of  New  York,  general  counsel 
for  the  railroads.  He  said  a  similar 
hearing  is  to  be  conducted  in  Canada 
within  the  next  two  weeks  and  evidence 
adduced  at  that  time  will  probably  be  ^ 
such  a  nature  that  the  railroads  will 
wish  to  inject  it  into  the  present  case. 

One  of  the  principal  witnesses  Nov. 
23,  was  William  Mathey,  of  New  York, 
traffic  manager  for  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association.  His  testi¬ 
mony  was  in  the  nature  of  a  rebuttal  of 
the  arguments  advanced  by  the  railroads 
in  their  contention  for  increased  rates 
for  newsprint  shipments  from  Canadian 
and  eastern  pulp  mills  to  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  south  and  west. 

Another  witness  was  Charles  Bell,  of 
Washington,  representing  the  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company.  On  Friday 
K.  J.  Henderson,  representing  paper 
mills  in  Fort  William,  Interstate  Falls 
and  Ontario,  in  the  Minnesota  area,  kept 
the  memliers  busy  with  a  comparison  of 
freight  rates  that  are  unequable,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  claim.  Eastern  mills  supply 
cities  of  the  east,  none  of  which  the 
western  paper  makers  supply,  he  said. 
The  groups  into  which  the  paper  makers 
have  been  classified  were  the  voluntary 
work  of  the  carriers,  and  his  main  plea 
was  that  the  International  E'alls  mills 
should  obtain  supplies  at  the  same  rate 
as  other  mills. 

Earl  Calhoun,  counsel  for  the  New 
York  Central  railroad,  objected  to  some 
of  the  comparisons  submitted  as  evi¬ 
dence,  declaring  that  it  was  unfair  that 
the  shippers  should  be  allowed  tio,  put  in 
any  evidence  they  please,  while  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  is  thrown  on  the  carriers. 
He  took  an  exception  to  the  ruling  of 
Mr.  Campbell  that  unless  it  could  be 
shown  as  irregular,  the  evidence  would 
i*ot  be  stricken  out. 

“Your  decision  in  this  matter  means 
more  to  Wisconsin,  Minnesota  and 
Northern  Michigan  than  to  any  other 
section  of  the  United  States,”  J.  E. 
Bryant,  representing  the  Wisconsin 
Paper  and  Pulp  Manufacturers  Traffic 
.Association,  told  the  commission.  “We 
do  not  seek  an  increased  rate  nor  do  we 
ask  for  a  reduction,”  he  asserted.  “Leave 
the  rates  as  they  arc.  That  would  suit 
us." 

Mr.  Bryant  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  commission  for  more  than  two  hours, 
puttidg  in  evidence  a  voluminous  array 
of  data  and  basing  much  of  his  argument 
upon  the  decision  in  1921  by  the  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Michigan  and  Ontario  rate 
case.  He  said  there  were  no  complaints 
filed  by  any  of  the  paper  mills  of  the 
central  West,  and  in  answer  to  an  inquiry 
by  Earl  Calhoun,  said  it  was  far  from 
his  contention  that  the  investigation 
scope  of  the  commission  should  be  en¬ 
larged. 

Increased  rates  would  drive  Wisconsin 
mills  out  of  the  National  Market,  he 
maintained,  and  permit  the  wider  com¬ 
petition  of  Eastern  mills.  It  would  per¬ 
mit  the  transportation  by  water  of  paper 
under  conditions  that  even  the  mills 
closest  to  Chicago  could  not  profitably 
combat,  h'or  .several  months  Wisconsin 
manufacturers  have  been  utilizing  boats 
as  carriers  from  the  central  mills,  and 
Mr.  Bryant  said  he  had  been  delegated 
to  investigate  the  cost  of  trucking  service. 


National  rates  same  as  local 

or  less  .  33.7  30.6 

National  up  to  15%  higher 

than  local  .  22.6  21.2 

National  15  to  30%  higher 

than  local  .  33.7  25.2 

National  30  to  .s0%  higher 

than  local  .  9.2  17.1 

National  over  50%  higher 

than  local . 8  5.9 

Putting  it  another  way,  the  report 
sliows  that  on  present  5000-linc  rates,  17 
per  cent  of  the  publishers  have  national 
rates  lower  than  local,  14  per  cent  have 
equal  rates  for  lx)th,  and  69  per  cent 
liave  national  rates  higher  than  local. 

One-fourth  of  all  the  papers  reported 
on  have  a  differential  of  more  than  28 
per  cent  in  favor  of  the  local  rates. 

Making  the  same  comparison  on  the 
i)asi$  of  lowest  rates  offered,  it  is  shown 
that  about  10  per  cent  of  the  papers  have 
national  rates  equal  to  or  lower  than 
the  local,  and  90  per  cent  have  na-  J.  Tracy  Garrett,  editor  and  publisher 

tional  rates  higher  than  the  local.  On  of  the  Burlinqton  Haxi’k-Eyc  was  re- 
these  lowest  rates,  71  per  cent  of  the  elected  president  of  the  Iowa  Associated 
publishers  have  a  differential  of  more  Press  Association  at  the  annual  meeting 
than  28  per  cent  higher  than  the  local,  in  Des  Moines  recently.  Ralph  W. 

The  report  also  classifies  the  news-  Cram.  Davenport  Democrat,  was  re¬ 
papers  studied  by  the  size  of  their  cities  elected  vice  president  and  Jolin  T.  Milar, 
of  publication.  Comparisons  on  the  basis  A.P.  correspondent  in  Des  Moines,  sec- 
of  a  5000-1  ine  rate  for  both  local  and  retary 
national  advertisers  were  made  for  237 
newspapers  in  cities  over  100,0(X)  in  popu¬ 
lation,  129  newspapers  in  cities  iof  .SO,- 
000  to  100,000  in  population,  and  210 
newspapers  in  cities  of  25,(X)0  to  SO.IXK) 
population  To  avoid  repetition,  the 

report  lists  the  largest  newspapers  as 
Class  A,  the  middle  group  as  Class  B, 
and  the  papers  in  the  smaller  cities  as 
CUss  C. 

The  following'  comparisons  are  then 
made : 

National  rate  is  lower  than  local  in 
9.3  |K‘r  cent  of  papers  in  class  A,  19.5 
per  cent  in  class  B,  and  23.2  per  cent  in 
class  C. 

National  rate  is  the  same  as  local  in 
13.9  (K-r  cent  of  papers  in  class  A,  12.5 
JH.T  cent  in  class  B,  and  14.8  jrer  cent  m 
class  C. 

National  rate  is  up  to  28  |K'r  cent  higher 
than  local  in  46.4  per  cent  of  papers  in 
class  A.  42.2  per  cent  in  class  B,  and  41.4 
l)er  cent  in  class  C. 

National  rate  is  28  to  .56  per  cent  higher 
than  local  in  27.4  per  cent  «>f  pa|)ers  in 
class  .A.  18  |KT  cent  in  class  B,  and  19.1 
jKT  cent  in  class  C. 

National  rate  is  more  than  .s6  per  cent 
higher  than  local  in  3  per  cent  of  papers 
in  class  A.  7.8  per  cent  in  class  B,  and  1.4 
per  cent  in  class  C. 

Tables  in  the  report  list  the  newspa¬ 
pers  by  states  and  cities  in  each  of  the 
three  ]K)pulation  groups,  and  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  information  for  each  publication : 

Circulation  :  one-time  local  and  national 
rates :  5,00()-line  local  and  national  rates, 
with  the  percentage  of  difference;  lowest 
local  and  national  rates,  with  the  {>cr- 
centage  of  difference. 

The  national  rates  are  taken  from  the 
standard  rate  and  data  reports  for  De¬ 
cember,  1928.  The  local  rates  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  most  instances  from  the  news- 


Lyman  Atwell,  chief  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune's  photographic  staff,  exam¬ 
ining  the  Tribune’s  new  Ernemann 
camera,  which  operates  four  times 
as  quickly  as  the  average  camera. 
This  German  machine  has  an  extra 
large  lens  and  requires  only  ordi¬ 
nary  light  to  take  a  picture,  doing 
away  with  the  unwelcome  flashlight. 
It  takes  pictures  on  inch  and  a  half 
square.  It  proved  its  value  at  the 
recent  opening  of  the  Chicago  Civic 
Opera,  when  snapshots  were  taken 
inside  the  house,  even  during  the 
performance,  w'ithout  causing  any 
disturbance. 


OPENS  BROKERAGE  OFFICE 

Edgar  T.  Cutter,  former  superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  central  division  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  has  announced  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  newspaper  brokerage  office 
in  the  Bell  building,  307  North  Michigan 
boulevard,  Chicago.  Mr.  Cutter  resigned 
fnirn  the  Associated  Press  a  year  ago. 


DEALEY  HONORED 

G.  B.  Dealey.  general  manager  of  the 
Dallas  Nc’vs,  was  guest  of  honor  at  a 
dinner  given  by  the  Dallas  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  Hotel  Baker,  Nov.  26. 


NEBRASKA  PAPER  IN  NEW  BUILDING 
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EUMINATING  CLASSIFIED  CREDIT  LOSSES 


Card  Index  Systems  and  Complete  Credit  Ratings  Enabling  Dailies  to  Bar  Non-Paying  Copy — Methods 
of  Several  Newspapers  Told — Percentage  of  Loss  Exceedingly  Small 


CL.\SSIFIED  advertising  managers, 
faced  with  the  problem  of  collect¬ 
ing  payment  for  advertisements  from 
persons,  who  in  many  cases  are  no  more 
to  them  than  voices  over  the  telephone, 
have  in  recent  times  developed  exten¬ 
sive  and  effective  systems  for  handling 
the  question  of  credit  before,  rather  than 
after  the  advertising  has  been  published. 
Leaders  in  the  classified  world  now  rely 
on  card-indexed  reference  files  and 
solidly  established  credit  departments  to 
cut  to  a  minimum  their  annual  losses 
charged  off  accounts. 

“The  problem  of  classified  collections 
is  more  effectively  solved  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  prevention  than  by  drastic  effort 
on  collections  themselves,”  was  the  com¬ 
ment  of  Edwin  T.  McNeely,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Daily  News,  on  present-day  methods  of 
classified  credit  rating  in  a  letter  to 
Editor  &  Pubushkr  describing  his 
paper's  system  of  handling  charge  ac¬ 
counts.  “Bad  accounts,  however,”  he 
continued,  ‘will  sift  their  way  into  every 
newspaper’s  classified  section  and  the 
credit  department  must  naturally  take  im¬ 
mediate  steps  to  collect  the  money,  if 
possible.” 

Explaining  the  routine  in  use  on  the 
News  and  its  results  on  collections,  Mr. 
McNeely  wrote  as  follows: 

“Our  total  charge-off  as  non-collec¬ 
tible  last  year  is  estimated  at  three  per 
cent.  This  includes  errors  occurring 
in  composition,  copy  mistakes,  etc. 

“Regarding  checkups  on  advertisers, 
especially  telephone  copy,  we  are  in  con¬ 
stant  and  immediate  touch  with  the 
Credit  Department.  On  phone  copy  the 
full  name  and  complete  address  is  secured 
when  the  ad  is  taken.  .\11  telephone 
copy,  before  going  to  the  printers,  is 
taken  to  the  classified  credit  manager 
for  the  credit  censor.  His  familiarity 
with  the  transient  and  professioiml  trade 
through  long  experience  enables  him  to 
weed  out  any  objectionable  advertisers. 
His  stamp  of  ‘O.  K.  Credit  Department’ 
is  placed  on  the  copy  and  it  goes  to  the 
composing  room.  A  revised  list  of  bad 
accounts  is  also  always  at  hand  on  the 
phone  board  for  the  supervisor’s  infor¬ 
mation. 

“In  handling  bad  accounts  and  getting 
slow  accounts  to  pay,  we  use  several 
methods.  Where  the  advertiser  is  be¬ 
hind  in  his  account  but  desires  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  advertising,  we  make  him  an 
t'ffer  of  cash  in  advance  for  the  copy 
he  orders  providing  he  pays  a  like 
{.mount  on  the  balance  he  owes.  This 
is  not  too  great  a  financial  burden  cm 
him  and  at  the  same  time  assists  him  in 
cleaning  up  his  old  balance.  He  is  still 
representecl  in  our  columns  and  is 
deriving  the  benefits  from  his  ad¬ 
vertising.  Accounts  with  which  our  col¬ 
lectors  are  unable  to  make  progress  are 
turned  over  to  a  local  collecting  agency. 
These  are,  of  course,  in  the  minority. 
Law  suits  are  rare  in  our  organization 
as  we  do  not  submit  credit  to  that  ex¬ 
tent. 

“Companies  starting  up  under  a  new 
name  are  investigated  as  to  their  manage¬ 
ment.  These  precautions  often  cost  us 
lines  but  greatly  help  to  minimize  charge- 
offs  and  result  in  increasing  collectible 
revenue  for  the  publisher.” 

The  Baltinwre  Sun  puts  its  heaviest 
restrictions  on  accounts  coming  under 
the  head  of  “Rooms  Wanted,”  “Board 
Wanted”  and  “Situations  Wanted”.  Ad¬ 
vertisements  in  other  classifications  are 
accepted  on  a  charge  basis,  unless  a  pros¬ 
pective  advertiser  is  known  to  be  an  "un¬ 
safe  credit  risk  or  already  owes  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  for  previous  advertising 
according  to  G.  T.  Bertsch,  classified 
manager.  The  Sun  maintains  a  credit 
department,  which  must  okay  copy  of 
unusual  size,  or  copy  that  is  ordered  for 
a  month  or  longer. 

The  use  of  classified  advertising  solici¬ 
tors  instead  of  regular  credit  department 
men  to  collect  delinquent  accounts  has 


By  JOHN 

been  found  to  be  very  effective,  Mr. 
Bertsch  informed  Editor  &  Pcblisher. 

“Bad  accounts  with  which  the  credit 
department  seems  to  be  making  no  head¬ 
way  arc  turned  over  to  the  solicitors  of 
the  classified  advertising  staff  to  see  what 
they  can  do  with  them”,  he  said.  "We 
have  found  that  frequently  the  solicitor, 
merely  because  he  is  not  the  direct  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  credit  department,  is 
able  to  do  more  with  an  account  becomes 
delinquent  in  pay.  it  sometimes  means 
that  the  advertiser  has  ix-rmitted  himself 
to  become  iinsfdd  on  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  In  this  case,  a  call  by  an 
advertising  solicitor  obviously  is  much 
more  effective  than  a  call  by  a  collector. 
The  solicitor  manages  to  instill  en¬ 
thusiasm  into  the  advertiser  either  on 
the  basis  of  increasing  his  business  along 
certain  lines  or  on  the  basis  solely  of 
not  giving  up  advertisng  merely  because 
business  at  the  time  may  not  seem  to 
be  what  it  should  be. 

“Our  delinquent  accounts  have  been 
appreciably  reduced  since  we  have  es¬ 
tablished  on  our  rate  card  a  discount  of 
2c  per  line  for  accounts  paid  within  a 
given  period.  This  arrangement  was  put 
into  effect  Jan.  1,  1*^29,  as  a  raise  in 
rate  and  not  as  a  discount  from  the 
standard  rate  already  in  effect.” 

Analysis  of  results  from  classified  ad¬ 
vertisements  and  cataloguing  of  the 
classes  into  which  various  losses  fall  act 
as  reminders  to  the  advertiser  who  is 
delinquent  in  payment,  an<l  show  where 
more  caution  is  necessary  in  avoiding 
losses,  is  the  opinion  of  A.  H.  \’an  Duyn, 
director  of  classified  advertising  for  the 
NniKirk  (N.J.)  Slar-Eafjle. 

“We  have  found  that  a  notation  tersely 
outlining  the  result  of  the  ad’s  run  after 
it  has  expired  and  the  advertiser  is 
called  hack,  to  he  a  help  in  effecting  col¬ 
lections  where  memory  has  grown  hazy,” 
Mr.  Van  Duyn  declared. 

“Local  and  institutional  conditions  vary 
so  widely  that  a  percentage  of  loss  con¬ 
sidered  low  by  some,  could  be  as  properly 
considered  high  by  other  newspapers  and 
consequently  there  is  no  percentage 
methrxl  of  determining  credit  losses 
which  could  be  applied  universally  and 
he  fair. 

“A  system  which  catalogues  the  classes 
into  which  various  losses  fall,  such  as 
those  caused  by  disputes,  advertisers  who 
have  moved,  etc.,  will  give  a  picture  of 
where  more  caution  should  he  exercised 
to  keep  losses  at  a  minimum.” 

Declaring  that  the  position  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  its  field  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  percentage  of  loss,  Mr.  Van 
Duyn  explained  some  of  the  Star- 
Eagle’s  rules  for  credit  accounts. 

“If  the  second  or  third  paper  is  solicit¬ 
ing  the  bulk  of  its  business  there  is  al¬ 
ways  the  chance  that  the  ambitious  solici- 


F.  ROCHE 

tor  will  oversell  or  stress  the  result  pos¬ 
sibilities  so  strongly  that  some  adver¬ 
tisers  who  are  disappointed  will  use 
every  trick  possible  to  avoid  paying  tor 
their  ads  if  the  results  so  strongly- 
stressed  failed  to  materialize,”  he  said. 

"Personally,  1  believe  the  credit  hazard 
in  accepting  charge  want  ads  from  would- 
be  advertisers  who  do  not  have  a  phone 
listed  in  their  own  name  is  too  great. 
W  e  also  do  not  accept  T.  E.  ads  unless 
the  credit  has  first  been  approved,  and 
thereafter  about  the  10th  of  each  month 
this  T.  E.  copy  is  shown  to  the  credit 
department  for  approval  for  another 
month’s  run. 

“When  an  expired  ad  is  resolicited  we 
mark  on  that  copy  whether  it  is  the  first, 
second  or  third  renewal,  and  all  renewed 
ads  are  submitted  to  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  for  approval  before  publishing. 
Possibly  a  six-time  ad  may  be  renewed 
once,  but  unless  the  credit  responsibility 
of  the  advertiser  is  known  to  be  good, 
the  first  ad  should  be  paid  for  before  the 
third  ad,  or  second  renewal  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  order  is  accepted  for  charge. 

“.\ds  should  not  be  accepted  ami 
charged  even  the  first  time  promiscuously. 
It  is  wise  to  set  a  limit  on  the  initial 
amount  acceptable  for  charge,  say  $4.00, 
$5.00  or  $6.00,  according  to  the  decision 
reached  by  the  business  o”  credit  man¬ 
ager.  Ads  over  that  amount  must  be 
approved  for  credit  before  being  pub¬ 
lished. 

“It  is  of  course  understood  that  all  ads 
are  checked  with  the  bad  credit  or  dead 
heat  list.  .\  simplified  file  consisting  of 
3x5  cards  alphabetically  arranged  is 
usually  sufficient.  The  supervisor  or 
some  member  of  the  classified  depart¬ 
ment  is  designated  as  the  censor  w’hose 
duty  it  is  to  verify  credit  acceptability  by 
consulting  the  bad  credit  file.  We  also 
find  that  it  pays  to  be  strict  about  legi¬ 
bility,  spelling,  correct  classification,  in¬ 
dex  term  and  charge  name  and  address 
to  avoid  losses  due  to  complaints. 

“Copy  should  never  be  accepted  unless 
the  name  of  the  individual  who  has 
authorized  the  ad  appears  on  the  order. 
This  eliminates  the  friction  caused  when 
a  husband  to  whom  the  bill  is  sent  claims 
that  he  never  nlaced  the  ad.  However, 
the  copy  plainly  indicates  that  the  wife 
placed  the  ad  and  clears  the  situation  up 
at  once.  Disputes  with  large  organiza¬ 
tions  are  averted  by  the  same  method, 
placing  the  responsibility  on  the  person 
who  actually  authorized  insertion.” 

A  rating  in  Dun’s,  Bradstreet’s  or  the 
local  credit  reporting  book  is  required  of 
persons  wishing  to  place  charge  classified 
advertising  with  the  Boston  Globe  for 
more  than  one  time,  according  to 
Charles  H.  Taylor,  manager.  One  time 
charges  are  opened  if  the  telephone  over 
which  the  ad  is  given  is  listed  in  the  ad- 


DAILY  JOINS  AIR-MINDED  LIST 


The  new  six-passenger  plane  of  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News-Sentinel,  photo¬ 
graphed  soon  after  its  delivery  from  St.  Louis.  Osear  G.  Foellinger,  News- 
Sentinel  publisher,  is  shown  with  the  plane. 


vertiscr’s  name  and  the  advertiser  is 
listed  in  the  city  director>  at  the  given 
address. 

If  an  advertiser  wishes  to  open  a 
charge  account  a  printed  form  is  given 
to  him  to  fill  out.  Among  the  questions 
asked  on  this  form  are  the  following: 
Have  you  had  an  account  previously  with 
the  (jlobe?  If  so,  under  what  name?  If 
you  are  not  incorporated  or  doing  busi¬ 
ness  under  your  own  name,  is  that  trade 
name  registered  at  City  or  Town  Hall? 
In  what  business  are  you  engaged? 

Under  “References”  the  name  of  the 
landlord  of  the  address  given  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  is  required,  the  name  of  the  bank 
where  he  has  a  checking  account,  and 
the  names  of  two  firms  with  which  he 
has  credit  accounts. 

.■\  second  shorter  blank  is  to  be  filled 
out  for  a  special  10-day  account,  which 
the  Globe  maintains  for  advertisers,  and 
another  blank  covers  the  advertiser’s  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  terms  of  the  10-day  ac¬ 
count. 

The  percentage  of  charged  off  classi¬ 
fied  accounts  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  during  1929  totaled  only  .0299 
according  to  Charles  W.  Nax,  classified 
advertising  manager.  This  was  divided 
as  follows :  Advertising  received  from 
individuals  over  the  telephone,  .0741 ; 
from  druggists  who  act  as  agents,  .0010; 
from  real  estate  dealers,  .0181 ;  and  from 
all  other  classified  advertisers,  .0327. 

“Our  fiscal  year  ends  March  31,”  Mr. 
Nax  explained.  “The  increase  in  losses 
over  1928  was  .0031,  over  1927,  .0068. 
On  copy  that  is  received  over  the  tele¬ 
phone  an  immediate  check  is  made 
against  the  telephone  directory  to  ascer¬ 
tained  whether  or  not  the  name  given  is 
correct,  also  the  street  address  and  the 
telephone  number.  The  check  is  then 
made  against  our  bad  debt  list  and  if  the 
name  is  not  on  this  list  the  copy  is  passed 
for  publication.  We  do  not  charge  ad¬ 
vertisements  to  transients  in  hotels  unless 
they  are  representatives  of  reputable 
firms,  neither  do  we  charge  situation  ad¬ 
vertisements  unless  they  are  of  a  class 
that  experience  has  taught  us  will  pay 
the  bills.  On  transient  telephone  ac¬ 
counts  a  bill  is  sent  on  the  last  day  of 
publication  of  the  order.  Within  a  few 
days  a  collector  calls  for  the  account.  If 
the  collector  fails  to  get  the  money  a 
series  of  letters  are  sent,  four  in  num¬ 
ber.  If  it  seems  impossible  for  the  col¬ 
lector  than  to  get  the  account,  it  is 
turned  over  to  a  regular  collection 
agency.  After  a  reasonable  period  if 
the  accmint  still  remains  uncollected  it 
is  passed  to  bad  debts.” 

The  credit  department  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal  handles  all  classified  charge  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  following  fig'ures  on  bad 
debt  losses  were  given  by  J.  L.  Moore, 
credit  manager : 

“Eor  the  year  1928  ®ur  bad  debt  loss 
on  gross  classified  charges  was  .0306. 
Eor  the  same  period  on  regular  classi¬ 
fied,  our  loss  was  .0220.  (In  what  we 
term  ‘accomnvxlation  charges,’  our  loss 
for  the  period  was  .0644. 

“In  regard  to  these  two  groups,  we 
wish  to  explain  that  what  we  would 
term  ‘regular  classified’  includes  the 
larger  regular  running  accounts  and  con¬ 
tract  accounts.  The  accommodation 
group  which  is  ordinarily  termed  tran- 
scient  classified,  includes  all  small  items, 
all  transient  business  and  practically 
all  classified  advertising  authorized  over 
the  telephone. 

“Since  the  figures  prior  to  1928  are 
not  available,  we  cannot  say  how  the 
above  losses  would  compare  with  other 
years.  Wc  believe,  however,  that  our 
losses  in  classified  for  1928  would  be 
the  lowest,  in  comparison  with  any  re¬ 
cent  year  if  the  figures  were  available. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  the  increased 
efficiency  of  this  department  during  the 
past  few  years,  which  has  been  reflected 
very  favorably  in  our  bad  debt  losses 
on  the  total  business.” 
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DISTRIBUTION  CENSUS  WILL  PROVIDE  consular  job  matsON  HITS  UNCOUTH 

BETTER  DATA  ON  SALES  COSTS  L.bd.ii,  ic„...  DISPLAY  ADS 


t'.'Jt.vC  \‘fcirtv  V  ' 
A  Vi.  ON 


Cleveland  Pres*  Writer  Also  Raps 
Circulation  Department  tor  De¬ 
manding  Too  Many  Editions  in 
St.  Louis  Address 


Feiker  Urges  Cooperation  of  Business  Men  in  Address  at 
Regional  Conference — Will  Be  an  Enumeration, 

Not  a  Survey,  He  Says 


4  NEW  interest  in  sales  costs  may  be  “5.  Use  1 
the  most  valuable  result  of  the  first  or  producer 
Census  of  Distribution  in  the  United  parisons  lx* 
States,  according  the  volume 
to  Frederick  M. 

H  P'eiker,  chairman 

V  of  the  advisory 

■  lx>ard  for  the 

I  census,  who  out- 

lined  the  aims  of 
Hj  the  study  in  an 

H  address  at  a  re- 

H  gional  confer- 

H  ence  at  t  he 

B  1*  e  n  n  8  y  1  vania 

^  Hotel,  New 

_ L»  'N’ork  City,  Nov. 

22.  He  urged 
Fbederick  M.  Feikes  the  co-oixration 

of  business  men 
in  general  with  the  census. 

Mr.  Feiker  is  managing  director  of 
the  Associated  Busint*ss  Pajxrs.  Before 
the  present  advisory  committee  was 
form^  he  was  vice-chairman  of  an  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  on  Business  Figures 
appointed  by  Herlxrt  Hoover  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  Commerce,  which  made  prelimi- 
I’.ary  plans  for  the  work. 

The  Census  of  Ifistribution  will  be 
taken  next  year  in  connection  with  the 
(k'cennial  census  of  the  nation.  Its  aims 
were  described  as  follow's  by  Mr. 

I'eiker ; 

“The  census  will  supply  a  classified 
Inidy  of  business  facts  on  (a)  the  num- 
Ixr  of  retailers  by  different  lines,  (b) 
the  volume  of  their  business,  (c)  some 
classification  of  commodities  they  sell, 

(d)  some  beginnings  of  knowledge  of 
♦he  volume  of  commodities  which  are 
sold  through  different  trades,  (e)  some 
comparison  between  the  volume  of  sales 
of  one  class  of  trade  and  another  in  dif¬ 
ferent  territories,  (f)  more  basic  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  manufacturer  in  formu¬ 
lating  sales  quotas,  (g)  more  facts  for 
job^rs  and  retailers  on  the  volume  of 
liusiness  and  the  percentages  they 
handle. 

“It  will  start  all  business  men  thinking 
alx)ut  sales  costs.  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  the  first  census  will  be  most  valu¬ 
able  as  a  stimulation  to  finding  sales 

costs.  I  '  _  ■  '!.  2! _ ■ 

but  necessary  practices  of  cost  account¬ 
ing  were  set  forward  by  the  income  tax 
blanks.  Once  a  year,  anyway,  we  have 
to  know  where  we  stand— did  we  make  ing  paid 
or  lose  money?  ^  •  •  • 


The  time  has  come  when  advertisers 
.  and  publishers  everywhere  should  go  into 
executive  session  together  over  the  prac- 
L  tical  question  of  how  to  bring  all  dis- 
play  advertising  up  to  a  standard  of  com- 
^  mon  decency  in  the  use  of  typography  and 
B  illustration,  Carlton  K.  Matson,  editorial 
^  writer  for  the  Cleveland  Press,  stated 
^  recently  before  the  St.  Louis  .\dvertising 
I  Oiib. 

“You  hear  much  today,”  he  .said,  “of 
the  messy  appearance  and  lack  of 
^  aesthetic  quality  of  the  American  news¬ 
paper.  _  To  this  low  aesthetic  content 
,  there  is  no  larger  contributor  than  the 
ecent  crowded,  poorly  arranged,  and  generally 
I  messy  advertising  of  some  retail  mer- 
ilican  chants.” 

The  demand  of  newspaper  circulation 
Miss  departments  for  multiple  editions  was 
said  by  Matson  to  be  another  stumbling 
block  for  editorial  departments.  He  sug¬ 
gested  that  advertisers,  in  demanding  the 
best  paper  possible,  to  look  into  this 
phase. 

“The  editorial  staffs,”  he  said,  “are 
in  the  hands  of  the  circulators,  who 
stand  at  the  doors  of  the  editorial  rooms, 
making  not  icltaf  a  newspaper  publishes, 
but  when  it  publishes,  the  goal  of  a  race 
which,  on  evening  papers,  begins  with  the 
crack  of  dawn  and  scarcely  ceases  when 
the  world  sits  down  to  its  evening  meal.” 

Evening  paper  journalism  would  im¬ 
prove  25  per  cent  if  the  American  pub¬ 
lishers^  would  agree  to  cut  the  number 
of  their  editions  in  two,  Matson  said. 

A  truce  between  the  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  offices  has  come,  Matson  declared, 
with  the  realization  “that  the  integrity 
of  the  news  columns  is  one  of  the  most 
important  business  assets  of  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

Matson  visioned  a  Utopia  when  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  would  telephone  the  display  of¬ 
fices  of  a  newspaper  and  say: 

“  |Don’t  put  my  ad  for  today  on  the 
section  page.  It  is  the  best  space  in  your 
paper,  outside  of  your  front  page,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  devoted  to  the  news, 
which  makes  a  newspaper.’ 

“This  doesn’t  happen  today,”  he  added. 


VILIFYING  POLITICAL 
COPY  BANNED 


Logansport  Pharos-Tribune  Closes 
Columns  to  Candidates  in  Mud- 
Slinging  Campaign — Saying  Such 
Tactic*  Undermined  Confidence 


President  Charles  Curtis,  Senator 
.\rthur  Capixr.  William  Allen  White, 
and  W.  V.  Morgan,  publisher  of  the 
During  the  recent  mayoralty  contest  Ifutehinson  (Kan.)  Xews  and  Herald. 

in  Logansixjrt,  Ind.,  the  Pharos-Tribune  — - — — - - — 

of  that  city  refused  political  advertising  SHOPPING  NEWS  A  HANDBILL? 
of  a  vilifying  nature.  At  the  height  of  Whether  a  Shopping  News  publica- 
what  it  termed  the  city’s  “vilest  cam-  devoted  exclusively  to  commercial 

paign,”  the  mud-slinging  copy  offered  to  advertising  should  be  treated  any  differ- 
the  paper  prompted  its  editor  to  publish  ^jian  a  handbill  or  dodger,  is  a  ques- 
an  article  calling  for  a  cessation  of  slan-  before  the  Appellate  depart- 

derous  methiKls  of  campaigning  contend-  die  Los  .\ngcles  Superior  court, 

ing  that  this  “propaganda  not  only  tends  jbe  test  case  came  aliout  when  Roscoe 
to  discredit  the  characters  of  those  who  j)  jjj.  John,  publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
were  the  people's  choice  in  the  primaries,  Toven  Shol^l<ing  Xeies.  was  fined 

but  also  to  shatter  the  confidence  of  by  ludge  E.  E.  Neff  for  distributing 
thousands  of  ix'ople  toward  this  entire  jjie  'publication  in  South  Gate,  Cal., 
community.”  where  an  ordinance  was  put  into  effect 

f)n  the  eve  of  the  election,  the  news-  June  prohibiting  the  distribution  of 

paper,  in  urging  voters  to  cast  their  bal-  bandbills  or  dodgers. 

lots,  had  this  to  say  :  _ _ — - - 

“Throughout  the  entire  cangiaign  this  LIBEL  SUIT  DISMISSED 

ncw.spaper  has  refused  to  accept  from  .  ,  .  ^  r> 

anyone  any  paid  advertisements  that  suit  lirought  against  the 

would  tend  to  destroy  the  character  or  Journal-!  ranseript,  by  Sheriff  W. 

the  confidence  of  this  community.  B.  Fleming  of  lazewell  county,  was  dis- 

“We  firmly  lielieve  that  a  newsiiaixr  niissed  on  Nov.  20  when  called  m  the 
owes  this  duty  to  the  community  it  circuit  court  at  Pekin,  following  *  f®" 
serves  and  to  perpetuate  g(x>d  will  among  traction  and  an  apology  for  a  story  which 
its  citizenship — rather  than  to  further  appear^  m  a  single  edition  of  the  Jour- 
ambitions  of  iKjlitical  parties.  "3'  following  a  raid  on  a  speakeasy. 

- „  -  “A  newspaper  should  not  permit  politi-  tu/iM/'  Dcc'cw/E-DiMr' 

I  have  believed  that  the  dismal  cal  hatre^ds  to  tear  a  community  apart  EWING  KECOyt.KINLm 

— and  it  should  place  the  value  of  char-  John  D.  Ewing,  associate  publisher  of 
acter  higher  than  any  monetary  consid-  the  Shrez'eport  (I-a.)  Times  and  vice- 
eration  it  may  itself  derive  from  publish-  president  of  the  .Monroe  (La.)  Morning 
ing  paid  advertisements— that  would  World,  is  recujierating  from  a  minor 
The  enforced  balance  tend  to  destroy  rather  than  construct.”  operation  in  a  Shreveport  sanitarium, 
sheet,  known  as  the  Income  Tax  Sched¬ 
ule.  may  be  said  to  be,  in  that  sense,  an 
educational  document. 

“The  new  census  will  lie  an  enumera¬ 
tion  or  count  and  not  a  survey.  It  will 
not  be  a  market  analysis.  But  it  should 
supply  information  by  which  trade 


WAYNESBORO  MERGER 


AD  CLUB  RECEIVES  VALUABLE  DESK 


STOVALL  SUCCEEDS  DATHE 

Otis  S.  Stovall,  formerly  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers  in  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  work  and  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half  with  the  Houston  Press,  has  been 
appointed  classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News  and  the 
Dallas  Evening  Journal.  In  coming  to 
the  Dallas  News  and  Jo'urnal,  Stovall 
succeeds  Walter  W.  Dathe  who  is  being 
transferred  to  the  display  advertising 
department.  Dathe  has  been  associated 
with  the  papers  for  18  years,  having 
served  the  past  10  years  as  classified 
manager. 


The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York  recently  received  a  valuable  lectern  or 
Speaker’s  Desk,  presented  by  the  Pioneer  Press  of  India  of  Lahore.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  W.  T.  Day,  London  manager  of  the  organization, 
to  H.  H.  Charles,  former  president  of  the  ad  club,  in  London  last  summer. 
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NEWSPAPER  USERS  TURN  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY 

533  Per  Cent  Increase  in  Use  of  Half-Tones  in  Copy  Noted  in  Past  Five  Years — Skillful  Engraving  and 

Better  Printing  Promoting  Use  of  Camera  Art 


By  HORACE  S.  THOMAS 

Eastman  Kodak  Company 


SCAXNIXtj,  a  few  weeks  aRo.  24 
newspapers  received  from  different 
cities  located  all  over  the  country,  we 
counted  a  grand  total  of  276  national  ad¬ 
vertisements  larger  than  single  column, 
three  inches  deep.  Eighty-eight  of  them 


No.  1. — A  good  example  of  ropy  for 
direct  ruts  used  in  newspaper  ropy  of 
Weher  &  Heiihroner,  men’s  clothing. 
New  York. 

—32  per  cent — were  illustrated  with 
photographs.  Prominent  among  the 
photo-illustrated  ads  were;  Lucky  Strike, 
Old  (iold,  S.  S.  S.,  Listerine,  Simmons 
l>eds,  Lux,  Life  Huoy,  Eleischman’s 
Yeast. 

Curious,  we  sought  a  file  of  news- 
liaiiers  in  the  public  library  and  pored 
over  several  issues  five  years  old.  Not 
all  the  firms  just  named  appeared  then; 
none  that  did  take  space  advertised  with 
photo-illustrations.  One  hundred  and 
one  national  ads  larger  than  single  col¬ 
umn  wide,  three  inches  deep  were 
counted.  Six  of  them — 6  per  cent — were 
illustrated  with  photographs. 

A  five  times  increase — 533  per  cent — 
in  photographic  illustrations  in  national 
adverti.sements  in  the  daily  papers  in  five 
years !* 

Plainly,  nictures — eye-arresting,  atten¬ 
tion-compelling,  real,  modern,  accurate 
and  believable — have  arrived  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertiser’s  program. 

And  why?  During  the  past  five  years 
a  general  increase  in  the  quality  of 
photographs  for  newspaper  reproduction 
and  a  general  increase  in  the  quality  of 
newspaper  cuts,  plus  such  innovations  as 
the  direct  highlight  half-tone  and  the  in¬ 
direct  process  cut,  or  quarter-tone,  plus 
the  efforts  of  the  newspaper  publisher, 
have  made  the  use  of  photographic  illus¬ 
trations  practical  and  satisfactory  to  a 
degree  scarcely  dreamed  of  as  possible, 
say  in  1923. 

Different  viewpoints  on  the  subject  of 
photographic  illustrations  in  newspaper 
ads  should  prove  enlightening  to  readers 
of  Editor  &  Purlisher. 

The  commercial  photographer  has 
learned,  according  to  R.  T.  Huntington 
of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  agency,  that 
“the  first  principle  of  good  newspaper 
photography  has  always  been  to  have  an 
even  break  in  tone  values  and  to  stay 
away  from  any  large  monotonous  surface 

*No  rotogravure  editions  were  sur¬ 
veyed. 


of  white.  The  first  essential  in  good 
newspaper  reproduction  is  ideal  photog¬ 
raphy.”  See  illustration  No.  1. 

Another  authority  puts  it  this  way : 
“The  subject  (photograph)  must  be 
strongly  modeled  in  simple,  distinct 
masses.  It  must  not  depend  for  effect 
on  beautiful  texture  or  minute  detail  or 
subtle  expression.  All  these  are  destroyed 
by  the  coarse  screen.” 

The  next  step  in  the  process  has  called 
for  new  ranges  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  photo-engraver.  And  1929  sees  him 
answering  the  call  as  never  before, 
answering  with  cuts  made  especially  for 
newspaper  printing.  Practically  all  the 
modern  methods  of  making  half-tones 
can  be  classed  as  indirect  or  direct;  the 
different  processes  with  their  different 
names  are  but  modifications  of  one 
method  or  the  other. 

Indirect  process  cuts  take  longer  to 
make  than  direct  highlight  half-tones,  and 
they  cost  more,  perhaps  three  or  more 
times  as  much  as  ordinary,  mill-run  half¬ 
tones.  The  specially  treated  direct  cut 
costs  about  twice  as  much.  Speed  and 
economy — such  seem  to  be  the  reasons 
why  three  of  New  York  City’s  largest 
photo-engravers  report  that  a  slight  ma¬ 
jority  of  newspaper  cuts  from  photo¬ 
graphs  are  made  today  by  a  direct 
method. 

Mr.  Huntington,  who  favors  a  direct 
method,  continues:  “We  feel  that  the 
55-screen  half-tone  is  best  adapted  to 
newspaper  requirements  where  we  have 


to  have  a  number  of  electros  or  stereos. 
The  only  reason  that  we  use  a  55-screen 
is  that  if  we  use  a  duplicating  process 
we  must  have  depth  and  it  is  depth  that 
is  necessary  for  clearer  printing  news¬ 
paper  half-tones. 

"Our  highest  light  must  be  better  than 
8/1000,  our  middletones  better  than 
5/1000,  and  the  shadows  must  be  better 
than  3/1000  for  55-screen  half-tones.” 

That’s  demanding  a  great  deal  from 
the  photo-engraver  of  today.  Utmost  skill 
and  care  must  be  exercised  by  the  zinc 
etcher.  Correct  etching  of  newspaper 
half-tones  requires  more  personal  skill 
than  any  other  operation  in  photo-en¬ 
graving. 

Anotlier  authority,  an  artist  and  a 
practical  photo-engraver,  speaks  of  his 
method  of  making  direct  half-tones  for 
the  newspapers  from  photographs  in  this 
wise : 

“A  photograph  which  cannot  be  used 
without  outlining  (by  retouching)  is  un¬ 
suitable.  Objects  in  nature  are  not  out¬ 
lined  ;  the  realistic  effect  is  immediately 
killed  by  an  obvious  outline.  Subjects 
for  silhouette  treatment  should  have  lots 
of  action  in  the  edge. 

“Subjects  in  which  lighter  tones  pre¬ 
dominate  are  best  with  a  black  or  very 
dark  background.  The  artist  emphasizes 
all  shadows,  lights  and  contrasts  which 
will  help  the  modeling,  action,  and  ex¬ 
pression. 

“In  making  the  half-tone  the  shadows 
are  underexposed  and  ‘cut  back’  in  the 


negatives  so  that  all  blacks  in  the  copy 
will  print  dark  but  not  quite  solid  blacks, 
as  solid  blacks  are  refused  by  some  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition,  white  areas  are 
tooled  out  on  the  plate.  This  results  in 
a  vigorous,  attention-compelling  effect. 


No.  2. — Fifty  line  direct  process  half¬ 
tone. 


“(hie  can  be  sure  that  a  50-line  cut,' 
properly  etched,  will  reproduce  satisfac¬ 
torily  in  newspapers.”  See  illustration 
No.  2.  Notice  the  small  size  of  this  cut 
— the  small  ones  are  hardest  to  make  so 
they  will  reproduce  satisfactorily. 

The  proponents  of  the  indirect  half¬ 
tone  claim  retention  of  quality — photo¬ 
graphic  detail — by  their  method,  which 
they  maintain  is  somewhat  lost  by  direct 
processes  because  of  the  coarseness  of 
the  screen. 

Quoting  V’ictor  VV.  Hurst,  until  a 
short  while  ago  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Photo-Engravers’  Association :  “By 
the  indirect  method  a  half-tone  negative 
is  made  through  a  120-line  screen  half 
the  size  of  the  final  plate  required. 
Much  more  detail  is  obtained  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  than  by  using  the  (Kf-line  screen. 
The  desired  photographic  effect  is  safe¬ 
guarded.  Now  from  the  120-line  screen 
negative  the  copper  half-tone  is  made  in 
the  regular  way,  re-etched,  etc.,  as  a 
final  job. 

“Either  a  proof  is  made  from  this 
half-tone,  or  the  half-tone  itself  is 
chalked  and  an  enlarged  line  negative  is 
made  two  and  a  half  or  three  times  the 
size  of  the  120-line  half-tone  negative. 

“This  paper  print  is  then  touched  up 
by  an  artist  who  should  make  solid  blacks 
and  solid  whites  as  necessary.  From 
this  retouched  photograph  a  line  negative 
is  made  the  size  required  for  the  fin¬ 
ished  plate  and  a  zinc  etching  is  made  in 
the  usual  manner,  the  final  result  being 
a  60-line  screen  half-tone  which  carries 
the  detail  of  a  120-line  screen  reproduc¬ 
tion.”  See  illustration  No.  3. 

An  important  factor  of  the  newspaper 
publisher’s  part  in  securing  satisfactory 
quality  from  photographic  originals  is  to 
insist  that  the  advertiser  supply  him  with 
electros  of  original  photographs,  not 
stereos  or  mats. 

In  its  authoritative  work  on  this  same 
subject,  entitled  “Manual  of  Typo¬ 
graphical  Standards,”  the  New  York 
Times  points  out  that  it  does  not  accept 
matrices  of  half-tones  because  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  results  in  the  stereotyping 
process.  “Electrotypes  should  be  made 
from  a  deep,  properly  etched  cut  and 
have  a  good  deposit  of  copper  properly 
backed.”  Rather  than  accept  matrices 
the  Times  makes  new  plates  at  its  own 
expense  if  the  advertiser  supplies  draw¬ 
ings,  photographs  or  other  material 
necessary. 

By  way  of  conclusion,  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  increase  of 
linage  that  the  prevalence  of  photographic 
illustrations  in  national  ads  has  meant. 

Surely  some  of  the  $15,000,000  increase 
in  the  value  of  newspaper  linage  for  na¬ 
tional  advertising  as  reported  by  the 
Denny  Service  for  a  brief  period  of  two 
years  (1925-1927)  can  be  credited  to  the 
concurrent  increase  in  the  use  of  space¬ 
filling,  photographic  illustrations. 


No.  3. — Indirect  half-tone  used  in  Stromberg-Carlson  newspaper  ropy. 
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ADVERTISING  EXPERTS  CALLED  TO  AID 
HOOVER  TRADE-STABIUZING  PLAN 

Conference  Scheduled  for  December  5  in  Washington — 
Advertisers  Urged  to  Continue  Newspaper 
Programs  to  0£Fset  Depression 

Recognition  of  advertising  as  a  “Hard  times  are  exactly  as  infectious 
factor  of  vital  importance  in  stimu-  as  prosperity.  Every  person  who  hesi- 


'C  P*  A|  I  PO  TO  A  in  funds  Ml  other  directions,  Dr.  Klein 

^  added  that  advertising  can  be  employed 

ARIH7INO  PLAN  to  advantage  in  calling  other  forms  of 

investment  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

,  -  .  .  “Will  there  be  any  tendency  to  reduce 

emoer  o  in  Washington  advertising  appropriations,  on  the  mis- 

lontinue  Newspaper  *  taken  assumption  that  this  is  one  way 

1^  .  of  saving  money,  and  that  changed  con¬ 
st  iiepression  ditions  may  make  the  buying  public 

somewhat  less  responsive  to  advertesing 
“Hard  times  are  exactly  as  infectious  appeal?”  asked  Dr.  Klein  and  answered: 
prosperity.  Every  person  who  hesi-  “\\’e  most  earnestly  hope  that  nothing 


A*,  factor  of  vital  importance  in  stimu-  as  prosperity.  Every  person  who  hesi-  "W’e  most  earnestly  hope  that  nothing 
lating  the  industries  of  the  nation  is  tates  to  spend  money  he  would  ordinarily  of  the  sort  will  occur.  Advertising 
seen  in  the  invitation  of  representatives  spend  is  helping  to  create  the  very  situ-  should  go  ahead  with  all  of  its  character- 
of  advertisers  and  publishers  to  take  ation  he  fears.  The  condition  that  makes  istic  force.  This  is  not  to  say  that  it 
part  in  the  conference  called  for  Dec.  5  him  hesitate  is  an  imaginary  one  but  the  should  be  extravagant  —  there  may 
in  Washington  by  William  Butterworth,  total  sum  of  such  hesitations  slows  up  some  scrutiny,  at  least,  to  determine 


president,  and  Julius  Barnes,  chairman  business 


whether  wasteful  practices  have  crept 


signed  by  a  name  that  carried  weight  to  "But.  advertising,  oonsidered  as  a  whole, 


of  the  board,  of  the  Chamber  of  Com-  ••An  imjKtsing  series  of  advertisements  into  that  field. 

merce  of  the  United  States.  signed  by  a  name  that  carried  weight  to  "But.  advertising,  oonsidered  as  a  whole, 

This  conference  is  an  outgrowth  of  , - 1 - - : - 

the  group  meetings  <^f  leader^in^vari^  I 

stock  market. 

lication  of  a  letter  from  Earnest  Elmo  I 

C'alkins,  New  York  advertising  man.  to  — — - — — — — - — - - - J 

Mr.  Barnes,  urging  that  the  advertising  Clive  Weed,  in  the  New  York  Evening  ff  orld  of  November  26,  depleted  the 

interests  of  the  nation  should  not  be  optimistic  side  of  “business  depression”  in  his  earloon  entitled  “Are  We 

overlooked  in  the  Hoover  program.  Downhearted? 

H  every  human  being,  the  Government  of  is  one  of  the  most  potent  of  business 

House  has  authonz^  .iVLtTon  '^e  United  States  for  choice,  or  the  Fed-  accelerators.  It  kee^  goods  moving. 

of  artion  ”  Mr  Reserve,  or  a  list  of  business  men  or  And  it  inspires  confidence.  At  this  time, 

^  sure  »  ■  business  institutions,  composed  of  inter-  any  appreciable  let-up  in  adverWsing  pro- 

“nT matter'  what  courses  are  decided  abundance  of  grams  would  be  unquestionably  inju- 

.L  a  _ them),  not  glittering  generakties,  should  nous. 

pSblidty'Le^^not  mean  merely  rep,^rting 


Clive  Weed,  in  the  New  York  Evening  ff  orld  of  November  26,  depicted  the 
optimistic  side  of  “business  depression”  in  his  cartoon  entitled  “Are  We 
Downhearted  ?” 


‘Any  authority  on  modern  advertising 


fhem  in  X  ne^s^rp^r  That  T  ^TsS  ^dividual  advertising  „,ethods  must  also  be  a  student  of  the 

eood  and  will  naturallv  be  done  but  should  be  another.  psychology  of  masses  of  human  beings, 

cannot  take  the  place  of  advertising  di-  .  warning  against  any  decrease  more  especially  of  those  manifestations 

reeled  toward  certain  desired  ends.  The  1?  advertising  exj^diture^  came  jrom  which  account  for  buying  habits  of 

newsoaper  is  edited  from  the  point  of  Harrifwn  Phelps,  Detroit  adver-  public,”  the  New  York  Sun  declared 

view’Tnew^  ^lu^  and^ust  as^^^n  Is  of  “advertisers  editorially  in  pointing  out  that  Mr. 

the  news  value  suteides  the  newspaper  overspend  bv  undersj^ding  in  Calkins’  suggestion  that  an  advertising 

drops  the  topic.  Also  it  is  {he  business  thJCr  hircLcd'^not Ve‘’rely^t'*^^^^^^^ 

nrosneritv  ^  sagacious  business  situation. 

pro^rity. .  should  think  hard  today  before  he  •  j  ,  • 

“But  the  advertising  should  go  steadily  slashes  his  advertising  appropriation  and  *  .  Riding  industries  unite  in  ex¬ 
on  reiterating  and  hammering  in  certain  thus  brings  upon  himself  that  very  slump  Pressing  in  advertising  their  confidence 
points  of  view  until  they  become  a  part  which  he  dreads.  o*  them  already  have  done,  con- 

of  the  public  thinking.  The  only  way  “People  are  going  to  go  right  on  liv-  Cnued  the  Sun,  “they  will  apply  prac- 


points  of  view  until  they  become  a  part  which  he  dreads.  them  already  have  done,”  con- 

of  the  public  thinking.  The  only  way  “People  are  going  to  go  right  on  liv-  Sun,  “they  will  apply  prac- 

to  teach  people  is  by  constant  repetition.  ing  and  desiring  and  those  whose  ma-  important  cause,  the 

The  difference  between  a  news  story  and  chinery  is  geared  to  gratifying  their  understanding  of  crowd  psychology  and 

an_  advertisement  is  that  the  latter  _  is  w’ishes  and  contributing  to  their  joy  in  '  Possibility  of  its  control, 

pointed  up  to  prove  certain  things, _ which  living  should  not  deliberately  enter  into  The  New  York  Telegram  declared: 


things  are  the  aim  and  conclusion  of  a  state  of  paralysis.  The  advertiser  “I^rge  stores  in  this  city  and  in  the 

each  successive  advertisement.  should  remember  that  the  competition  country  at  large  have  shown  a  note- 

“Advertising  is  necessary,  and  the  ad-  for  attention  is  fierce,  and  that  to  com-  worthy  public  spirit  in  the  extent  and 

vertising  man  is  needed.  We  are  dealing  p^te  weakly  is  to  compete  wastefully.”  nature  of  their  sidvertising  since  the  de- 


with  that  strange  force,  mob  psychology.  Stj]]  another  version  was  given  by  Dr.  pressive  influence  of  the  market  crash 
Already  a  tremendous  whispering  cam-  Julius  Klein,  assistant  secretary  of  com-  descended  upon  the  public.  They  have 
paign  IS  under  way.  People  are  telling  merce.  in  a  radio  talk  at  Washington  in  defied  a  possible  slump  by  increasing,  if 
each  other  stories  of  the  aftermath  of  w’hich  he  urged  that  advertising  be  con-  anything,  the  amount  cA  their  advertising 
the  slump,  losses,  suicides,  nnemploy-  tinued  at  100  per  cent  pressure,  and  in  the  newspapers,  thus  sounding  an  ew- 
raent,  cancellations  and  these  stories  are  warned  against  any  let-up.  couraging  and  stimulating  note  in  a  time 

grossly  exag<^erated,  like  the  atrocities  First  saying  that  the  Makeup  in  the  when  retrenchnient  had  hit  the  thoughts, 
of  the  late  war.  stock  market  probably  would  direct  sur-  if  not  pierse,  of  the  purchasing  public.” 


pressive  influence  of  the  market  crash 


MEMPHIS  REPORTER 
SOLVED  MURDERS 

V.  M.  Culver  of  Press-Scimitar 
Publicly  Awarded  Pay  Raise  for 
Story  Which  Brought 
Confessions 


The  story  of  how  a  police  reporter  got 
a  raise  was  posted  on  the  bulletin  board 
of  Memphis  Fress-Scimitar  the  other 
day  by  T.  E.  Sharp,  editor. 

The  reporter  is  Vivien  M.  Culver,  cov¬ 
ering  police,  for  the  Press-Scimitar. 
-Attached  to  Mr.  Sharp’s  comment  was 
the  clipping  of  a  “scoop,”  which  repre¬ 
sented  on  Culver’s  part  the  encouraging 
of  some  detectives  who  believed  they  had 
something  “hot”  but  didn’t  know  what  to 
do  with  it. 

The  “something”  was  the  arrest  of  two 
negroes  as  holdup  suspects.  Watches 
which  had  been  pawned  were  indirectly 
traced  to  them.  One  of  the  watches 
Ixlonged  to  Sterling  T.  Dunn,  salesman, 
murdered  two  years  ago. 

"I’ve  got  a  hunch,”  Culver  told  them, 
“if  you  get  the  Dunn  murderer,  you  get 
the  man  who  killed  Van  Skelton,  city 
fireman,  or  the  other  way  around.”  Both 
murders  were  similar  and  occurred 
within  100  yards  of  each  other.  Skelton 
was  killed  a  year  ago. 

Detectives  went  to  work.  One  of  the 
negroes  had  a  revolver  with  two  notches 
on  it.  Culver  built  a  story  around  this 
revolver  and  those  notches,  using  no 
names,  but  getting  in  facts  and  worn 
clues  of  both  unsolved  murders,  at  the 
same  time  hinting  of  new  clues. 

His  “hunch”  was  right.  The  next  day 
the  hegroes  faced  by  damning  evidence, 
confessed. 

Mr.  Sharp’s  “story  of  the  raise”  reads: 

“Kind  Attention  ok  Stakf: 

“Never  before  have  I  publicly  an¬ 
nounced  a  raise  in  pay.  There  is  reason 
why  it  is  not  good  to  do  so. 

"The  reason  for  this  exception  is  an 
e.xclusive  news  item,  clipping  attached. 

“Wednesday,  Culver  decided  the  item 
was  trivial.  Thursday,  he  changed  his 
mind  and  had  the  courage  to  confess 
error. 

“.•\nd,  having  done  so.  Culver  did  not 
wait  for  the  story  to  be  handed  out  or 
break.  He  broke  it  himself  after  con¬ 
siderable  enthusiastic  digging  and  intelli¬ 
gent  headwork. 

“Of  course.  Culver  does  not  earn  an 
increa.se  on  this  item  alone.  But  this 
item  alone  deserves  special  mention,  so  I 
make  the  boost  concurrent  with  tht 
mention. 

“Sincerely,  TES.” 

OFFERS  ADVERTISING  COURSES 

Pittsburgh  Press  Opens  Second  Re¬ 
tail  Institute,  Dec.  3 

The  1929-1930  course  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Retail  Advertising  Institute,  sponsored 
by  the  Fittsimrgh  Press,  will  get  under 
way  Dec.  3  when  William  Nelson  Taft, 
editor  of  the  Retail  Ledger,  will  deliver 
an  address  on  “What  Is  Wrong  with  Ke- 
tail  .Advertising  at  the  Present  Time?" 
Five  additional  lectures  will  be  given, 
Kenneth  M.  Goode,  advertising  counselor, 
and  Frank  H.  Young,  author  of  “Layout 
in  Advertising”  being  listed  among  tbe 
speakers.  The  Institute  will  close  May  6. 

Meetings  will  be  held  in  the  William 
Penn  Hotel,  and  are  open  to  all  who  are 
engaged  in  retail  advertising.  Frank  T. 
Carroll,  business  manager  of  the  Press, 
is  director  of  the  Institute,  and  J.  Earl 
Shea,  associate  director.  This  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  institute  that  has  been  conducted  by 
the  Press. 

SIFTON  RETURNS  TO  WORLD 

Paul  Sifton,  formerly  editor  of  the 
second  news  section  of  the  Sunday  Neai 
York  World  and  more  recently  night 
city  editor  of  the  Nnv  York  Graphic, 
returned  to  the  World  this  week  as  a 
member  of  the  Sunday  staff.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  David  Loth,  who  will  shortly  sail 
for  Europe  to  gather  material  for  a 
book.  Mr.  Loth  is  the  author  of  “Lo- 
renzo  the  Magnificent,”  recently  pub- 1 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

When  Space  Is  Merchandised  to  Coincide  Closely  With  Normal  Buying  Activity  Circulation  Power  Is 
Magnified — Every  Advertised  Item  Represents  a  Type  of  Human  Need  in  Daily  Demand 


By  GUY  HUBBART 


ARTICLE  XIII 

STUDIES  IN  POPULATION  RESPONSE 
Study  No.  2  —  How  Types  of  Needs  Affect  Response 

Needs  as  represented  by  goods: 

(a)  Relative  degree  of  daily  response;  (b)  relation  of  types  to  total  daily 
sales;  (c)  balanred  selection  for  one  day’s  ad  in  March. 

Basis:  (All  type,  100%.)  (Total  sales,  $5,600.)  (Six  columns  of  space.) 


Necessity  goods .  30%  $1,400  2  items 

Utility  goods .  10%  400  4  “ 

Convenience  goods .  10%  600  6  “ 

Impulse  goods .  8%  1,000  4  “ 

Personality  goods .  24%  1,200  6  “ 

Luxury  goods .  6%  400  2  “ 

Fashion  goods .  12%  600  4  “ 

Totals .  100%  $5,600  28  “ 


Explanation:  (a)  These  type  percentages  are  based  on  300-day  averages  over 
several  years  of  checking  and  recording  for  stores  of 
known  daily  sales  capacity. 

(b)  Relative  amounts  of  volume  by  types  as  shown  here  are 
those  of  a  single  store  recorded  daily  for  three  years. 
They  are  typical  of  the  ordinary  department  store. 

(c)  This  allotment  of  item  types  would  not  fit  any  and  every 
day’s  advertising  program,  but  illustrates  the  principle  of 
distributing  items  on  the  basis  of  selling  power. 


WHILE  the  ad-reading  public  is  more 
or  less  familiar  with  store  depart¬ 
ments  it  does  not  think  of  departments 
wlien  an  article  of  merchandise  is 
wanted.  It  thinks  rather  of  the  item 
and  the  kind  of  need  it  supplies. 

A  population  is  made  up  of  single  in¬ 
dividuals  each  with  constantly  recurring 
wants  or  needs  for  goods  whose  pur¬ 
chases  represent  the  dollar  volume  done 
by  one  and  all  retail  stores  serving  a 
community.  Naturally  some  types  of 
needs  recur  more  often  than  others  per 
individual  and  per  population  and  are 
bought  in  larger  quantities  by  a  given 
number  of  people.  Necessity  items, 
things  people  have  to  have  are  bought  on 
the  average  in  larger  quantities,  more 
steadily  and  by  more  people  during  a 
day,  week,  month  or  year  than  are  luxur¬ 
ies,  things  bought  on  caprice  or  because 
of  discrimination  and  greater  ability  to 

pay- 

.Many  progressive  stores  are  now  mak¬ 
ing,  and  have  made  for  some  time  past, 
researches  and  surveys  to  determine  how 
best  to  adjust  buying,  selling  and  adver¬ 
tising  programs  to  closely  coincide  with 
the  buying  action  of  the  populations 
served.  And  as  time  goes  on  more  sur¬ 
veys  will  be  made  by  stores  and  other 
agencies.  The  value  of  such  surveys  will 
dejK-nd  on  how  the  results  are  classified 
and  interpreted,  but  in  the  end  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  well  as  those  who 
i)uy,  sell  and  use  it,  will  gain  much  along 
lines  of  better  and  wider  application  ‘of 
newspaper  selling-power,  space  and  cir¬ 
culation  usage  and  merchandising  of 
daily  advertisements. 

Only  one  slant  of  the  subject  can  be 
developed  in  a  brief  article :  the  relative 
movement  value  of  classified  types  of 
needs  as  represented  by  typical  items  of 
merchandise,  and  an  application  to  the 
effect  on  space  productiveness  of  mer¬ 
chandising  ads  to  coincide  with  relative 
response — value  of  items  or  needs. 

(1)  Necessity  <ioods — plain  clothing, 
food,  underwear,  bedding,  lower  priced 
shoes,  hosiery  and  furnishings;  price 
ranges,  $2  to  $30  per  item; 

(2)  Utility  <7oot/s— kitchen  utensils, 
laundry  soap,  hat  racks,  door  mats,  stove 
polish,  plain  tin,  wooden  an<l  glassware; 
price  ranges,  20  cents  to  $2.50  per  item ; 

(3)  Convenience  yoods — electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  ice  chests,  fireless  cookers,  bread 
mixers,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc. ;  price 
ranges  $2.50  to  $40  per  item ; 

(4)  Imfndse  goods — notions,  small 
items  of  toilet  goods,  small  price  laces, 
ribbons,  trimmings,  fancy  goods  and 
novelty  jewelry ;  price  ranges,  10  cents 
to  $2.40  per  item  ; 

(5)  Personality  goods — gloves,  neck¬ 
wear.  blouses,  sashes,  handbags,  parasols, 
vanities,  face  creams,  perfumery,  decora¬ 
tive  underclothes;  price  ranges  ^  to  $15 
IKT  item ; 

(6)  Luxury  goods — furs,  fine  jewelry, 
gems,  art  wares.  Oriental  rugs,  period 
furniture,  costly  perfumery,  ornaments, 
evening  wraps ;  price  ranges  $<)0  to  $3(X) 
per  item ; 

(7)  Style  or  fashion  goods— gowns, 
wraps,  fine  dresses,  coats,  dress  acces¬ 
sories,  fabrics,  draperies  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  ;  price  ranges,  $20  to  $120  per 
item. 

Names  of  classifications  are  arbitrary, 
merely  to  make  clear  division  of  types  of 
needs ;  and  price  ranges  are  general,  only 
to  indicate  relation  of  value  to  types  of 
needs.  And  the  purpose  is  to  illustrate 
those  points,  each  represented  on  the 
chart  by  small  letters,  a,  b,  and  c  with 
corresponding  column  figures  opposite 
each  type  of  goods. 

Point  (a)  is  the  relative  degree  of  re¬ 
sponse  by  a  population  or  any  percentage 
of  it  to  each  type.  All  seven  tyt)es  are 
represented  by  100  per  cent.  Reading 
down  the  type  percentages,  “30  per  cent 
for  necessity  goods”  and  so  on,  shows 
relative  response  for  each  type.  (These 


relations  fit  the  month  of  March.  They 
vary  per  type  in  each  month.) 

Point  (b)  shows  the  relative  value 
of  each  type  of  needs  to  produce  dollar 
volume  of  daily  sales,  using  $5600  as 


total  sales  as  made  by  all  types  by  a 
single  store  on  an  average  day.  It  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  these  figures  and 
relations  apply  only  to  the  typical,  aver¬ 
age  store,  carrying  a  wide  variety  of 


lines  typified  by  the  departmentized  and 
general  store,  no  specialty  stores  and  not 
stores  of  specified  class  appeal. 

Point  (c)  shows  an  ideal  or  balanced 
selection  of  items  of  each  type  to  feature 
in  space  in  March  to  get  the  best  re¬ 
turn  in  direct  sales  on  each  type  of 
goods.  The  total  number  of  items  is  28; 
notice  how  the  items  are  distributed  over 
each  type  of  need.  For  instance,  only 
two  items  are  needed  for  necessity 
goods  because  response  is  naturally  or 
normally  high.  Six  items  are  suggested 
for  personality  goods  for  two  reasons : 

(1)  Advertised  response  is  always 
high  on  this  type  of  goods  and  can  be 
stepped  up  by  featuring  a  variety  of 
types  and  (2)  personality  goods  of  all 
types  when  featured  in  space  seem  to 
have  the  most  effect  on  sales  of  non- 
advertised  lines  of  the  same  and  other 
types. 

This  is  probably  because  most  person¬ 
ality  items  are  bought  to  put  the  finish¬ 
ing  touch  to  other  items  of  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  Anyway,  this  type  of  goods  draws 
well  in  space  both  in  direct  and  depart¬ 
mental  results  both  as  to  dollar  volume 
of  sales  and  transactions. 

Another  interesting  and  useful  fact 
can  be  illustrated  by  chart  example  C 
and  should  be  a  part  of  the  solicitor’s 
everyday  ammunition  in  talking  with 
stores  about  better  use  of  space.  This 
is  it: 

Every  advertised  item  as  shown  in  col¬ 
umn  C  draws  a  certain  amount  of  vol¬ 
ume  over  normal  if  values  are  real, 
copy  is  interesting  and  layout  and  typog¬ 
raphy  skilfully  handled.  For  example 
the  two  items  of  necessity  goods  ought 
to  draw  $60  each  of  the  day’s  advertised 
volume  or  $120  and  the  others  in  this 
order  reading  down :  $160,  $100,  $80, 
3(X),  $80  and  $360  respectively  or  $1200 
of  the  $5600.  And  of  the  $1200  depart¬ 
mental  sales,  $-K)0  is  direct  or  advertised- 
item  returns. 

Article  No.  14  will  deal  with  the  way 
classes  of  value  affect  advertised  returns 
and  population  response. 


SWEETNESS  AND  LIGHT 


Pastor  Gives  Inspiring  Message  to 
College  Editors 

In  an  address  before  the  members  of 
the  South  Carolina  College  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Greenville,  N.  C.,  last  week. 
Rev.  D.  B.  Hahn,  U.  D.,  pastor  of  the 
I’endleton  Street  Baptist  church,  advo¬ 
cated  public  whippings  as  proper  punish¬ 
ment  for  “northern  reformers  who  think 
they  are  called  upon  to  reform  conditions 
in  textile  mill  villages  in  the  south.” 

Dr.  Hahn  declared  northern  news- 
pai)ers  are  conducting  campaigns  of 
propaganda  against  southern  textile  mills 
because  they  fear  the  textile  industry  of 
the  north  will  be  transferred  to  the 
south. 

Referring  to  the  two  mob  floggings  of 
textile  union  organizers  during  strikes  in 
North  Carolina  last  summer.  Dr.  Elahn 
said  he  believed  the  labor  leaders  “got 
what  was  coming  to  them,”  but  de¬ 
clared  he  favored  public  whipping  posts 
as  a  better  means  of  administering  pun¬ 
ishment. 

The  students  were  told  by  Dr.  Hahn 
that  through  their  college  papers  they 
can  oppose  the  influence  of  northern 
newspapers,  defend  the  south,  where  peo¬ 
ple  have  advantages  not  found  elsewhere, 
and  with  every  word  they  write  “uphold 
the  truth  about  all  public  questions.” 


LONG  TO  BUILD  ESTATE 

Sidney  D.  Long,  business  manager  of 
the  Wichita  (Kan.)  Eagle,  last  week 
purchased  160  acres  one  mile  east  of  the 
Wichita  municipal  airport,  on  which  he 
eventually  intends  to  build  a  country  home 
and  make  his  residence  there. 


DISMISSED  CADET  BECOMES  REPORTER 


Paul  Capron,  dismissed  from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy  for  marrying 
Margaret  Gillespie.  West  Point  rules  providing  that  a  cadet  may  not  have 
a  wife,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  New  York  Journal  as  a  reporter.  He  was 
hired  by  Arthur  Brisbane.  Capron  is  pictured  with  his  wife  in  New  York. 


Romances  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


^HE  election  of  W.  C.  Simons  to  the 
presidency  of  the  State  Historical 
Society  of  Kansas  the  other  day  was 
another  pleasant  part  in  one  of  the  many 
chapters  of  romance  in  journalism  out  in 
the  Sunflower  state.  And  to  prove  that 
there  is  still  some  religion  in  the  news¬ 
paper  pme  after  38  years  of  “fighting 
it  out,”  the  following  day  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  learn  that  he  had  been  elected 
president  of  the  Kansas  Baptist  Conven¬ 
tion. 

W.  C.  Simons  is  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  World  Company,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal- 
IVorld. 

He  was  born  in  Owatonna,  Minn.,  on 
July  8,  1871,  and  a  few  years  later  was 
cutting  away  on  the  top  of  a  school  desk 
in  Dundas  when  Jesse  James  and  his  out¬ 
fit  galloped  by  with  the  money  stolen  at 
Northfield.  Contrary  to  the  statements 
of  some  of  his  first  competitors,  his  am¬ 
bition  to  be  a  newspaper  man  did  not 
begin  when  he  saw  the  magnificent  Jesse  ij 
completing  a  good  day’s  work.  i 

In  October,  1877,  his  father.  Major  ,|j 
Dolph  Simons,  died  from  the  effect  of 
service  in  the  Civil  War,  and  his  mother  j|i 
and  her  five  children  went  to  western  iM 
Kansas  to  homestead  a  claim. 

“W.  C.”_  was  on  the  dry  and  wind-  ^ 
swept  plains  of  Hodgeman  County,  I'M 
Kansas,  until  he  was  16,  when  he  went 
to  Salina,  Kan.,  and  started  reporting  and  '■ 
selling  advertising  for  the  Salina  Repub-  I 
lican.  He  was  there  for  three  years  and  a 
outside  of  working  hours,  found  time  to  M 
attend  the  Kansas  Wesleyan  University.  .M 

In  1891,  while  reporting  for  the  St.  fi 
Joseph  Herald,  he  and  his  brother,  L.  A. 

Simons,  three  years  his  junior,  heard  that  '  * 

I^wrence,  Kan.,  offered  a  good  field  for 
a  new  paper,  since  there  were  only  six 
papers  in  a  town  of  9,0(X)  population. 

The  two  brothers  hitched  up  “Prince” 
to  the  phaeton,  tied  “Lightning”  on  be¬ 
hind,  and  early  in  December  started  for 
I^wrence.  Roads  were  bad  and  it  took 
three  days  to  make  the  90  mile  trip. 

At  Lawrence  they  met  their  brother- 
in-law,  J.  L.  Brady,  and  between  the 
three  managed  to  get  together  $200 
working  capital.  The  editor  of  the  Daily 
Journal  had  some  old  equipment  which  he 
sold  them  for  $350,  with  a  down  pay¬ 
ment  of  $50,  believing  that  the  new  paper 
would  cripple  his  present  competition  but 
could  not  possibly  hurt  him. 

The  Daily  and  Weekly  World  blos¬ 
somed  out  in  March,  1892,  and  “W.  C.,” 
a  youngster  of  20,  was  confronted  with 
the  problems  of  publisher.  Today  the 
Journal-World  is  the  only  daily  news¬ 
paper  published  in  Lawrence,  aside  from  draztiM /or  Editor  &  Publisher  fcy  i’eywowr  .Uairuj 

a  school  paper.  In  1914  he  purchased  all 
the  stock  of  the  W’orld  Companv,  ex¬ 
cept  a  small  amount  ow-ned  in  his  imme-  daily  newspaper  in  Lawrence,  it  is 

diate  family.  natural  that  he  should  believe  that  one 

When  j’ou  know  “W.  C.,”  you  realize 
that  his  pleasure  out  of  the  years  of  hard 
work  is  in  the  realization  that  the  aver¬ 
age  editor  and  publisher  of  today  is  a 
successful  business  man,  who  stands  well 
in  his  community  and  not  the  to-be-pitied 
or  to-be-hated  “pest”  of  a  generation  ago, 
whose  brain  and  energy  helj^d  to  found 
a  state  but  accumulate  nothing  for  him¬ 
self.  The  publisher  of  today  is  not  con- 
trolled  by  advertisers  or  other  interests, 
but  guides  an  institution  that  strengthens 
the  community,  builds  up  its  interests, 
and  encourages  every  movement  for  the 
material  and  moral  progress  of  the  read¬ 
ers  and  patrons. 

“You  should  everywhere  find  the  well 
established  newspaper  considered  as  one 
of  the  leading  institutions  of  the  com¬ 
munity,”  says  the  Kansas  publisher,  is  l„  _  _ _  _ ^ 

“Its  credit  should  be  as  stable  as  that  of  as  if  he  were  bucking  up  against  the 
the  leading  bank.  It  should  be  both  a 
servant  and  a  leader  for  better  thinking 
and  better  business.  This  public  realiza¬ 
tion  is  becoming  stronger  and  the  pub¬ 
lishers  who_  realize  that  their  business 
must  maintain  a  sound  footing  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  progress,  will  be  the  ones  to 
keep  in  line  with  the  development  of  the 
years.” 


to  carry  all  that  is  sent  in,  but  the  space 
devoted  to  it  is  thought  to  be  well  used. 

It  was  needless  to  ask  “W.  C.”  if  he 
thought  a  newspaper  should  have  an 
aggressive  editorial  policy,  but  his  reply 
was;  “Whenever  I  am  asked  that  ques¬ 
tion,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  think  of 
a  jelly-fish.  Any  publisher  who  declines 
to  say  what  he  thinks  is  good  or  bad, 
constructive  or  destructive,  is  failing  to 
take  advantage  of  his  editorial  column 
and  lacks  backbone.  Newspaper  work 
offers  no  berth  for  a  coward. 

“And  that  reminds  me  of  another  thing. 
I  think  that  a  part  of  any  measure  of 
success  that  I  may  have  had,  is  largely 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  I  always  have 
thought  it  to  be  of  utmost  importance  to 
have  the  right  man  at  the  head  of  each 
department.  Don’t  let  the  newspaper  in 
the  small  city  be  a  training  school  for 
the  metropolitan  dailies,  but  when  you 
find  the  right  man,  pay  him  enough  to 
keep  him  on  the  job.  And  another  thing, 
don’t  let  the  paper  grow  old,  but  keep 
some  young  blood  in  the  organization.” 

A  fellow  like  “W.  C.”  is  a  real  inspira¬ 
tion  for  the  young  man  taking  his  first 
job  as  a  reporter  or  copy  chaser.  Always 
a  .scrapper  and  a  hard  worker,  he  has 
championed  the  cause  of  many  progres¬ 
sive  measures,  thereby  gaining  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  his  associates. 

He  w'orks  hard  and  plays  hard  and 
enjoys  the  association  in  his  several  clubs. 

The  Kansas  State  Historical  Society 
is.  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  United 
States.  The  organization  had  its  incep¬ 
tion  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Editorial 
Association  in  April,  1875.  Today  the 
society  occupies  a  $700,000  Memorial 
Building  in  Topeka,  with  a  great  library, 
newspaper-file  rooms,  and  a  magnificent 
museum.  The  library  contains  317,000 
volumes,  589, (X)0  manuscripts,  and  58,000 
bound  volumes  of  newspapers. 

The  Kansas  Baptist  Convention  em¬ 
braces  365  churches  with  more  than 
.50,000  members. 

Mr.  Simons  is  a  vice-pre.sident  of  the 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  an 
officer  or  director  in  about  15  corpora¬ 
tions. 

Diolph  Simons,  son  of  Mr.  Simons  is 
business  manager  of  his  father’s  paper. 


By  JACK  ROST 


CAMERAMAN  WINS 


W.  C.  SIMONS 


President  and  (General 
Manager,  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World 


As  “W.  C.”  is  the  publisher  of  the  ment  more  attention  than  many  business  "aj™  *tlic  °1- 

men  gave  to  large  orders.  ''  ’...rreked* 

...  •’y  necessity,  do  these  ‘ironned  last 

newspaper  is  best  for  the  cities  m  the  things,”  says  “W.  C.”  Every  newspaper  executive  ai 

fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  class,  field  is  bound  to  be  occupied,  and  if  we 

since  it  means  stronger,  better  edited  do  not  handle  our  field  to  the  best  of  movecs  tha 

papers,  with  thorough  coverage  in  their  our  ability,  we  leave  this  field  open  to  iiiterf 

fields,  at  a  lower  milline  cost.  those  who  will  produce  the  type  of  news-  ^ 

“While  every  publisher  similarly  situ-  paper  that  the  community  deserves.  -pjljg  niiot 

ated  knows  of  the  many  advantages  to  “In  regard  to  free  publicity?  I  think 
the  public  of  having  complete  coverage  the  best  way  to  solve  that  is  to  have  |,^.fore  the 
by  one  paper,  a  few  publishers  are  a  bit  bigger  and  stronger  wastebaskets  close 
apologetic  at  times  instead  of  stressing  to  our  elbows  as  we  open  the  mail.  A  Fariv 

the  greater  service  given  by  their  news-  newspaper  has  two  ways  of  producing  highwa\ 

papers.  I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  revenue,  advertising  and  circulation,  printed  a 
discussing  what  the  conditions  would  be  Unless  we  sell  this  service  there  will  be  caused  the 
if  the  field  were  divided  between  two  or  no  revenue.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  ^^.a^  held  ur 
more  daily  papers.”  of  the  easiest  problems  to  solve — why  j„g.' 

“Keep  fighting  imaginary  competition,”  give  to  one  that  w'hich  you  sell  another?  an  emplc 
is  one  thought  Mr.  Simons  often  im-  “The  Journal-World  has  had  a  well 
presses  upon  the  departmental  heads,  defin^  rule  on  free  publicity  and  I 
Itach  reporter  is  often  reminded  that  he  imagine  that  we  have  less  trouble  pleas-  ”  ‘ 

to  handle  his  work  just  as  efficiently  ing  the  advertisers  than  those  who  use  Royal  R 

"  ■  .  _  „  ..  .'  i  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff.”  years  the  c 

reporter  for  another  daily  every  time  he  Before  the  original  Daily  World  was  Commercial 
covers  his  beat.  The  advertising  depart-  many  years  old,  the  publishers  realized  aging  edito 
ment  is  reminded  to  be  all  the  more  that  the  way  to  obtain  and  hold  rural  Brown,  pu 
efficient  and  courteous  lest  the  advertiser  subscribers,  was  to  give  them  a  “break”  Ryan  succec 
.should  think  that  the  paper  was  taking  in  the  news  columns  often.  Neighbor-  who  returne 
advantage  of  him  because  it  has  a  hood  correspondents  have  been  gradually  up  editorial 
monopoly  in  its  field.  He  takes  pride  in  added,  and  today  more  tlian  75  are  writ-  \’ogel  was 
saying  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  paper  ing  weekly  news-letters  for  the  paper,  ceed  Mr.  R; 
to  give  the  buyer  of  a  want  advertise-  It  is  a  real  problem  to  edit  the  copy  and  ant  city  edi 
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Don’t  speculate 
in  advertising — 

invest 


The  New  York  Times  is  the 

most  tried  and  proved  medium 
in  the  great  New  York  market. 

Unequaled  quality  and  quanti¬ 
ty  of  circulation — leadership  in 
volume  and  high  character  of  ad¬ 
vertising — strongest  confidence 
of  readers — these  are  sound  in¬ 
vestment  values  for  advertisers. 


fcrk  Sitiuejs 


paid  sale  averages  over  430,000  weekdojy's;  over  725,000  Sundays. 
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CARTOON  TEASER  ADS  CREDITED  WITH 
ATTRACTING  LARGEST  DAY’S  VOLUME 


Clever  Series  Scattered  Through  Milwaukee  Dailies  Impressed 
Public  With  Schuster  Day — Hackneyed  “Sale” 
Advertising  Avoided 

By  RUBEN  LEVIN 


The  advertiser  who  goes  on  day  after 
day  using  stereotyped,  hackneyed, 
traditional  forms  of  copy  was  given  an 
object  lesson  in  advertising  recently  by 
Schuster’s,  operating  three  department 
stores  in  Milwaukee. 


Bargain!  in  Evrry  Drpartmtnt — Monday  at  SchuMn'a 


Typical  cartoon  “teaser”  used  by 

Schuster’s.  (Illustration  greatly  re¬ 
duced.) 

Instead  of  its  customary  black  head¬ 
lined  ads,  announcing  its  annual  “Schus¬ 
ter  Day,’’  the  organization  a  fortnight 
ago  employed  a  clever  and  striking 
series  of  cartoons  to  focus  the  city’s 
interest  on  the  selling  event. 

(Thoosing  Saturday,  when  less  com¬ 
petitive  advertising  was  running,  Schus¬ 
ter’s  ran  six  snappy  cartoons  in  both  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the  IViscotistn 
News,  each  a  “teaser”  to  draw  crowds 
for  the  sale  two  days  later. 

They  varied  from  the  sketch  of  a 
tousle-haired  youngster  bawling  out, 
“Teacher,  will  there  be  any  school  Mon¬ 
day?  It’s  Schuster  day,”  to  a  surprised 
husband  reading  a  note  from  his  wife, 
with  the  words,  “Dear  John,  please  get 
your  own  lunch.  I’ll  be  gone  for  the 
day.  I’m  doing  our  Schuster  Day  shop¬ 
ping.” 

In  between,  averaging  about  one  to 
each  news  page,  appeared  cartoons  of  a 
happy  young  wife,  telling  a  friend  over 
the  phone,  “I’m  awfully  sorry,  dear,  but 
I  can’t  play  bridge  Monday — it’s  Schus¬ 
ter  Day;”  of  a  prim  maid  informing  a 
salesman  that  “Mrs.  Jones  is  not  at 
home.  She  has  gone  to  Schuster’s — it’s 
Schuster  day;”  of  a  wild  crowd  appar¬ 
ently  fighting  at  a  bargain  counter  and 
a  visitor  with  a  bag  asking  a  policeman 
“What’s  all  the  excitement  alx)ut?”  and 
receiving  the  answer,  “Monday  is  Schus¬ 
ter  Day,”  and  of  a  gaping  young  man 
reading  a  sign  about  “More  than  50,000 
people  buy  at  Schuster’s  on  Schuster 
Day.” 

Above  each  was  a  lively  caption  and 
below  a  brief  underline  giving  some  fact 
of  the  bargain  day. 

W'^ere  the  cartoons  a  success? 

“Well,”  answered  Ross  Coles,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  three  Schuster’s 
stores  of  the  town,  the  man  who  con¬ 
ceived  the  pen  and  ink  idea,  “I  don’t 
know  whether  we  can  trace  it  directly  to 
the  drawings,  but  we  had  the  largest 
Schuster  Day  in  the  history  of  our 
organization. 

“Moreover,  what  I  do  know  as  a  fact 
is  that  we  had  more  comment  on  the  un¬ 
usual  advertisements  than  we  have  ever 
had  on  our  advertising  before.  Through 
our  sales  force,  we  found  that  many 
women  actually  called  off  card  or  tea 
parties  because  of  the  sketched  remind¬ 
ers,  and  came  trooping  into  our  stores. 

“Not  only  that,  we  found  that  the 
illustrations  drew  the  curiosity  and  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  men  who  ordinarily  take  little 
notice  of  department  store  advertising. 
There  were  far  above  the  normal  number 
of  masculine  buyers  in  our  stores  that 
day. 

“I  believe  we  certainly  succeeded  in 
doing  what  we  strove  to  do — catch  the 


reader’s  eye  by  a  novel  and  unstilted 
type  of  advertising.” 

Ray  Kieft,  advertising  manager  of 
Schuster’s,  was  also  enthuv^stic  about 
the  results  of  the  sketches,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  it  was  difficult  to  meas¬ 
ure  their  exact  effect  since  the  following 
day  in  the  Sunday  papers,  several  pages 
of  advertising  listing  the  bargains  for 
Schuster  Day  were  published,  the  stores’ 
own  shopping  news  was  also  distributed 
as  usual  and  radio  was  employed  briefly. 
However,  Mr.  Kieft  was  so  satisfied 
with  the  pulling  power  of  the  cartoons 
that  he  decided  to  run  similar  ernes  again 
for  the  stores’  “limit  day”  next  week  in 
which  the  idea  of  thrift  will  be  stressed. 

Coles,  who  has  been  with  Schuster’s 
for  two  years,  also  originated  the  estab¬ 
lishment’s  Reindeer  News,  a  daily  tab¬ 
loid-size  ad  published  in  the  Milwaukee 
newspapers  besides  its  regular  copy. 
Daily  in  that  space  have  been  recorded 
items  about  the  big  annual  Santa  Claus 
pageant  to  be  conducted  through  the 
"streets  of  the  city.  Daily,  the  ad  prints 
some  news  flash  about  the  coming  of 
Met-ik,  a  genuine  Eskimo  from  Alaska, 
with  a  live  reindeer.  The  series  ended 
Nov.  30.  That  night  on  three  Electric 
Company  flat  cars,  immense  floats  and 
toys,  gaily  lit  and  colored,  moved  on  the 
trolley  tracks  through  the  principal 
streets.  Prominently  featured  were  Met- 
ik,  the  reindeer  and  Santa  Claus  and 
mammoth-sized  toys.  Colored  lights  were 
so  placed  as  to  flood  the  buildings  along 
the  line  of  the  pageant.  Last  year  100,- 
(X)0  people  came  out  on  the  streets  to  see 
the  spectacle,  Mr.  Coles  said.  This  year 
even  more  were  expected. 

Coles,  a  former  Milwaukee  reporter, 
is  an  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Illinois.  He  went  into  advertising  four 
years  ago. 


N.E.A.  HAS  NEW  CONTEST 


Prize*  to  Be  Awarded  for  Best  Ad 

Campaign  Conceived  by  Publisher 

An  advertising  pronwtion  contest  will 
be  a  new  feature  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association’s  1929  competitions. 
Prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  best 
advertising  campaign  formulated  by  a 
publisher  to  stimulate  a  non-advertiser. 
The  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  is 
donating  the  trophy  which  will  go  to 
the  winner. 

To  enter  the  contest  newspapers  must 
submit  tear  sheets  showing  a  campaign 
of  not  less  than  four  advertisements 
which  were  sold  to  an  advertiser  who 
had  not  used  the  paper  previously  for 
three  months  or  more.  A  letter  from 
the  publisher  describing  the  campaign 
and  one  from  the  advertiser  summariz¬ 
ing  the  results  must  also  be  submitted. 
Preparation  and  sale  of  campaign,  typ¬ 
ography  and  result  will  be  considered 
by  the  judges  in  making  the  awards. 
Entries  will  be  received  up  to  March 
1,  1930,  at  N.  E.  A.  headquarters,  St. 
Paul. 


AIDS  WEEKLIES 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  is  offering  to 
Wisconsin  weekly  papers  a  free  four- 
page  tabloid  color  rotogravure  Christmas 
Carol  section  for  distribution  with  their 
Christmas  editions.  Journal  promotion 
is  contained  in  a  box  on  the  inside  spread 
with  a  Merry  Christmas  wish  and  an  in¬ 
vitation  to  listen  in  on  the  daily’s  Yule- 
tide  radio  programs. 


LEGENDRE  IN  HOSPITAL 

Clarence  LeGendre,  chief  of  the  New 
York  World’s  photo  department,  suffered 
a  fractured  leg  in  a  fall  on  a  stairway 
this  week.  He  is  being  treated  at 
Miserecordia  Hospital.  Mr.  LeGendre 
has  been  on  the  World  for  25  years.  He 
was  a  semi-invalid  for  some  time. 


ASSOCIATES  HONOR  JONES 


General  Manager  of  Burkam  Papers 
Given  Testimonial  Banquet 

Department  heads  and  other  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Dayton  (0.)  Herald  and 

the  Dayton  Journal  attended  a  banquet 
Nov.  19  given 
in  honor  of 

Ralph  M.  Jones, 
general  m  a  n- 
ager,  who  re¬ 
cently  celebrated 
his  20th  anni¬ 
versary  with  the 
papers.  Mr. 
Jones  began 
with  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1909  as 
‘“counter  boy,” 
advancing 
through  the 
classified  and 
business  depart¬ 
ments  to  his  present  position. 

E.  G.  Burkam,  publisher,  was  the 
principal  speaker,  and  Allen  J.  Yoder, 
national  advertising  manager,  was  the 
toastmaster,  calling  upon  many  of  the 
department  heads  for  short  talks. 


EXPANDS  FARM  NEWS 

“In  The  Countryside,”  a  page  feature 
which  has  appeared  every  Monday  for 
the  past  year  in  the  Springfield  (O.) 
Morning  Sun,  has  been  enlarged  to  two 
pages  and  shortly  will  occupy  a  section. 
News  and  art  of  especial  interest  to 
farmers  and  suburban  readers  is  fea¬ 
tured.  Clarence  Haggard  is  editor  of 
the  section. 


BATTLED  FOG 


Denver  Plane  Lost  for  Eight  Hours  in 
Perilous  Mountain  Flight 

A1  G.  Birch,  promotion  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post,  recently  narrowly  escaped 
death  when  he  was  flying  as  a  passen¬ 
ger  to  Alamosa,  Colo.,  to  attend  the 
dedication  of  an  airport.  The  plane 
was  completely  lost  over  a  rugged  moun¬ 
tain  range  for  eight  hours,  the  earth 
being  completely  hidden. 

Running  out  of  fuel,  the  plane  returned 
to  Pueblo  and  took  on  a  new  supply, 
trying  once  more  to  get  to  its  destina¬ 
tion,  and  failing  again.  Unable  to  find 
a  hole  in  the  impenetrable  fog,  the  plane 
again  returned  to  Pueblo,  where  the 
pilot  and  the  promotion  manager  spent 
the  night.  In  the  morning  the  clouds 
had  lifted  and  the  trip  to  Alamosa  was 
completed  without  incident. 


CRITIC’S  BOOK  ISSUED 

Ray  Budwin,  dramatic  editor  of  the 
Spokane  Chronicle,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Return  of  Eurylochus,”  published  by 
Stratford’s.  The  work,  in  poetry,  deals 
with  mythological  tales  in  the  era  of 
Helen  of  Troy  and  was  started  by  Mr. 
Budwin  while  a  student  at  Columbia 
University. 


PRESENTED  GOLF  TROPHY 

W.  F.  Wiley,  general  manager  of  the 
Cincinnati  linquircr,  recently  presented 
the  Enquirer  Golf  Trophy  to  Charles  Ry- 
bolt,  recent  winner  of  the  Enquirer  golf 
tournament.  The  trophy  must  be  won 
three  times  by  tlie  same  individual  to 
become  his  permanent  possession. 
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The  Atlanta  Journal 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Way  over  the  top! 

October  advertising  in 
The  Journal  was 

1,588,916  Lines 

The  high  monthly  record  for 
all  time.  Gain  over  October, 

1928,  \vas  164,710’  lines 

Circulation  Also 
Was  the  Best  Ever 

DsUy  85,320  Sunday  140,876 

The  Journal  Covere  Advertising  in  The 

DiJne  Like  the  Dew  Journal  Sells  the  Goods 


Congratulations 
Atlanta,  Georgia! 

THE 

AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

ALSO  MADE  A  RECORD  WHEN  IT 

Carried  2,007,747  Lines 
Of  Advertising  In  October 


CIRCULATION 
NEVER  BETTER 


The  Record-Breaking  Month 
Far  All  Time  for  Any  Akron 
Newspaper. 
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HEX  The  Occasionat  User 


Invests  in  •  •  •  • 
Newspaper  Space 


$1.18  may  be  a  trifling  amount  for  advertising 
to  the  man  who  is  accustomed  to  buying  news¬ 
paper  space  regularly  .  .  .  but  .  .  . 

to  the  occasional  advertiser  .  .  .  the  man  or 
woman  who  inserts  a  Want  Ad  in  the  newspaper, 
$1.18  represents  a  major  advertising  invest¬ 
ment.  Results  are  checked  immediately  and 
closely. 


During  the  first  ten  months 
of  1929  The  Press  publish¬ 
ed  58%  of  all  Classified 
advertising  appearing  in 
the  three  Pittsburgh  news¬ 
papers.  Measurements  by 
Media  Records. 


^RESsi 

..c  UARITf 


The  occasional  advertiser  instinctively  places 
his  advertising  in  the  medium  he  is  accustomed 
to  reading  with  confidence  both  for  advertising 
and  news. 


In  Pittsburgh  the  occasional  advertiser 
shows,  a  better  than  two  to  one  prefer¬ 
ence  for  THE  PRESS.  The  $1,118,000 
advertisers  can  follow  with  guaranteed 
safety  the  lead  of  the  $1.18  advertiser. 


The  Pittsburgh  Press 

A  Scripps  —  Howard  Newspaper 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230:PARK  avenue,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
•  .  .  OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS, INC. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANOELES  DALLAS  DETROIT  PHILADELPHIA  BUFFALO 


ATLANTA 


CHICAGO 
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DAILY  HOLDS  SCHOOL  NEW  M.  E.  IN  HOUSTON 
FOR  AUTOMOBILE  MEN 


CleTelaad  New*  Working  With  Trade 
Group  in  Sponsoring  Series 
of  Merchandising 
Lectures 


Dudley  Daris  Gets  Pres*  Promotion 
Following  Resignation  of  Arts 

Webb  C.  Artz,  for  four  years  man- 
agintf  editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Press,  has  resigned  to  become  foreign 


Six  hundred  members  of  the  automo¬ 
tive  trade  in  Cleveland  including  distrib¬ 
utors,  dealers  and  salesmen  are  attend¬ 
ing  weekly  sessions  of  a  series  of  Motor 
Car  Merchandising  meetings  in  the  audi¬ 
torium  of  the  Clez’eland  News  building. 
The  series  is  being  offered  under  the 
joint  sp<msorship  of  the  Cleveland  Auto¬ 
mobile  Manufacturers  and  Dealers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Cleveland  News. 

The  series  is  designed  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  seasonal  depression  in  the 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  mer¬ 
chandising  problems  and  preparing  for 
the  forthcoming  selling  season.  Out¬ 
standing  figures  in  the  automotive  world 
are  speakers  at  each  session  and  a  dif¬ 
ferent  chairman,  chosen  from  among 
men  prominent  in  other  walks  of  life,  is 
named  for  each  meeting. 

.Already  R.  h'.  Chamberlain,  general 
sales  manager  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car 
Company;  James  A.  Bohnannon,  presi¬ 
dent  and  Don  P.  Smith,  vice-president 
of  the  Peerless  Motor  Car  Company 
have  been  speakers. 

The  plan  for  the  series  was  conceived 
by  B.  C.  Anderson-Smith,  automobile 
advertising  manager  for  the  News. 

PARIS  CONTEST  CLOSES 


N.  Y.  Journal’s  Letter  Tilt  Brought 
25,000  Replies 

More  than  25,(XX)  letters  were  received 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Journal's 
Paris  letter  contest,  which  closed  this 
week.  The  contest  was  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Irene  Bordoni,  stage  and 
screen  star,  and  the  first  prize  is  to  be 
a  trip  to  the  French  capital  on  the  S.  S. 
Paris  in  January.  The  winner  will  ac¬ 
company  Miss  Bordoni  on  this  trip.  The 
subject  of  the  letters  was  “Why  I  want 
to  visit  Paris”. 

Other  prizes  offered  included  $150  in 
cash  awards  and  25  pairs  of  tickets  to 
Miss  Bordoni’s  new  talkie,  “Paris”.  The 
prize  trip  includes  a  four-day  stop  in 
Paris. 


Webb  C.  Aktz 


Dudley  Davis 


representative  of  the  United  Press,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  Dudley  Davis, 
who  has  been  reporter,  feature  writer, 
column  conductor  and  city  editor  of  the 
Press,  has  been  ap|K»inted  to  lie  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Mr.  .\rtz  will  go  to  the 
Umdon  U.  P.  olJices,  according  to  pres¬ 
ent  plans. 

There  will  lx*  no  other  changes  in 
the  staff.  M.  K.  I'oster.  editor,  .said,  Ken¬ 
neth  McCalla  continuing  as  city  editor. 


GAVE  SHOW  TROPHIES 

Several  stakes  and  trophies  were 
offered  by  the  Kansas  City  Star  and  the 
Weekly  Kansas  City  Star  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Royal  Live  Stock  and  Horse  Show 
which  closed  Nov.  23  at  Kansas  City. 
The  Weekly  Star  gave  $2,100  in  prizes 
to  students  in  vocational  agriculture. 
The  Star’s  $1,000  challenge  trophy  was 
awarded  to  the  winner  of  the  $5,000 
stake  for  5-gaited  saddle  horses,  and  a 
$500  cup  was  given  in  a  harness  class. 

EDWIN  LEVICK 

Edwin  Levick,  61,  whose  photographs 
of  marine  events  have  appeared  in  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  books  for  the 
past  25  years,  died  at  his  home  in  New 
Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  26.  Mr.  Levick 
came  to  New  York  from  Europe  30 
years  ago,  earning  his  living  writing  for 
newspapers  and  taking  photographs  as  an 
avocation.  He  gradually  gave  up  writ¬ 
ing  and  specialized  in  marine  photo- 
graphy. 


ATTLEBORO  MEN  HONORED 

Charles  C.  Cain.  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  and  .Albert  .A.  Penny,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Attleboro  (Mass.) 
.S'loi,  were  jointly  honored  recently 
when  they  were  given  a  dinner  by  pres¬ 
ent  and  former  associates  and  each  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  silver  plaque  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  their  25th  anniversary  with  the 
paper.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Charles  R.  Manchester,  Boston  Globe; 
Clarence  D.  Roberts.  Greenfield  (Mass.) 
Recorder,  and  William  .A.  Macdonald, 
Boston  Transcript. 

CARTOONISTS  FORM  CLUB 

Newspaper  cartixjiiists  and  comic  strip 
artists  in  the  vicinity  of  I.os  Angeles 
have  formed  the  Los  .Angeles  Cartoon¬ 
ists’  Supper  Club.  Included  in  the  list  of 
members  are  Bert  Levy,  Clifford  Mc¬ 
Bride,  Pierre  Artigue,  Ted  Cook, 
George  McManus,  Wynn  Barden,  Vic 
I'orsythe,  (ieorge  Herriman,  Tom  Mc¬ 
Namara,  Gene  Ahern,  M.  C.  Blosscr, 
Webb  Smith,  Willard  Mullen,  Edwin 
Gale,  Charles  Plum.  Don  Herold,  Clair 
\  ictor  Swiggins  and  Robert  J.  Wild- 
hack. 

TAKE  OPTION  ON  PAPER 

I^eigh  Danenberg  and  W.  P.  Milligan, 
owners  of  the  South  Norwalk  (Conn.) 
Sentinel,  have  obtained  an  option  on  the 
Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald,  it  was 
learned  this  week.  The  option  runs 
until  Dec.  16.  Trustees  of  the  estate  of 
F.  R.  Swift,  founder  of  the  Bridgeport 
publication,  who  died  18  years  ago,  are 
seeking  to  close  out  his  holdings,  it  is 
understood. 

“VISIT  THE  FARMS’’ 

The  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune  sponsored  an  “Iowa  Harvest 
Sunday,”  Nov.  24.  Farm  organizations, 
churches  and  civic  organizations  through¬ 
out  Iowa  cooperated.  The  papers  urged 
city  folk  to  get  out  and  visit  their  coun- 
trv  cousins  on  that  dav. 


Wit  Chmlatte 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Leads  in  circulation  all  newspapers,  morning  and  evening,  in 
the  two  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina.  Circulation  now 
in  excess  of  50,000  daily  and  more  than  51,000  Sundays. 

The  Observer  leads  all  newspapers  in  the  two  states  in  volume 
of  advertising  carried  each  year. 


FREE  FLYING  SCHOOL 
STARTED  BY  DAILY 


200  Juniors  and  600  Seniors  Enrolled 
in  Washington  Times  Courses — 
Complete  Ground  Work 
Given 


What  is  believed  to  be  the  first  free 
flying  club  operated  by  any  newspaper 
has  been  organized  by  the  Washington 
Times,  Hearst  newspaper. 

The  Washington  Times  Flying  Club 
starts  with  a  charter  membership  of 
200  juiiiors  and  670  seniors.  The  aim 
of  the  club  is  to  offer  free  of  charge 
to  readers  of  the  paper  Ja  complete 
ground  course  on  the  theory  of  avia¬ 
tion,  including  actual  work  on  the  con¬ 
struction  and  repair  of  airplane  motors 
and  inspection  of  planes  at  local  flying 
fields. 

Short  lessons  on  “How  to  Fly,”  writ¬ 
ten  in  simple,  understandable  language, 
are  printed  three  times  a  week  in  the 
paper.  These  lessons  form  the  text  of 
the  course.  One  class  lesson  a  week  is 
held  for  Ixith  the  juhior  and  senior 
members.  These  classes  are  taught  by 
Capt.  Roy  Fonke,  aeronautical  engineer, 
formerly  an  officer  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  of  Canada.  Capt.  Fonke  is  also 
author  of  the  series  of  printed  lessons. 

The  club  has  an  advisory  board  com¬ 
posed  of  aviators,  who  will  assist  in  the 
direction  of  the  club  and  will  lecture 
from  time  to  time.  Famous  men  and 
women  fliers  will  address  the  club  meet¬ 
ings  as  special  features. 

Examinations  will  be  held  every  few 
weeks  and  those  making  the  most 
marked  progress  will  lie  awarded  honor 
bars  to  lx*  worn  with  their  regular  Fly¬ 
ing  Club  memlxTship  buttons. 

Tho  juniors  making  the  most  marked 
progress  will  be  given  free  airplane 
rides  as  passengers,  provided  their  par¬ 
ents  or  guardians  give  their  written  con¬ 
sent.  The  seniors  making  the  most 
progress  eventually  will  be  permitted  to 


make  actual  instruction  flights  at  the 
bare  cost  of  gasoline,  oil,  and  plane 
insurance.  This  will  be  much  less  than 
prevailing  charges  for  flight  instruction. 

The  juniors  will  receive  the  same  in¬ 
struction  as  the  seniors,  except  that  the 
lectures  will  be  co'uched  in  simpler 
phraseology,  so  that  it  will  not  go  over 
their  heads.  Many  of  the  juniors  now 
are  members  of  airplane  model  clubs 
and  will  bring  their  toy  planes  to  the 
meetings  to  illustrate  various  principles. 

Ralph  W.  Benton,  managing  editor 
of  the  Times,  originated  the  Flying  Club 
plan  and  worked  out  the  details. 

The  Aviation  School  of  America,  lo¬ 
cated  at  1108  Sixteenth  St.,  N.  \V.,  is 
cooperating  with  the  Times  by  putting 
at  the  disposal  of  the  paper  its  entire 
building  and  equipment. 


ASKS  CARBON  OF  BILLS 

The  next  New  Jersey  legislature  was 
urged  by  the  Union  City  (N.J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch  in  an  editorial  Nov.  25  to  adopt 
a  ruling  requiring  that  when  a  bill  is 
introduced  in  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate,  a  copy  of  it  be  turned  over  to 
the  newspaper  men,  so  that  they  will  not 
have  to  wait  until  the  next  morning  and 
then  be  compelled  to  go  over  them  all  at 
one  time. 


PLANNING  CHRISTMAS  SHOW 

Members  of  the  Seattle  Press  Club 
will  turn  showmen  for  a  week  starting 
Christmas  day  when  they  present  a 
circus  to  raise  money  for  new  furniture 
and  equipment  for  their  new  club  rooms. 
The  club  has  hired  a  traveling  road 
show  company  and  its  production  is  to 
be  a  one-ring  institution  with  a  20-foot 
hippodrome. 


NEW  LONG  ISLAND  DAILY 

The  Long  Beach  (N.Y.)  Progress,  a 
weekly  published  on  Long  Island  for 
the  past  five  years,  has  entered  the  daily 
field  and  is  now  published  every  after¬ 
noon.  except  Sundays  and  liolidays. 
Merle  Mac.Alister  and  James  \V.  Maples 
are  the  owners  and  editors. 


And,  Now 
About  .  .  . 

Madison, 

The  Lee  Syndicate  News¬ 
papers  offer  the  advertiser  com¬ 
plete  coverage  in  eight  pros¬ 
perous  markets.  One  of  these 
markets  taken  as  an  example, 
will  serve  to  show  you  how 
thoroughly  the  Lee  newspaper 
reaches  it,  why  it  is  a  market 
that  you  should  reach. 

At  Madison,  Wisconsin,  a  Lee 
newspaper,  The  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  has  an  average 
daily  city  circulation  of  13,- 
224.  The  population  of  Madi¬ 
son  is  approximately  50,000 
people  or  13,000  families. 
Therefore,  the  State  Journal’s 
city  circulation  is  slightly  bet¬ 
ter  than  one  paper  to  a  family. 


Wisconsin 


The  Wisconsin  State  Journal’s 
total  circulation  in  this  entire 
market  is  27,051. 

Madison  is  the  home  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  which 
has  an  average  enrollment  of 
9,500  students.  It  is  located  in 
one  of  the  richest  dairy  regions 
in  America  and  the  total  value 
of  the  output  of  its  factories  is 
estimated  at  $23,000,(XX).  Madi¬ 
son  is  nearer  the  center  of 
population  in  Wisconsin  than 
any  other  city.  And,  it  is  just 
one  of  eight  cities  served  by 
Lee  newspapers  all  of  which 
you  can  reach  at  the  single 
advertising  cost  of  53  cents  a 
line. 


The  LEE  SYNDICATE 


DAVENPORT,  IOWA 
Coverage  —  Plus  Responsiveness 


Davenport,  Iowa,  Times 

Davenport.  Iowa,  Demo¬ 
crat 

Madison,  Wisconsin, 
Sfafe  Journal 


La  Crosse,  Wisconsin, 
7'rf6une 

Ottumwa,  Iowa,  Courier 

Mason  City,  Iowa, 
Clobe-Cazette 


Muscatine,  Iowa, 
Journal 

Hannibal,  Missouri, 
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Kewanee,  Illinois,  Star* 
Courier 
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die  seventh  da 
reveals  the  value  oi 

the  other  six  ^ 


Find  a  newspaper  that  holds  its 
readers  seven  days  a  week,  and 
obviously  you  have  found  home  strength. 

By  this  token,  there’s  a  situation  in 
Boston  that  can’t  be  overlooked  by  any 
advertiser  who  aims  to  strike  home. 

Three  Boston  newspapers  carry  the 
bulk  of  the  advertising.  On  Sunday,  in 
the  Metropolitan  district,  one  of  these 
loses  a  third  of  its  week-day  readers. 
Another  loses  nearly  two-thirds.  The 
Globe  alone  holds  its  week-day  audience 
practically  intact  on  Sunday,  thus  proving 
itself  the  established,  dependable  home 
paper  of  Boston. 

Cold  reasoning.^  Cold  as  ice  —  and 
just  as  clear. 

If  it  seems  inconclusive,  consider  the 
advertising  experience  and  present  pro¬ 
gram  of  Boston  merchants,  whose  busi¬ 
ness  depends  on  reaching  the  home  .  .  . 
They  are  placing  more  advertising  in  the 
Globe,  seven  days  a  week,  than  anywhere 
else.  The  department  stores  not  only  use 
as  much  space  in  the  Sunday  Globe  as  in 
the  next  three  papers  combined,  but  48% 
more  space  in  the  Globe,  seven  days 
a  week,  than  in  the  second  paper. 

Many  national  advertisers  are 


following  suit.  With  due  regard  for 
A.  B.  C.,  they  are  also  keeping  in  mind 
this  X  Y  Z  of  proven  home  strength. 

The  globe  built  up  home  appeal 
from  the  very  beginning.  Its  pres¬ 
ent  widely  popular  Household  Depart¬ 
ment  grew  out  of  the  first  woman’s 
page  in  American  journalism,  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Globe  35  years  ago.  Its 
local  news  has  always  been  the  most 
complete  in  this  self-contained  com¬ 
munity.  Its  school  news  keeps  to  the 
forefront.  Its  religious  news  covers  all 
denominations.  Its  sport  pages  are  read 
throughout  New  England  and  quoted 
throughout  the  country.  And  it  gives 
Boston’s  substantial  business  men  the 
news  that  business  men  want. 

Moreover,  the  Globe  always  has  been 
free  from  bias  in  politics. 

OF  course  you  can  "reach”  many  Bos¬ 
ton  homes  without  the  Globe.  But 
to  do  a  real  heme  selling  job  in  this  trad¬ 
ing  area,  where  average  family  wealth  is 
$9000,  the  Globe  is  essential. 

All  the  facts  are  contained  in 
our  booklet,  ’’Boston — Fourth 
Market.”  Write  for  a  free  copy. 


The  Boston  Globe 
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FRIENDS  PAY  TRIBUTE 
TO  LONDON  EDITOR 


NEW  OFFICERS  OF  SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 


A.P.  REORGANIZES  WIRE 
SERVICE 


National  officers  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  fifteenth  convention  at  University 
of  Missouri  campus,  Columbia,  Mo,,  last  week.  Front  row  (left  to  right): 
Eldwin  V.  O'Neel,  Indianapolis  Times,  president;  Robert  B.  Tarr,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Press,  past -president ;  Walter  Humphrey,  Temple  (Tex.)  Telegram, 
secretary;  Dean  Walter  Williams,  University  of  Missouri  school  of  journalism; 
James  A.  Stuart,  Indianapolis  Star,  chairnkn,  executive  council;  Roy  L. 
French,  University  of  Southern  California;  Maurice  Ryan,  Fargo,  N.  D., 
alumni  secretary;  Charles  Snyder,  Chicago  Drover’s  Journal,  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Back  row:  A.  W|  Bates,  Chicago,  assistant  secretary;  Ward  A.  Neff, 
vice-president.  Corn  Belt  Dailies;  Frank  Martin,  University  of  Missouri  jour¬ 
nalism  school;  Bristow  Adams,  Cornell  University,  national  honorary  presi¬ 
dent;  Blair  Converse,  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  second  vice-president; 

Martin  Klaver,  Detroit,  editor.  The  Quill. 


High  British  Officials,  Noted  Editors 
and  Literary  Men  Attend  Dinner 
for  J.  L.  Garvin  of  the 
Observer 

I>Y  Au.an  DkI.AI'OXS 

(LendoH  Correspondent,  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Loxiio.v,  Nov.  15. — To  few  men  in 
journalism  has  such  a  tribute  Iteen  rend¬ 
ered  as  was  paid  Nov.  16  to  J.  L. 
Garvin  when,  in  the  historic  Hall  of  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers  in 
the  shadow  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral, 
leaders  in  his  own  calling,  and  in  the 
worlds  of  letters  and  of  politics,  united 
to  celebrate  his  twenty-one  years’  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  London  Observer.  Evelyn 
Wrench,  editor  of  The  Spectator,  who 
originated  the  luncheon,  presided  and 
was  supported  by  David  Lloyd  George, 
Arthur  Henderson,  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  Marquess 
of  Londonderry.  L.  S.  Amery,  Lord 
•Ashfield,  Lord  .\stor  (proprietor  of  the 
Observer),  Lord  Beaverbrook  (propri¬ 
etor  of  the  Daily  Express),  Capt. 
Wedgewood  Benn,  M.P.,  Sir  Gomer 
Berry,  Bt.  (of  the  Allied  News¬ 
papers  combine),  Noel  Buxton,  M.P., 
Lord  Camrose  (co- proprietor  of  Al¬ 
lied  Newspapers),  Lord  Cecil  of 
CJielwood,  Neville  Chamberlain,  Lord 
Dawson  of  Penn  (the  King’s  physician). 
Dean  Inge  (Dean  of  St.  Paul’s),  Lord 
Elbbisham  (famous  master  printer  and 
former  Lord  Mayor  of  London),  Sir 
Johnston  P'orbes-Robertson,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Garvin,  Hon.  .\.  Halstead  (Consul- 
(jeneral.  U.  S.),  Tom  Johnston,  M.P., 
Sir  William  Jowitt,  K.C.,  George  Lans- 
hury,  M.P.  (former  editor  of  the  Daily 
Herald),  Herbert  Morrison,  M.P.,  Lord 
Moyniham.  Lord  Parmoor,  Lord  Thom¬ 
son,  Sir  Charles  Wakefield,  Bt.,  Sir 
Laming  Worthington- Evans,  were  at  the 
main  table  with  the  host  and  the  guest 
of  honor.  Advertising  men,  representa¬ 
tive  newspaper  editors,  poets,  authors, 
dramatic  and  literary  critics,  politicians 
and  business  men  mingled  at  the  other 
tables  in  the  large  hall. 

The  Prime  Minister  wrote  expressing 
regret  at  his  inability  to  attend  the 
luncheon  and  added:  “Mr.  Garvin  is  one 
of  the  most  distingui.shed  of  that  long 
line  of  editors,  who  were  men  of  inde¬ 
pendence  of  mind  and  who  stamped  their 
individuality  upon  their  papers ;  whose 
vigor  was  in  no  way  diminished  liecausc 
they  eschewed  sensationalism ;  who 
fought  hard  for  principles  stoutly  held, 
but  never  wittingly  damaged  a  national 
interest  for  the  sake  of  partisan  advan- 
tage.” 

Associating  himself  with  the  messages 
of  congratulation  and  with  the  toast,  Mr. 
Lloyd  (ieorge  extolled  the  great  impar¬ 
tiality,  fairness  and  independence  of  mind 
of  the  Observer's  editor. 

Everyone  present  had  signed  a  hand¬ 
some  album,  and  this  was  presented  to 
Mr.  Garvin  at  the  hands  of  the  chairman. 

“This  is  a  memorial  of  friendship  that 
a  man  might  be  proud  to  receive  once  in 
his  lifetime.”  Mr.  Garvin  said,  on  rising 
to  reply  to  his  well-wishers.  “There  are 
times  when  a  man  who  does  his  duty 
must  face  what  is  inexpressibly  painful, 
the  loss  of  friends.  The  last  few  years 
have  been  so  difficult  and  have  involved 
courses  so  irksome  with  regard  to 
former  relations  that  I  had  not  the  faint¬ 
est  idea  that  I  had  so  many  friends  left.” 

He  alluded  to  his  conditional  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  offer  to  be  editor  of  the  Ob¬ 
server.  The  conditions  he  laid  down 
were  that  the  long  article  should  be  rc- 
stored._  independence  guaranteed,  and  the 
impartial  presentation  of  news  preserved. 
“In  short.  I  determined  to  give  the  pub¬ 
lic  what  it  didn’t  want.”  That  policy 
had,  however,  proved  successful,  and  he 
owed  much  to  Lord  .^stor’s  unfailing 
support,  and  to  his  loyal  colleagues. 

Concluding  a  delightful  and  reminis¬ 
cent  speech.  Mr.  Garvin  gave  this  maxim 
to  his  fellow'  newspaper  men :  “Remem¬ 
bering  the  still  sad  music  of  humanity 
thou  shalt  love  humanity,  thy  land  and 
thy  work,  and  these  shalt  thou  serve  with 
all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  mind  and  with 
all  thy  strength.” 


DETROIT  NEWS  USING 
HAND-SET  STOCK  TABLES 

New  System  Keeps  Market  Quota¬ 
tions  Abreast  of  the  Ticker — 
Seven  Board  Boys 
Employed 

During  the  recent  13  and  16  million 
share  days  on  the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change,  the  Detroit  Neu’s,  due  to  a  new 
system  of  handling  stock  news  installed 
in  August,  was  able  to  get  its  issue  with 
the  closing  prices  on  the  street  20  min¬ 
utes  after  the  ticker  stopped. 

When  intense  public  interest  in  the 
market  became  manifest  last  summer  the 
News  completely  revised  its  financial 
make-up  and  system  of  giving  financial 
quotations  to  the  public. 

Instead  of  relying  on  various  press 
'.services  for  the  stock  tables,  the  news¬ 
paper  installed  an  elalxirate  system  of 
tickers  and  boards  on  which  the  fluctua¬ 
tions  were  kept  up  to  the  second  by 
seven  board  boys  and  an  equal  number 
of  hand  compositors. 

As  fast  as  a  quotation  appeared  on 
the  ticker  the  board  boy  chalks  it  up  on 
the  lioard  and  a  compositor  makes  the 
change  in  his  particular  galley  represent¬ 
ing  his  section  of  the  stock  table.  When 
the  last  quotation  has  appeared  on  the 
ticker  the  various  galleys  are  ready  to 
be  placed  in  the  page  form  which  is 
quickly  made  up  and  put  on  the  press. 

Every  edition  of  the  News  contains 
the  latest  quotations  as  they  appeared  on 
the  ticker  just  previous  to  going  to 
press.  Resides  printing  the  day’s  quota¬ 
tions  the  News  prints  the  highs  and 


He*s  As  Popular  On  Paper 
As  He  Is  On  The  Air! 


now  includes  a  question  box 
and  is  going  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  *  *  • 


Current  News  Features  Jnc. 

Waahincton,  D.  C. 


lows  for  the  year,  the  previous  day’s 
closing  price  and  in  the  final  markets 
edition  the  volume  of  sales  for  each 
stock  on  the  New  York  Exchange. 


FORMER  EDITOR  CONVICTED 

Superior  Court  jury  in  Visalia, 
Cal.,  has  found  George  Pinard,  former 
editor  of  the  Porterville  (Cal.)  Penny 
Herald,  gpiilty  on  four  counts  of  crim¬ 
inal  libel.  Pinard  was  convicted  of 
libeling  his  former  partner,  F.  J.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  by  accusing  him  of  being  “a 
crook.”  After  his  conviction,  Pinard 
petitioned  the  court  for  probation,  which 
is  now  under  consideration. 


Puts  Football,  Baseball,  Racing  on  Spe¬ 
cial  Circuits — Five  States  Switched  to 
High-Speed  Printers — New  Eng¬ 
land  to  Change  Next  Week 


Rearrangement  of  50  general,  sports 
and  market  wires  out  of  the  central 
office  of  Associated  Press  in  New  York 
was  completed  this  week  by  which  the 
trunk  wires  and  state  wires  are  now 
operated  as  single  units  and  separate 
special  sport  wires  are  devoted  to  racing, 
baseball  and  football  news.  The  financial 
department,  with  15  wires  operating  as 
far  west  as  Kansas  City,  south  to  New 
Orleans  and  north  and  east  to  Portland, 
Me.,  has  been  segregated  in  a  section 
of  the  news  room  for  more  efficient 
operation. 

Three  high-speed  tape  printer  market 
wires  are  being  added  for  New  York 
State,  according  to  W.  J.  McCam- 
bridge,  traffic  manager,  and  a  fourth  and 
fifth  are  being  added  to  the  Atlanta 
and  Chicago  circuits. 

An  extra  high-speed  printer  has  been 
added  on  night  service  for  New  York 
•State  to  clear  night  leads  for  morning 
papers  and  another  has  been  put  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  New  England  members.  All  New 
England  printer  service  will  be  placed 
on  high-speed  schedule  next  week,  Mr. 
McCambridge  said,  and  printers  to  Ari¬ 
zona  will  receive  similar  treatment,  Dec. 
1.  Circuits  which  have  recently  been 
switched  over  to  high-speed  service  are 
Washington,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Wy¬ 
oming  and  Georgia.  A  high-speed  relay 
has  been  set  up  from  Atlanta  to  Miami, 
Tampa,  St.  Petersburg  and  West  Palm 
Beach,  Fla. 

This  is  the  first  reorganization  of 
wires  since  the  A.P.  moved  to  its  up¬ 
town  headquarters  in  1926,  according  to 
Mr.  McCambridge.  The  move  has 
necessitated  enlarging  of  the  news  room 
to  double  its  size. 


ONE  QUALITY  •  UNIFO 

HOW  CERTIFIED  ^ 


STEREOTYPING 

BENEFITS 

THE  EDITORIAL  SANCTUM 


AN  EDITORIAL  SANCTUM 


Time  is  the  most  precious 
element  in  newspaper 
manufacture.  Every  second 
of  every  minute  counts  in 
getting  an  edition  to  press. 

With  the  Certified  Dry  Mat 
cold  process  of  stereotyp¬ 
ing  from  five  to  seven  pre¬ 
cious  minutes  are  saved 
on  each  edition.  The  editorial  offices  are  taking  the  fullest 
advantage  of  this  time  saving  by  keeping  their  forms  open 
so  much  longer  and  thereby  publishing  later  news.  Getting 
on  the  street  on  schedule  time,  or  when  necessary  ahead  of 
time,  may  very  often  mean  the  difference  between  making  a 
"scoop”  or  being  “scooped.” 

The  editors  in  over  400  newspaper  plahts  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  know  that  they  not  only  will  get 
their  editions  out  on  time,  but  that  their  papers  will  be  well 
printed.  And  there  is  no  substitute  for  cleanly  and  clearly 
printed  papers. 

Small  wonder  then  that  Certifieds  are  welcome  in  the  sanc¬ 
tums  of  hundreds  of  editorial  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 

We  are  confident  that  Certifieds  will  appeal  to  you,  too,  so 
we  respectfully  suggest  that  if  you  are  not  now  acquainted 
with  them  that  you  get  to  know  them. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  Avenue  ^  New  York,  N.Y 
For  dependable  sfereofypinq  use  Cerf if  fed  Dry  Mats 

AtADE  IN  THE  U.S.A. 
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PRESS 

STAR- 

TELEGRAM 

(E) 

(E) 

Jan.  1927 . 

.  324,402 

228,729 

Feb . 

.  293,198 

236,018 

Mar . 

.  436,385 

313,099 

Apr . 

.  414,043 

319,905 

May . 

.  407,844 

280,083 

June . 

.  344,317 

268,869 

July . 

.  323,726 

252,145 

Aug . 

.  317,777 

208,644 

Sept . 

.  379,923 

298,585 

Oct . 

.  434,115 

307,273 

Nov . 

.  424,708 

322,267 

Dec . 

.  541,566 

403,458 

Jan.  1928 . 

.  254,172 

211,693 

Feb . 

.  243,043 

240,575 

Mar . 

.  323,574 

322,569 

May . 

.  271,811 

242,124 

June . 

.  249,366 

224,233 

STAR- 


PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

(E) 

(E) 

July . 

.  207,829 

181,668 

Aug . 

.  214,988 

211,898 

Sept . 

.  293,428 

236,360 

Oct . 

.  370,220 

268,472 

Nov . 

.  426,065 

325,036 

Dec . 

.  443,742 

355,897 

Jan.  1929 . 

.  270,462 

234,108 

Feb . 

.  281,282 

218,573 

Mar . 

.  371,651 

282,819 

Apr . 

.  312,996 

268,885 

May . 

.  354,006 

310,554 

June . 

.  259,167 

257,016 

July . 

.  245,644 

218,017 

Aug . 

.  268,541 

241,697 

Sept . 

.  304,068 

276,433 

Oct . 

.  422,965 

352,276 

De  Lisser  figures  ...  1927. 
Media  Records  1  928  —  1929. 


Fort  Worth  Press 

A  S  c  r  i  p  p  s  -  H  o  w  a  rd  Newspaper 


CHfCAGO 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOVVARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE.  N.  Y.  C. 


flnHm  MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
[■■Mlip  ...OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  -  LOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  -  PHILADELPHIA  -  BUFFALO 


ATLANTA 
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WALLACE  WOULD  BAN 
UNETHICAL  EDITORS 


Without  Expulsion  as  a  Penalty, 
the  A.S.N.E.  Cannot  Hope  for 
Longfevity,  Louisville  Times 
Executive  Declares 


Without  the  penalty  of  expulsion  of 
those  members  who  violate  journalistic 
ethics,  the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  “cannot  hope  for  lon¬ 
gevity.  or  for  the  public’s,  or  newspaper- 
dom’s  respect,”  Tom  Wallace,  of  the 
Louis7‘Ule  Times  stated  recently  in  an 
article  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Chicago 
Medical  Society. 

Discussing  the  parallel  between  the 
problem  of  ethics  in  the  medical  and 
journalistic  professions,  Mr.  Wallace 
wrote : 

"There  are  countless  newspaper  men 
wht>  are  altogether  willing  to  subscribe 
to  a  code  which  would  place  journal¬ 
ism,  dehnitely,  upon  a  plane  with  the 
so  called  learned  professions,  medicine, 
law  and  theology,  as  a  calling  self-regu¬ 
lated  in  the  interest  of  vocational  clean 
living. 

“Journalism,  assuming  that  propri¬ 
etors  are  interested  constructively  and 
I  df>  not  believe  the  average  proprietor 
is  less  alive  than  the  average  lawyer 
or  the  average  physician  or  surgeon,  to 
his  moral  responsibility — possesses  the 
means  of  making  itself,  without  much 
ado,  and  without  much  loss  of  time,  a 
profession  with  rigid  requirements  for 
admission  and  right  methods  of  exclu¬ 
sion. 

“There  is  at  present  an  organization — 
the  .^merican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors— which  has  had  before  its  coun¬ 
cils  for  several  years  a  question  which 
is  fundamental  in  any  plan  or  proposal 
that  journalism  be  made  a  profession. 

“That  question  is  whether  the  society 
shall  expel,  after  due  processes  to  estab¬ 
lish  proof,  memiiers  guilty  of  vocational 
misconduct  such  as  would  cause  revoca¬ 
tion  of  a  physician's  license  or  disbar¬ 
ment  of  a  lawyer,  or  disroliement  of  a 
priest. 

“The  questkMi  of  the  power  of  the 
organization  to  purge  itself  of  the  unfit, 
without  jeopardizing  the  purses,  or  the 
liberty,  of  members  of  the  directorate, 
was  submitted  to  a  lawyer  of  interna¬ 
tional  fame.  His  view,  which  the  soci¬ 
ety  accepted,  was  that  it  was  feasible 
to  expel  members,  for  cause. 

“The  question  of  inaugurating  expul¬ 
sion  proceedings  then  was  brought  liefors 
the  society  which,  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  last  spring,  in  Washington,  voted 
against  expulsion. 

“The  amazing,  and  distressing  feature 
of  the  debate  and  the  debacle,  to  those 
who  held  expulsion  foundational  in  any 
plan  for  realization  of  the  aims  of  a 
brotherhood  bearing  so  sounding  a  title 


as  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors,  and  devoted,  proclaimedly,  to 
elevation  of  the  calling  it  represents, 
was  that  many  of  its  members  whose 
personal  records  are  entirely  above  criti¬ 
cism  voted  ‘No.’  ’’ 


LOW  WAVE  RADIO  UNITS 
RELAYED  ARCTIC  STORY 

Experiences  of  MacAlpine,  Canadian 
Millionaire,  Lost  in  Frozen  Wastes, 
Transmitted  to  Civilization  by 
Circuitous  Route 


Behind  the  news  of  the  experiences  of 
Col.  C.  D.  H.  MacAlpine,  Canadian  mil¬ 
lionaire,  who,  with  a  party  of  seven  fel¬ 
low  explorers,  flew  into  the  Canadian 
Arctic  more  than  two  months  ago,  and 
was  immediately  lost  to  the  world,  and 
after  several  futile  rescue  efforts, 
stumbled  into  an  obscure  Hudson  Bay 
post  with  a  story  of  hardships  and  near 
starvation,  is  an  unusual  example  of 
newspaper  resourcefulness  in  getting 
through  a  large  wordage  from  so  inac¬ 
cessible  a  place  and  in  a  short  time. 

According  to  Kenneth  McMillan,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star  Newspaper  Service, 
.syndicate  department  of  the  Toronto 
Star,  portions  of  the  story  came  through 
a  series  of  three  or  four  low  wave  radio 
stations,  some  of  them  manned  by  inex¬ 
perienced  operators,  and  situated  at  wild 
and  uninhabited  outposts  as  far  as  a 
thousand  miles  apart. 

“As  an  illustration  of  thp  route  by 
which  portions  of  the  story  came  out,” 
he  said,  “the  radio  operator  aboard  the 
Hudson  Bay  schwiner.  ‘Bay  Maud,’ 
frozen  into  the  ice  at  Cambridge  Bay, 
sent  some  of  the  dispatches  to  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  schooner  Fort  James,  likewise 
marooned  for  the  winter  in  the  ice  at 
King  William’s  Island,  which  in  turn 
passed  the  copy  along  to  a  small  govern¬ 
ment  station  at  Nottingham  Island  in 
Hudson  Strait,  which  sent  it  to  another 
station  maintained  by  the  marine  depart¬ 
ment  at  Hope’s  .Advance,  Ungava  Bay. 
The  latter  in  turn  relayed  it  by  radio  to 
the  government  station  at  Ottawa,  which 
flashed  the  news  along  land  wires  to 
Toronto  and  other  points.” 

.Altogether,  more  than  10,000  words 
were  transmitted.  McMillan  said,  al¬ 
though  the  greater  part  of  them  came 
along  more  direct  routes. 

The  Toronto  Star  obtained  exclusive 
rights  to  the  story  with  pictures  and 
nhotogranhs.  which  was  handled  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Chiraqn  Tribune. 


SPONSORED  BUSINESS  LECTURES 

Harvey  J.  Wisehaunt.  business  analyst 
and  head  of  the  Wisehaunt  School  of 
Cleveland,  gave  a  series  of  six  lectures 
from  Nov.  Ifl  to  Nov.  23  inclusive  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Waterloo  fla.)  Morn- 
inq  Tribune. 


HOssingaBet? 

Most  of  you  agency  men  know  that  our  daily  edition 
stands  ace  high  on  coverage  and  results  in  one  of  the 
best  try-out  cities  in  the  Empire  State.  Also  for 
regular  campaigns. 

Few  of  you  use  our  Sunday  edition.  Now,  why?  It 
is  the  only  Sunday  paper  in  Utica.  It  certainly  is 
thoroughly  and  leisurely  read  by  all  the  family.  Not 
much  Sunday  automobiling  here  in  winter. 

Same  merchandising  cooperation  as  given  the  daily. 

Are  you  not  missing  a  splendid  bet?  Do  you  want  to 
beat  the  other  fellow  to  it?  You  know  how. 

Ittra  OPbBpnipr-itHpatrli 

A  Gannett  Newspaper 
Member  100,000  Cr»up  M  Amtricmn  CUie* 


ODDITIES  OF  ARKANSAS 
PRESS  FIELD  LISTED 


Clio  Harper  Collects  “Believe  It  or 
Not”  Items  of  Newspaperdom — 
One  Paper  Has  Skull  for 
Hell-Box 


Compiling  a  “Believe  It  or  Not”  for 
the  newspaper  profession  of  his  state, 
Clio  Harper,  editor  of  Arkansas  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  secretary  of  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association,  has  assembled  the 
following  items  of  interest : 

The  Little  Rock,  Arkansas  Gazette  is 
the  oldest  daily  and  the  Washington 
Telegraph  the  oldest  weekly  newspaper 
published  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  office  of  the  Junction  City  News  is 
located  ten  feet  across  the  line  of  Louis¬ 
iana. 

Grady  Alexander,  editor  of  the  De¬ 
light  Tribune,  has  a  full-size  swimming 
pool  on  the  lot  back  of  his  office. 

The  Murfreesboro  Courier  uses  a  hu¬ 
man  skull  for  a  hell  box. 

M.  A.  Bridewell,  editor  of  the  Dumas 
Clarion,  is  also  mayor,  justice  of  the 
peace  and  repairs  radios. 

S.  J.  Barber,  editor  of  the  Rural  Rec¬ 
ord,  near  Havana,  has  the  only  news¬ 
paper  plant  in  the  country  located  on  a 
mountain  top  several  miles  from  any 
village. 

The  office  of  the  Hampton  Plaindealer, 
of  which  Mark  C.  Owens  is  editor,  oc¬ 
cupies  the  ground  floor  of  the  Callioun 
County  jail. 

The  Lamar  Leader,  G.  E.  Bennett,  edi- 


Its  Record  Speaks — 

More  than  a  generation  of  leadership  has  brought 
prestige  to  the 

ALLENTOWN  pa  CALL 

Leadership  in  circulation  and  advertising  patron¬ 
age,  both  local  and  national;  leadership  in  recog¬ 
nition  as  the  community’s  greatest  newspaper  asset. 

But  That  Isn’t  All 

The  same  service  that  created  this  leadership  is 
yours  to-day,  on  request.  Greater  community  cover¬ 
age  than  before;  a  newspaper  that  leads  the  com¬ 
munity  in  progress  and  is  constantly  striving  to  be 
a  few  steps  ahead  of  the  municipality  it  serves. 
Advertising  results  that  have  been  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again. 

All  this  means  that  your  advertising,  well  planned 
and  placed  in  the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  will  be 
seen  and  read  by  an  exceptionally  high  percentage 
of  the  population  in  one  of  the  most  consistently 
prosperous  sections  of  the  country. 

Allentown  Call  Publishing  Co.,  Inc., 

Publishers 
Allentown,  Pa. 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  Special  Repreeentatiee t 
New  York  San  Francisco  Chicago  Lot  Angelet  Philadelphia 


tor,  is  the  only  paper  in  the  state  pub¬ 
lished  on  an  old  army  press.  ! 

The  motive  power  for  the  Van  Buren  ] 
County  Democrat  is  furnished  by  an  old  S 
Ford  engine.  | 

VV.  \V.  Raney,  editor  of  the  Arkansas  | 
Central  Leader,  McCrory,  is  also  state 
senator  and  owner  of  the  only  undertak¬ 
ing  establishment  in  the  city.  He  for¬ 
merly  owned  and  operated  a  motion  pic-  ■ 
ture  show.  | 

The  smallest  newspaper  in  the  state, 
as  well  as  the  highest,  is  the  Winslow 
American,  published  by  Mrs.  Maud 
Duncan  on  the  top  of  Winslow  Moun-  i 
tain.  It  is  a  four-page,  three-column  j 

paper,  the  columns  being  10  inches  long, 
all  hand  set. 

The  smallest  edition  ever  published  by 
an  Arkansas  newspaper  was  a  vest  pocket 
edition  of  the  DeQueen  Bee,  issued  for 
circulation  at  the  Sevier  County  Fair. 

It  was  four  pages,  4x5  inches,  consist¬ 
ing  of  three  six-eni  columns. 

The  Siloam  Springs  Herald  and  Demo¬ 
crat  is  used  aj  a  supplementary  text  in 
the  public  .schools  of  Adair  and  Dela¬ 
ware  Counties,  Oklahoma. 

The  Paragould  Chamber  of  Commerce 
pays  for  800  copies  of  the  weekly  Soli- 
plione,  which  are  distributed  as  good  will 
subscriptions. 

There  are  at  least  eight  women  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers  in  Arkansas:  Mrs. 
Nellie  H.  Trevathan,  Batesville  Guard; 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Thomas,  Stamps  Democrat; 
Mrs.  Luna  Kelly,  Lonoke  Democrat; 
Mrs.  G.  A.  Ward,  Perryville  News;  Mrs. 

T.  T.  Cotnam,  Homemaker,  Little  Rock; 
Mrs.  Lessie  S.  Reed,  Fayetteville  Demo¬ 
crat;  Mrs.  C.  H.  Smith,  Lincoln  Sun; 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Webb,  Prairie  Grove  Herald. 
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Your  Composing  Room 

Can  Use  These  Faces 


METRO- 

BLACK 

Made  in  sizes  of 
8  to  3  6  point  inclusive. 
The  8  to  14  point  is 
in  combination  with 
Metrolite. 


In  Metroblack,  and  its  companion  face  Metrolite,  the  short¬ 
comings  in  design  of  the  many  so-called  ‘^gothics^^  have  been 
skilfully  avoided.  Freely  drawn  with  interesting  variation  of 
accents  in  light  and  heavy  strokes,  each  letter  is  terminated 
in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  into  the  next  so  that  the  letters  flow 
naturally  into  easily  recognizable  word  forms.  Metroblack 
and  Metrolite  are  exclusive  Linotype  faces. 


Vulcan 'Bold  is  forceful  without  being  brutal;  different 
without  being  grotes<lue;  novel  without  doing  violence 
to  the  classic  forms;  and  is  offered  as  a  means  of  acbiev-* 
ing  the  emphatic  display  demanded  by  the  modern  Made  in  sizes  of 


Made  in  sizes  of 


technique  of  advertising*  It  is  excellent  for  display  head^  |  ^ 
ings  and  will  combine  well  with  almost  any  face,  old 
style  or  modern;  conventional  or  manneristic* 


POSTER  Poster  Bodoni  has  been  designed  to  retain  maxi- 

mum  legibility  with  its  extreme  weight.  The  Bodoni 
letter  characteristics  have  hccn  carefully  held  for 

Made  in  sizes  of  harmonious  use  with  the  other  weights  of  Bodoni 

LdJsv^  (hook,  medium  or  hold)*  It  is  particularly  useful 

for  puhlication  headings,  as  well  as  miscellaneous 
display  composition  in  the  modern  manner* 


Made  in  sizes  of 
8  to  24  point 
inclusive. 


The  modern  trend  toward  extreme  contrast  in  dis¬ 
play  often  calls  for  a  type-face  of  ultra-bold  charac¬ 
ter.  When  a  lot  of  color  must  be  concentrated  in  a 
small  space,  here  is  the  type  to  use.  Pabst  Extra 
Bold  has  color,  lots  of  it,  but  it  doesn't  sacrifice  all 
the  other  virtues  that  a  type  should  possess  in  order 
to  achieve  the  maximum  in  blackness. 


PABST 

EXTRA 

BOLD 


Made  in  sizes  of 
1 0  to  24  point 
inclusive. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  CO.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

SAN  FRANCISCO  •  CHICAGO  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE,  LIMITED, 
TORONTO  2  •  REPRESENTATIVES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL  CITIES  OF  THE  WORLD 


LINOTYPE 


Linotyped  in  garamond  Bold  and  other  faces  as  noted 


The  Christian  c 

has  joined  the  followii|e^ 

The  Automatic  Ij: 

The  New  ■  York  Time^  j 
York  Philadelp%de 

York  Daily  News,  The  HYo 
Chicago  Tribune,  The  Tor$tai 
The  Boston  Post,  The  St.  l£ta 
Chicago  Daily  News,  TkLo\ 
Boston  Herald,  The  Boskohe, 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Thcaci 
Courier- Express,  The  Chk  7 
Journal. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  is  notet  t 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 

501  Fifth  Ave^e 
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ciENCE  Monitor 

inewspapers  in  adopting 

/jTOPLATE  Machine 


Baltimore  Sun,  The  New 
If^vening  Bulletin,  The  New 
Work  Herald  Tribune,  The 
)t$tar.  The  Toronto  Telegram, 
LBtar,  The  Detroit  News,  The 
k  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  The 
tojobe.  The  New  York  ^orld, 
h'acuse  Herald,  The  Buffalo 
%  Times,  and  The  Atlanta 


ter  the  unvarying  excellence  of  its  typography. 

wHinery  corporation 

yel^ew  York  City 
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TODAY’S  ADVERTISING 

HE  basis  of  national  prosperity  is  not  specula¬ 
tion.  It  is  not  made  up  of  paper  securities.  The 
basis  of  naticMial  prosperity  is  composed  of 
human  labor,  human  intelligence,  raw  materials,  tools, 
working  capital  and  a  great  surging  mass  of  people 
living  to  a  high  standard  of  civilized  comfort,  happi¬ 
ness  and  progress. 

Led  by  the  President  the  people  are  now  demon¬ 
strating  this  fact.  The  stock  market,  in  respect  to 
margin  speculation.  Is  being  discounted  as  a  pivotal 
factor  in  our  economic  life.  No  longer  are  we  to 
be  dragged  up  and  down,  in  senseless  fashion,  by  a 
force  which  is  so  dark  and  mysterious  that  no  man 
is  able  to  make  a  raticmal  explanation  of  it. 

We  have  the  labor,  the  intelligence,  raw  materials, 
tools,  working  capital  and  the  great  surging  mass  of 
people  living  to  high  standards  of  civilization.  The 
business  is  to  go  ahead,  faster  and  better  than  ever. 
This  is  happening.  The  American  people  are  justi¬ 
fying  their  reputation  for  good  sense. 

President  Hoover  is  working  diligently  with  the 
heads  of  great  organizations  of  business  and  labor  to 
perfect  plans  for  a  more  stable  order,  affecting  the 
present  and,  we  hope,  profoundly  to  affect  the  future. 
According  to  present  plans,  the  forces  of  advertising, 
newspaper,  agency,  magazine  and  trade  press,  will 
soon  meet  with  the  President  and  members  of  the 
cabinet.  Advertising’s  important  part  in  the  scheme 
will  be  discussed.  Obviously,  advertising  is  today  ably 
serving  to  keep  business  operating  as  usual.  But  it 
can  do  more.  Business  need  only  use  it.  Advertising 
can  make  this  one  of  the  best  Christmas  seasons  in 
our  history.  In  many  cities  it  is  now  at  work  to 
that  end.  In  the  face  of  the  real  economic  facts 
nothing  but  fear  born  of  goblins  will  keep  business 
men  from  holding  the  line  of  local  trade.  Adver¬ 
tising  in  these  days  means  a  sales  appeal  to  the 
surging  mass,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  do  not  even 
know  what  margin  speculation  means  and  who  are 
earning  this  week  just  as  they  did  last  week  and  as 
they  expect  to  next  week. 


Once  there  was  a  badge  of  honor  among  news¬ 
paper  men  to  work  themselves  sick.  Today  it 
is  a  badge  of  honor  to  do  your  fob  and  keep 
well. 


CLEMENCEAU 

EORGES  CLEMENCE.^U  —  what  a  man! 
Fighting  throughout  his  long  life  for  truth, 
justice  and  liberty!  Newspapers  meant  to  him 
voices  with  which  to  cry  out  for  public  causes.  He 
wrote  with  a  pen  of  fire.  He  did  not  compromise. 
He  had  convictions.  National  patriotism  burned  in 
his  veins.  To  gain  his  ends  he  was  ferocious,  ruth¬ 
less,  the  embodiment  of  militance.  He  won  over 
poverty,  obscurity,  personal  enemies,  prison  walls  and 
a  conformist  civilization,  h'rom  youth  to  old  age  he 
hungered  for  knowledge.  No  greater  reporter  ever 
lived,  a  fact  demonstrated  here  back  in  the  days  of 
Civil  war.  His  surging  spirit  and  ceaseless  work, 
writing  by  day  and  by  night,  continued  to  the  very 
end  of  the  mortal  cord.  The  soul  fled,  his  body  was 
ashes  and  was  to  be  so  treated.  W’hat  a  man !  What 
an  editor! 


U’e  are  creatures  of  habit  and  enjoy  orderly 
homes  and  nezespapers  made  up  by  system  zohich 
proz'ides  regular  places  for  regular  features. 


PASSING  STRANGE 

HE  representative  of  the  General  Baking  Co. 
went  into  a  newspaper  office  the  other  day,  we 
are  told,  and  urged  the  advertising  manager  to 
publish  “two  or  three  releases  a  week’’  boosting  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  radio  program.  He  added,  of 
course,  that  there  might  lie  an  advertising  schedule 
for  the  newspaper  after  Thanksgiving. 

We  wonder  if  it  has  ever  happened  that  an  adver¬ 
tiser  has  asked  a  radio  broadcaster  to  give  them  free 
advertising,  pending  a  possible  future  contract.  And, 
if  so,  whether  the  request  was  granted.  Better  still, 
whether  any  advertiser  has  asked  a  radio  broadcaster 
to  boost  newspaper  advertising  on  the  air.  Probably 
not.  Only  newspapers  are  regarded  with  such  low 
estimate  either  of  ethics  or  common  business  sense. 


OCOME,  let  us  sing  unto  the  Lord:  let  us 
make  a  joyful  noise  to  the  roek  of  our 
salvation. 

Let  us  eome  before  His  presence  with  thanks¬ 
giving.  and  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  Him  with 
psalms. 

For  the  Lord  is  a  great  (>od.  and  a  great 
King  above  all  gods. — Psalm  XCV;  1.  2,  3. 


NEWSPRINT  CRISIS 

S  this  edition  goes  to  press,  announcement  of 
their  1930  price  by  the  principal  newsprint 
manufacturers  is  expected  momentarily.  It  is 
reported  on  excellent  authority  that  the  Premiers  of 
two  Canadian  prio;vinces  are  pressing  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  increase  the  price  $5  per  ton  to  guarantee 
the  stability  of  the  industry  within  their  political 
boundaries.  It  is  reported  on  equally  good  authority 
that  several  important  manufacturers  are  resisting 
this  pressure,  either  because  their  contract  com¬ 
mitments  do  not  permit  an  immediate  increase  in 
price,  or  because  they  believe  that  such  an  increase 
may  operate  to  reduce  consumption,  or  to  induce  the 
establishment  of  additional  mills  in  Canada.  What¬ 
ever  the  announced  price,  the  danger  in  the  present 
situation  is  that  the  cloud  of  dust  it  raises  will  obscure 
objects  of  much  more  importance. 

Immediate  and  delicate  handling  of  the  problem  is 
imperative.  The  American  newspaper  industry  is  in 
an  unenviable  state  when  its  principal  raw  material  is 
controlled  as  to  price  and  supply  by  manufacturers 
working  on  foreign  sioil  and  under  peculiarly  paterna¬ 
listic  government  control.  With  their  timber  and 
water  rights  for  the  most  part  subject  to  annulment 
on  brief  notice,  the  manufacturers  must  maintain 
cordial  relations  with  the  provincial  governments. 
With  the  governments  intimately  concerned  in  the 
business,  the  approach  of  the  American  consumer  can¬ 
not  be  the  same  as  if  he  were  dealing  solely  with 
the  mill  head.  It  is  easy  for  Americans  to  offend 
national  sensibilities  and  concerted  protests  or  drastic 
threats  by  .American  publishers  might  hinder  rather 
than  hasten  solution  of  the  present  dilemma. 

EniTOR  &  Pum.isHER  agrees  with  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  numerous 
newsprint  manufacturers  that  a  price  increase  now 
is  not  good  business.  If  the  price  is  increased,  it 
should  be  the  occasion  not  for  hysterical  protests, 
but  for  a  calm  assemblance  of  the  facts.  As  a 
preliminary  to  meetings  between  all  interested  parties, 
there  are  many  questions  at  issue  besides  the  im¬ 
mediate  welfare  of  the  paper  and  publishing  indus¬ 
tries,  and  unless  a  start  is  made  now  toward  their 
settlement  they  will  provide  increasing  difficulties  for 
both  industries  as  the  years  pass. 

Foremost  is  the  question  of  how  long  the  wood 
supply  of  North  America  will  last  at  present  rates  of 
consumption,  and  how  much  of  the  wood  supply  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  is  used  for  pulp 
products. 

Neither  country  has  made  more  than  a  beginning 
of  reforestation,  and  neither  can  without  the  intelligent 
cooperation  of  the  industries  most  concerned.  Then 
there  is  the  question  allotment  of  tonnage  so  that 
unemployment  and  proverty  will  not  desolate  the  one 
— industry  towns  that  dot  the  Canadian  provinces. 
Next  is  the  question  of  the  industry’s  capitalization 
in  Canada.  There  is  little  doubt  that  an  impartial 
survey  would  show  considerably  more  money  tied  up 
and  expecting  its  return  from  the  industry  than  is 
necessary  for  efficient  production. 

Finally  there  is  the  question  of  price,  dependent 
upon  all  three  factors  named,  in  addition  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  consuming  newspapers. 

If  the  minimum  of  injury  is  to  be  suffered  by  all, 
solution  must  not  be  left  to  the  unguided  law  of 
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supply  and  demand.  The  manufacture  wf  paper  is 
vital  to  Canadian  pro.sperity.  The  existence  of  a  free 
press,  entirely  independent  of  foreign  control  of  its 
basic  raw  material,  is  no  less  vital  to  the  United 
.States.  The  newsprint  industry  has  wiggled  and 
twisted  for  two  years  to  the  point  where  manufac¬ 
turers  distrust  each  other  and  no  publisher  is  certain 
that  he  is  buying  at  rock  Ixittom.  The  publishers 
have  been  permitted  to  accept  the  announced  prices 
and  to  modify  them  by  under-cover  agreement  when¬ 
ever  they  could. 

It  is  time  for  a  new  <leal  which  recognizes  that 
settlement  cannot  be  effected  except  across  the  inter¬ 
national  Iwundary  line.  Before  the  year  ends,  the 
responsible  leaders  of  the  newsprint  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industries  would  do  well  to  call  an  international 
meeting,  with  Dominion  and  the  provincial  govern¬ 
ments  bent  not  on  reproaches  for  past  errors,  but  on 
their  avoidance  in  future. 


Professor  Hastings  of  the  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  propaganda  zvorks  has  never  seen  fit  to 
rczval  what  Xczv  York  nczvspaper  one  day 
published  46  per  cent  press  agent  material,  as 
claimed  by  him  in  justification  of  his  art. 

DIVORCE  CENSORSHIP 

T  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  legal  censorship 
of  the  English  divorce  court  is  becoming  even  too 
noxious  for  the  court  itself.  Recently  Lord 
Merrivale,  chief  judge  of  that  court,  announced  to 
the  press  and  public  all  of  the  facts  in  a  “high 
SfKiety”  case  wherein  the  offense  was  so  indecent 
that  the  outraged  judge  declared  the  people  should 
be  informed. 

A  “friend”  of  the  son  of  the  marchioness  of 
Curzon  had  invaded  his  home  within  four  months  of 
his  marriage  and  broken  it  up.  Lord  Merrivale  said: 
“I  have  stated  these  facts  because  in  my  judgment 
it  is  not  in  public  interest  that  crimes  of  this  kind 
should  be  committed  and  that  the  particulars  of  the 
offense  should  not  be  known  to  the  world  in  which 
these  people  live.  One  of  the  deterrents  of  miscon¬ 
duct  is  publicity.” 

If  this  is  true  in  one  case,  why  should  it  not  be 
true  in  other  cases?  To  us,  it  seems  anything  but 
democratic  for  the  court  to  announce  one  scandal 
and  cover  others,  even  if  the  one  published  is  a  flag¬ 
rant  offense  against  domestic  honor. 

It  is  impossible  to  interfere  with  the  orderly  pro¬ 
cesses  of  news  without  creating  evils,  no  matter  how 
good  the  motive  may  be. 


The  dictionary  tells  us  that  the  zuord  lineage 
has  to  do  zeith  the  family  tree,  but  some  of 
our  best  educated  people  still  use  it  to  describe 
nezvspapcr  linage. 


“DRIVE  HARDER’’ 

HERE  may  be  some  curtailment  of  advertis¬ 
ing  expenditures  by  the  motor  car  industry, 
but  newspaper  advertising  will  have  a  larger 
proportional  place  in  the  picture  than  ever  before.” 

This  statement  is  credited  to  .Alfred  Reeves,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber 
of  Commerce  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
.American  Publishers  Association.  It  represents  a 
rational  view'.  Obviously,  the  business  of  the  motor 
car  industry  now*  is  to  sell  cars.  There  is  no  other 
important  problem.  Dealers  are  very  heavily  stocked. 
The  situation  demands  the  use  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  because  it  directly  contacts  seller  and  buyer. 
It  sells! 

We  learn  from  the  same  source  that  the  motor 
car  industry  spends  20  per  cent  of  its  annual  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  to  promote  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
January  shows.  These  shows  this  winter  are 
expected  to  meet  a  good  public  response,  but  Mr. 
Reeves  said  that  if  they  did  not  come  up  to  expecta¬ 
tions  the  industry  would  doubtless  only  “drive  a  little 
harder.” 

This  spirit  in  the  great  automotive  field  is  akin  to 
that  which  President  Hoover  is  so  ably  stimulating 
throughout  industry. 


Success  of  department  store  use  of  humor 
in  adz’ertising  suggests  that  chuckle'  motif  may 
succeed  much-talked-of  “fear”  motif  in  copy. 


tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Senate, 
has  been  elected  third  vice-president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society. 

Roy  Albertson  has  resigned  as  political 
writer  for  the  Buffalo  Times. 

Miss  Antionette  Spitzer  has  resigned 
from  the  Snv  York  American. 

J.  Cooper  formerly  of  the  Toronto 
Star  and  lately  on  the  Regina  Leader, 
has  joined  the  Lethbridge  (Alta)  Herald 
as  telegraph  editor. 

A.  R.  Slaymaker.  for  12  years  a  staff 
artist  on  the  Seattle  Times,  has  joined 
the  art  staff  of  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal.  It  is  a  home  coming  for  Siay- 

_  __  _  _  _ ^  maker  who  worked  for  the  Journal  for 

and  president  of  the  Canadian  Chamber  eight  years  prior  to  his  connection  with 
of  Commerce,  has  been  making  a  trans-  the  Times. 

Canada  tour  in  the  interests  of  the  Evans  Wall,  formerly  employed  for  a 
Chamber.  short  time  by  the  Dallas  Dispatch  and 

Miss  Mary  Thomas,  daughter  of  Port  Worth  Record,  is  the  author  of 
Robert  H.  Thomas,  publisher  of  the  “The  No-\ation  Girl,”  a  novel  recently 
Mcchanicsburg  (Pa.)  Daily  Neivs,  has  published  by  the  Century  Company.  Mr. 
been  appointed  secretary  of  the  Meehan-  Wall  now  lives  in  Pond,  Miss, 
icsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  sue-  H.  J.  Metcalf,  formerly  director  of 
ceed  W.  Harry  Wilson,  who  resigned  to  publicity  for  Iowa  State  College,  has 
return  to  newspaper  work  in  Harris-  completed  a  three  months’  engagement 
burg.  with  the  Clinton  (la.)  Herald  in  charge 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Pettypiece  of  of  correspondence  and  rural  field  news. 
Forest,  Ont.,  observed  their  50th  wed-  Leon  Bradford,  golf  editor  of  the 
ding  anniversary  last  week,  holding  a  Syracuse  (X.Y.)  Journal  and  Sunday 
family  dinner  in  the  Cnnnian  bo.tel  in  American,  has  been  appointed  secretary 
that  place.  ^Ir.  Pettypiece  has  wen  and  treasurer  of  the  Central  Xew  York 
editor  and  publisher  of  xhe  Iwrest  free  Professional  Golfers  association  for  1930. 
Press  since  1883,  and  is  a  former  presi-  i  t.-  r  .i. 

dent  of  the  Canadian  Press  Association.  u  7  *■;- 

^  T  a.  £  porter  of  the  liarrishurg  (Pa.)  iclc- 

J.  S.  McLennan,  proprietor  of  the  graph  has  been  promoted  to  state  editor. 
Sydney  (N.S.)  L>ai/y  Post  and  a  member  succeeding  Mark  Swain,  who  has  joined 
of  the  Canadian  senate  returned  to  ^  Miami  newspaper.  Succeeding  Fry  is 
Sydney  recently  after  a  trip  to  Boston.  Benjamin  Light,  three  years  with  the 
G.  B.  Williams,  general  manager  of  Lebanon  (Pa.)  F.vening' Reporter. 
the  Gcneia  (N  Y.)  Times,  returned  to  Charles  Regan,  sports  writer  of  the 
that  city  last  Sunday  after  a  ten  da>  ^  ^ 

visit  to  Xew  lork  Cit>.  sition  with  the  St.  Lnuit  .^tor  Hp  will 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


PURELY  PERSONAL 


^ASSIUS  George  Noble,  of  the  Taft 
(Cal.)  .Midzi'ay  Driller,  recently  ob¬ 
served  his  85th  birthday  dping  a  big  day’s 

_ _  work  for  the  pa- 

per  on  wiiich  he 
hnally  settled  in 
1913  after  a  long 
career  in  West- 
ern  journalism. 
Mr.  Noble  since 
he  was  14  years 
been 
M  t  h 


NEWSPAPER 

MEN 


old,  has 
connected 
newspapers. 

After  emerg¬ 
ing  from  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  o  n 
weeklies.  Noble 
obtained  employ¬ 
ment  on  the  At¬ 
chison  (Kan.)  Daily  Champion,  where 
he  was  foreman  and  then  city  edi¬ 
tor.  He  went  to  the  Denver  Nezvs 
in  1882  as  a  printer  and  five  years 
later  became  managing  editor  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Evening  Telegraph.  In  San 
Bernardino,  his  next  stop,  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Morning  lnde.r.  In  1887 
he  joined  the  Los  .Angeles  Daily  Tribune. 
later  going  to  the  San  Praneiseo  F..r- 
aminer  where  he  stayed  two  years. 

In  Goldfield,  Neb.,  he  was  managing 
editor  of  the  .S'lin.  relinquishing  this  posi¬ 
tion  to  go  to  Colinga  (Cal.)  Times  where 
he  became  well  known  during  the  oil 
boom  times.  In  1913  he  joined  the 
Midway  Driller. 

He  is  believed  to  be  the  oldest  active 
newspaper  man  in  the  United  States. 


Cassius  G.  Noblb 


Bill  Conselman 


ILL  CONSELMAN 


was 

13 reporter,  feature  writer, 
assistant  city  editor,  picture 
editor  and  then  feature 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Charlie  Plumb  was 
cartoonist  on  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  and  art  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Times  Preview 
Magazine.  Conselman  had 
a  great  feature  idea;  an 
idea  that  was  to  bring 
fresh  life  to  the  field  of 
comic  strips:  the  creation 
of  Ella  Cinders.  With 
Conselman’s  appealing 
story  and  brilliant  wise¬ 
cracks  and  Plumb’s  unfor- 
getable  drawings,  Ella 
Cinders  has  become  the 
daily  delight  of  a  large 
part  of  America.  News¬ 
paper  readers  are  in  love 
with  her  from  New  York 
to  San  Francisco.  But 
there  is  still  some  open 
territory  on  the  Ella  Cin¬ 
ders  Strip  and  Page. 


rishurg.  T’a.  night  editor  for  the  .Asso¬ 
ciated  Press. 

.Albert  J.  Clark  has  been  appointed 
city  hall  reporter  of  the  Francisco 
(Cal.)  Chronicle,  succeeding  Roland 
Saunders,  resigned. 

Tyrell  Krum,  former  Giicago  news¬ 
paper  reporter,  has  left  the  corporation 
counsel's  office  and  become  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Krum  8c  Ward,  with  of¬ 
fices  at  100  North  La  Salle  street, 
Chicago. 

Lecta  Denham  Rider  has  been  named 
theatrical  critic  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  succeeding  Mrs.  Hazel  Hair¬ 
ston.  who  resigned  recently  to  go  to  New 
A’ork. 

\V.  Harry  Wilson  has  joined  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Patriot. 

R.  L.  McCoy,  formerly  of  the  Shrez'c- 
port  (I.a.)  TimeH,  has  joined  the  sport 
staff  of  the  Shrezeport  Journal. 

William  E.  Hall  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
copy  desk,  has  returned  to  work  after  an 
illness. 

Ivan  I..  Reveal,  financial  editor  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  .Star,  has  been  elected  com- 
(continued  on  next  page) 
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IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

p.AUU  BF'LL.AMY,  managing  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  at¬ 
tended  the  Harvard-Yale  football  game. 
He  has  two  sons  attending  Harvard. 

Mort  J.  Donoghue,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  (Cal.) 
Bulletin,  now  merged  with  the  Call,  is 
now-  engaged  in  free  lance  publicity  work 
in  .San  Francisco. 

James  W.  Booth,  newspaper  and  mag¬ 
azine  writer,  and  Mrs.  Booth  are  parents 
of  a  son  born  Nov.  18,  Mr.  Booth 
was  formerly  with  the  Philadelphia  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger,  and  Johnson  Features,  New 
York. 

Charles  Bayer  has  rejoined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  American  as  rewrite 
man,  coming  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

A  Boyd  Hamilton,  former  political 
writer  and  associate  editor  of  the  Har- 
rtsburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  now  secre- 
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mander  of  the  Peoria  County  Council 
American  Legion,  and  has  appointed 
Robert  M.  Clark,  railroad  editor  of  the 
Star,  as  county  adjutant. 

Harold  Richardson  of  the  Toledo 
Blade  staff,  has  l)een  transferred  from 
general  assignments  to  day  police,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Don  Cochran. 

Nat  J.  Ferber,  literary  editor  of  the 
New  York  Atnerican  has  obtained  a 
two-year  leave  of  absence.  He  plans  to 
make  an  extended  tour  of  Europe. 

Max  Krupp  former  New  York  Amer¬ 
ican  office  boy,  has  been  promoted  to  re¬ 
porter. 

Thomas  K.  Salmon,  whose  Temper¬ 
ance  essay  in  the  Hearst  contest  netted 
him  a  $1,000  bonus  is  now  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  New  York  American.  ^ 

Frank  A.  Cassidy,  for  the  past  year 
with  the  publicity  department  of  Warner 
Brothers  Pictures,  has  been  added  to  the 
staff  of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Daily 
News. 

Julius  Kauffman,  police  reporter  on 
the  Springfield  (O.)  Morning  Sun,  has 
resigned. 

Charles  A.  Roberts,  city  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News  is  spend¬ 
ing  his  annual  vacation  on  a  hunting  trip 
in  Canada. 

Royal  Brougham,  formerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
is  back  on  that  newspaper  as  its  sports 
editor,  the  position  he  left  when  he  was 
promoted  to  the  managing  editor’s  desk. 
This  summer  Brougham  w'as  transferred 
ft<om  Seattle  to  Los  Ange!-?s  where  he 
served  on  W.  R.  Hearst’s  Los  Angeles 
Examiner. 

(jeorge  Varnell,  sports  editor  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  will  referee  the  football 
game  between  the  University  of  Oregon 
and  the  University  of  Florida  at  Miami 
Dec.  7. 

Dave  Tewksbury  is  back  on  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Seattle  Times  after  a  brief 
perito^  of  similar  service  for  the  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

Jack  Stoddard,  who  resigned  some 
time  ago  from  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Seattle  Times,  to  enter  the  out¬ 
door  advertising  business,  has  returned 
as  contest  manager  for  the  Times. 

Clarance  B.  Blethen,  2d,  of  the  Seattle 
Times,  is  recovering  fnom  the  effects  of 
a  recent  operation  lor  appendicitis.  He 
is  a  son  of  Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  publisher 
of  the  Times. 

Joe  Corbett  has  resigned  from  the 
Seattle  Star  and  is  now  Seattle  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  International  News 
Service.  He  was  succeeded  by  Causten 
Brown. 

Alton  McConkey,  newspaper  artist, 
formerly  of  the  Seattle  Post-Intelli¬ 
gencer,  has  joined  the  art  staff  of  the 
Seattle  Times. 

W.  J.  Petrain,  veteran  newspaper  man 
of  Portland  and  Seattle,  has  resigned 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  after 
14  years’  service. 

Cliff  Howeroft  has  resigned  as  chief 
photographer  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Rt'cning  Nervs  to  establish  his  own 
photographic  supply  business.  William 
F.  Wilson,  formerly  chief  photographer 
of  the  Albany  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  has 
joined  the  News  staff. 

H.  E.  Liljeholm  resigned  his  position 
on  the  copy  desk  of  the  Albany  (N.Y.) 
Times-Union  this  week. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

MISS  MARIE  MEEKS,  society  editor 
of  the  Pawkuska  (Okla.)  Journal- 
Capital,  to  Tom  Churchill,  Oklahoma 
University  senior  and  star  athlete.  The 
wedding,  Aug.  13,  is  just  announced. 

Warren  C.  Carberg,  managing  editor 
of  the  Neu’  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times,  to 
Miss  Josephine  Kelly,  of  New  Bedford. 
The  marriage  took  place  July  8  and  the 
secret  did  not  leak  out  until  last  week. 

Marvin  Crabbs,  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Morning  Sun,  to  Miss 
Vivian  Gardiner  of  Toledo,  Nov.  16. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

LMER  Roberts,  of  the  Paris  bureau 
of  Associated  Press,  will  return  to 
his  pD.st  next  week  after  an  extended 
visit  in  this  country. 

Kent  Cooper,  general  manager  of 
Associated  Press,  attended  a  meeting  of 
Pennsylvania  A.  P.  members  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Nov.  26. 

J.  E.  Angley,  of  the  Associated  Press 
Paris  office,  has  resigned  from  the  serv¬ 
ice.  He  has  no.t  announced  his  future 
plans,  but  is  at  present  visiting  his 
home  in  Palestine,  Tex. 

John  B.  Knox,  Associated  Press 
feature  editor  at  Boston,  returned  to  that 
city  last  week  after  a  three  day  visit  to 
New  York. 

M.  E.  Barker,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Mrs. 
Barker  and  their  daughter,  have  returned 
from  a  vacation  trip  to  California. 

Sam  Mindell,  of  the  New  York  staff 
of  International  News  Service,  has 
l)een  appointed  manager  of  the  Detroit 
bureau,  succeeding  Robert  Wallace,  re¬ 
signed. 


the  Lynwood  Press.  Selover  will  be 
editor  and  publisher.  Miles  remains  as 
mechanical  superintendent. 

Webster  (Wis.)  Enterprise,  a  weekly 
owned  by  W.  A.  Pursell,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Webster  Leader.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  controlled  by  the  Northland 
Printing  Company,  which  owns  six 
newspapers. 

Corning  (O.)  Leader  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  New  Lexington  Daily 
Sentinel. 

Circulation,  good-will,  and  advertising 
contracts  of  the  Loudon  County  (Tenn.) 
Progress,  have  been  sold  by  T.  H.  Camp¬ 
bell  to  VTrgil  L.  .Adams,  publisher  of  the 
Lenoir  City  News.  Campbell  will  move 
the  Progress  equipment  to  Sweetwater, 
Tenn.,  where  he  has  started  the  Monroe 
County  Times. 

Checotah  (("Ikla.)  McIntosh  County 
Democrat  has  been  acquired  by  the  Bu¬ 
ford  Publishing  Company,  headed  by 
John  Buford,  who  becomes  editor. 

Faribault  (Minn.)  Daily  News  has 
purchased  the  plant  of  the  Sanford 
Press  at  Faribault  for  $15, (XX). 


(ieorge  Courcier  of  International 
News  Service,  attended  the  15th  annual 
convention  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  at  Co¬ 
lumbia.  Mis.souri,  Nov.  18-20,  represent¬ 
ing  the  New  York  alumni  chapter. 
Courcier  was  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
fraternity’s  office  in  Chicago. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

Fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Boston  Veteran  Journalists’ 
Benevolent  As.soctation,  Inc.,  and  the 
22nd  gathering  of  old-time  Boston  news¬ 
paper  men  and  women,  will  be  held  in 
Boston,  Dec.  7,  with  a  dinner  and  recep¬ 
tion.  Only  persons  who  have  had  jour¬ 
nalistic  employment  on  a  Boston  news¬ 
paper  previous  to  December,  1909,  are 
eligible  for  membership  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Women’s  Advertising  Club  of  Chi¬ 
cago  celebrated  its  twelfth  birthday  Nov. 
19,  with  an  entertainment  at  the  Chicago 
Woman’s  club  theatre. 

Annual  Oregon  Newspapfji  Con¬ 
ference  has  been  announced  for  Feb. 
6,  7  and  8,  in  Eugene  under  the  auspices 
of  the  journalism  department  of  the 
University  of  Oregon.  E^rle  Richard¬ 
son,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Itemizer- 
Observer  is  president  of  the  conference. 

Portland  (Ore.)  Press  Club  on 
Nov.  23  held  its  annual  dinner  for  editors 
o.f  newspapers  outside  of  Portland.  Al- 
^rt  Wetjen  was  chairman  of  the  conv 
mittee  on  arrangements. 

Members  of  the  Greater  Buffalo 
Advtrtising  CIlub  entertained  325 
orphans  of  that  city  at  a  Thanksgiving 
dinner  in  a  Buffalo  hotel  on  Nov.  28. 

Twenty-eight  Indiana  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  members  of  the  Indiana  League 
OF  Home  Dailies,  will  hold  a  two-days’ 
meeting  in  Frankfort,  Ind.,  in  February. 
Max  Fowler,  <o;ie  of  the  publishers  of  the 
Frankfort  Times,  is  president  of  the 
league.  Problems  common  to  smaller 
newspapers  will  be  discussed. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

ELSO  (Wash.)  Daily  Tribune  re- 
cently  installed  an  Intertype  mul¬ 
tiple-magazine  typesetting  machine. 

Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner  has  in¬ 
stalled  a  Duplex  tublar  press  and  new 
stereotyping  equipment. 

The  Augusta  (Me.)  Kennebec  Journal 
has  recently  added  a  photographic  studio 
which  is  in  charge  of  Hildreth  Hawes. 

Kentville  (Ont.)  Advertiser  moved 
into  a  new  building  recently  and  marked 
the  occasion  with  a  special  22-page  num¬ 
ber. 


SCHOOLS 

IVINTH  annual  conference  of  high 
school  editors  and  publication  man¬ 
agers  was  held  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  Nov.  22-23,  under  the  auspices 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  jour¬ 
nalistic  fraternity. 


FLASHES 


Excessive  tidiness  is  said  to  indicate  a 
kind  of  insanity — from  which  most  peo¬ 
ple  around  a  newspaper  office  are  im¬ 
mune. — Florence  (Ala.)  Herald. 


Some  lipsticks  have  been  declared 
poisonous,  but  women  always  did  love 
men  who  defied  death. — Des  Moines 
T  ribune-Capitol. 


Truly,  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun.  Chaucer  described  a  “racket”  and 
reported  that  the  women  were  plucking 
their  eyebrows. — J.  R.  Wolf,  Mthvaukee 
Journal. 


Says  a  headline:  “Deft  Shunting  of 
Freight  Cars  Is  Modern  Art.”  Guess 
the  brakeman  will  have  to  be  buying 
smocks. — Bradentown  (Fla.)  Herald. 


“Magazine  Manager  Faces  3-Year 
Term.”  That’s  little  enough  for  the 
managers  of  some  magazines  we’ve  tried 
to  read. — New  York  Evening  Post. 


CHARLOTTE  (N.C.)  Observer,  92- 
page  edition  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Charlotte  Junior  League  and’their  baby 
hospital,  Noy.  21. 

Sioux  City  (la.)  Journal,  Nov.  19, 
24-page  tabloid  section  devoted  to  the 
Iowa  State  Poultry  show,  Dec.  12-16, 
sponsored  by  the  Journal. 

Boston  Sunday  Herald,  special  roto¬ 
gravure  fashion  section  showing  newest 
styles.  Nov.  17. 


CHANGE  OF  OWNERSHIP 

B.  BEALL,  a  banker,  who  with  D. 
•  C.  VV’illiams  purchased  the  Galion 
(O.)  Inquirer  a  year  ago,  has  disposed 
of  his  interest  in  the  enterprise  to  Mr. 
Williams. 


Any  man  is  willing  to  die  for  a  woman 
— if  she  will  allow  him  to  fix  the  date. 
— Chicago  Post.  • 


A  machine  has  been  invented  to  test 
the  “porosity  of  parachutes.”  That 
sounds  about  as  necessary  as  a  device 
to  test  the  chorousity  of  chorus  girls,  or 
the  peanuttiness  of  politics. — Neiv  Or¬ 
leans  Times  Picayune. 


Slang  is  just  sport-model  language 
stripped  to  get  more  speed  with"  less 
horse-power. — Buffalo  News. 


.\  war  that  is  doomed  to  ignominious 
failure:  The  one  to  exterminate  Santa 
Claus. — J.  R.  Wolf,  Milwaukee  Journal. 


Lynwood  (Cal.)  Buyers'  Guide  has 
been  purchased  from  W’.  B.  Miles  by  F. 
Stanley  Selover,  former  reporter  with 
the  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram. 
This  paper's  name  has  been  changed  to 


A  British  writer  says  we  wake  up  be¬ 
cause  our  brain  is  tired  of  inaction.  In 
this  respect  there  are  more  somnambu¬ 
lists  in  the  work!  than  we  had  thought.— 
Mt.  Clemens  (Mich.)  Doily  Leader. 


J 
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When _ 

ATLANTA 

phones  NEW  YORK 

— a  Chicago  manufacturer  is  planning 
a  southern  campaign 

that  this  account  is  handled  by  a  New  York 
agency, 

that  the  southern  district  manager  is  located 
in  Baltimore  — 

THEN  THE  ADVERTISER  IN  CHICAGO, 

THE  AGENCY  IN  NEW  YORK,  AND  THE 
DISTRICT  MANAGER  IN  BALTIMORE  ARE 
CONTACTED  IMMEDIATELY  — ALMOST 
SIMULTANEOUSLY. 

More  men  working  out  of  more  adver¬ 
tising  centers  —  these  alone  can  give  the 
complete  coverage  of  the  national  field 
which  our  publishers  call  successful  national 
representation. 


E-KATZ 

SPECIAL 

ADVERTISING 

AGENCY 

EsTahlished  1 888 

PUBLISHERS'  REPRESENTATIVES 

NEW  YORK 

DETROIT  KANSAS  CITY  CHICAGO 
ATLANTA  SAN  FRANCISCO  DALLAS 
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CHARLES  H.  BETTS 


Publisher  of  Lyons  (N.Y.)  Republican 
Commits  Suicide 

Charles  H.  Betts,  66,  publisher  of  the 
Lyons  (N.Y.)  Republican  and  the  Clyde 
(N.Y.)  Times,  and  a  former  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly,  and 
Lyons  postmaster,  shot  and  killed  him¬ 
self  in  his  private  (rfhce  in  the  Lyons 
postoffice  Nov.  24.  He  had  been  de¬ 
spondent  because  of  ill-health  extending 
over  several  years. 

Mr.  Betts  purchased  the  Lyons  Repub¬ 
lican  in  1912  when  he  opposed  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt’s  position  favoring  direct 
primaries. 

As  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
Betts  introduced  and  successfully  fought 
for  the  “truth-in-advertising  bill,”  signed 
by  (jovernor  Miller.  Another  Betts  law 
made  a  person  giving  false  information 
to  a  newspaper  for  publication  equally 
liable  for  damages  that  might  follow 
through  libel  suits  or  other  court  action. 


JOHN  L.  McLendon 

“Thirty”  came  for  John  L.  McLendon, 
sixty-si.\,  veteran  Texas  newspaper  man, 
as  any  lover  of  his  craft  would  have  it — 
with  a  sense  of  duty  well  done.  For  two 
weeks  before  McLendon  was  found  dead 
Monday  in  his  hotel  room  at  Monroe, 
Louisiana,  he  had  worked  night  and  day 
preparing  Oopy  for  a  special  edition  of 
the  Monroe  Ncivs-Star.  A  few  hours 
after  he  was  found  dead  the  1. ^2-page 
progress  edition  of  the  News-Star  ap¬ 
peared,  carrying  a  tribute  to  him  in  a 
page  one  box.  Mcl^ndcni’s  funeral  was 
at  his  home  in  Center,  Tex.,  where  his 
wife  survives.  He  had  worked  in 
Houston,  Shreveport  and  other  cities. 


ORAH  H.  MEYER 

Orah  H.  Meyer,  56,  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Alamosa  (Col.)  Daily 
Courier,  died  in  a  hospital  at  Alamosa 
Nov.  21.  He  purchased  the  Alamosa 
Weekly  Journal  in  1918.  sold  it  five  years 
later  and  bought  the  Monte  I’ista  (Col.) 
Tribune,  which  he  sold  in  1926.  He  then 
purchased  the  Alamosa  Weekly  Courier 
and  converted  it  into  a  daily  paper  in 
April.  1928.  He  was  president  of  the 
San  Luis  V'alley  Press  Association. 


EVANS  B.  BURROWES 

Evans  Barkalow  Burrowes,  77,  for 
many  years  city  editor  of  the  Sedalia 
(Mo.)  Democrat  and  Capitol,  died  Nov. 
22  at  Sedalia.  Among  the  children  who 
survive  are:  Lon  M.,  news  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat ;  Arthur,  of 
the  St.  Joseph  News  Press  staff ;  Rose¬ 
mary,  of  the  Sedalia  Democrat,  and 
Mark  \V..  night  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Telegram. 


MORTON  LYTLE  HAWKINS 

Morton  Lytle  Hawkins.  86.  former 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
died  in  Cincinnati  Nov.  23.  Mr.  Hawk¬ 
ins  began  his  career  as  a  reporter  on 
the  old  Cincinnati  Star,  later  going  to 
the  Enquirer.  He  served  for  a  time 
as  editor  in  chief  of  the  Toledo  Blade, 
returning  to  the  Enquirer  as  managing 
editor.  He  was  active  in  politics  and 
fought  in  the  Civil  War. 


©bituarp 


WILLIAM  N.  AUBUCHON,  67  one 
”  of  the  founders  of  the  Advertising 
Qub  of  St.  Louis  and  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  national  organization,  died 
Nov.  18  from  injuries  suffered  in  a  fall. 
He  was  the  author  of  the  first  bill  ever 
introduced  in  a  state  legislature  calling 
for  “truth  in  advertising.” 

Herbert  C.  Test,  who  has  conducted 
a  column  in  the  Atlantic  City  (N.J.) 
News  for  the  past  two  years,  died  rec¬ 
ently  after  a  long  illness.  He  had  been 
prominent  in  newspaper  circles  of  the 
resort  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  at  one 
time  controlling  the  correspondence  out¬ 
put  for  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
dailies.  In  recent  years  Test  had  con¬ 
fined  his  work  mostly  to  fiction. 

Russ  J.  Hen'dersox,  41,  news  editor 


of  the  Akron  (O.)  Times-Press,  died 
last  week  and  was  buried  at  his  former 
home  at  Montpelier,  Ind.  He  bad  not 
been  well  for  a  year.  Henderson  was 
decorated  for  bravery  in  France.  At 
one  time  he  was  sports  editor  and  news 
editor  of  the  Akron  Beacon- Joiurnal. 

Gustav  Pericot,  for  38  years  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Blue  Lake  (Cal.)  Advo¬ 
cate,  died  Nov.  19  following  a  two 
months’  illness. 

William  Francis  Fosgate,  84,  vet¬ 
eran  collector  for  the  W atertown  (N.Y.) 
Times,  died  in  his  home  in  that  city 
Nov.  19  after  a  long  illness.  He  retired 
several  months  prior  to  his  death. 

William  A.  Carey,  managing  editor 
of  the  Boston  Commercial,  a  financial 
publication,  died  at  his  home  in  East 
Boston  last  week  following  a  protracted 
illness.  His  wife,  a  son,  four  brothers 
and  four  sisters  survive. 

Lewis  Albert  Burleigh,  prominent 
Augusta,  Me.,  attorney  and  formerly 
part  owner  of  the  Daily  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal  at  Augusta  from  1894  to  1912,  died 
last  week  at  his  home  in  Augusta.  He 
was  a  former  Maine  legislator.  His 
wife  and  a  son  survive  him. 

Clyde  Tuttle,  48,  sports  editor  of  the 
Ohio  State  Jotirtial  at  Columbus,  col¬ 
lapsed  at  his  desk  Nov.  23  while  editing 
a  football  story  and  died  before  medical 
aid  could  reach  him.  A  graduate  of 


Denison  University  at  Granville,  O., 
Tuttle  had  worked  on  papers  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Springfield  and  Columbus.  He 
was  considered  an  authority  on  baseball. 

Harold  A.  Nornabell,  for  the  past 
four  years  advertising  manager  of  the 
Tuscan  Arizona  Daily  Star,  died  Nov. 
18,  at  his  home  in  Tuscon.  Mr.  Norna¬ 
bell  joined  the  Star  after  he  had  been 
released  from  a  hospital  in  Tuscon, 
where  he  had  gone  to  recover  from  the 
effects  bf  exposure  suffered  in  the  World 
War.  He  was  previously  employed 
with  Montgomery  Ward  and  Hudson 
Motor  Car  Company  advertising  depart¬ 
ments. 

John  Franklin  Green,  former  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Baldzoinsville 
(N.Y.)  Gazette,  died  recently  in  his 
home  in  that  village  following  an  illness 
of  tw<o,  years  which  forced  his  retirement 
from  publishing  duties. 

William  V'^olkmar,  69,  for  35  years 
city  editor  of  the  Williamsport  (Pa.) 
Grit,  died  Nov.  17  in  the  Williamsport 
Hospital. 

Henry  J.  Roberts,  52,  of  the  St. 
I.ouis  Globe-Democrat  mailing  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  past  29  years,  died  at  his 
home  Nov.  20  from  a  brain  hemorrhage. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cameron,  78.  widow 
of  John  Cameron,  founder  and  owner 
of  the  London  (Out.)  Advertiser,  and 
for  many  years  editor  of  the  Toronto 


Globe,  died  recently  at  the  home  of  a 
daughter  in  Evanston,  Ill. 

James  P.  Byrne,  father  of  Francis 
Hugh  Byrne  of  the  photographic  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News,  died  last  week 
in  Chicago. 


OHIO  DAILIES  HONORED 

Four  Ohio  newspapers,  the  Marys¬ 
ville  Daily  Tribune,  the  Adamsville  Reg¬ 
ister,  the  Medina  Gazette  and  the  Cin- 
cinnati  Post  won  silver  plaques  in  the 
Newspaper  Registration  Contest,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  at  the  State  Fair  this  year.  More 
than  21,(XW  people  registered  for  their 
favorite  newspaper  at  the  exhibit,  as 
compared  with  6,000  who  registered  last 
year. 


WINS  $5,000  VERDICT 

Mayor  Samuel  McBride  of  Toronto 
has  been  awarded  $5,000  damages  by  a 
jury  in  his  damage  action  for  $.50,000 
libel  against  the  Toronto  Evening  Tele¬ 
gram  as  a  result  of  an  editorial  pub¬ 
lished  before  the  city  election  last  Janu¬ 
ary. 


COLLECTING  DOLLS 

The  Chicago  Evening  American  has 
opened  a  campaign  to  gather  dolls  for 
Chicago’s  poor  children  as  Christmas 
gifts. 


October  was  the  LARGEST  month  of 
National  Advertising  The  Indianapolis 
News  .  or  any  [other  Indiana  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  ever  had. 

News  National  linage  (6  issues  a  week) 
exceeded  that  of  the  combined  13 
issues  of  its  contemporaries  by  26,241 
lines! 


Increasing  productivity  and  leader¬ 
ship  .  .  .  and  further  evidence  that,  in 
this  rich,  central  Indiana  market. 


The  News., .  ALONE. , .  Does  The  Job! 


1 


iNDiAMAPOus  Mews 

Vhe  htdianapoHm  Radius 


m 


New  York: 


DON  BRIDGE,  .Advertising  Director 

DAN  A.  CARROLL  j  g  LUTZ 

Chicago.  I  Michigan  Bldg. 


no  East  42nd  St. 
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A  two-markets-in-one-market  of  15 
million  families  with  33  billions 


of  spendable  dollars 


WITH  the  introduction  of  mantifac- 
turing  into  the  small  towns  on  an 
extensive  scale,  the  term  “rural 
market”,  intended  to  designate  both  the 
farm  and  small  town  community,  has 
become  obsolete. 


In  its  place  has  come  the  new  and 
broader  term  of  “country-town  market.” 

Since  “market”  in  advertising  language 
is  but  a  convenient  blanket  expression  for 
a  people,  their  wants  and  needs,  and  their 
ability  to  fill  these  wants  and  needs,  let’s 
think  of  the  countrv-town  market  as  such. 


your  mind  that  there  is  little,  or  no  differ¬ 
ence  between  its  people  and  the  people  of 
the  city  market. 

In  material  and  cultural  respects,  the 
country-town  market  is  experiencing  what 
may  aptly  be  described  as  urbanization. 

It  is  this  urbanization  that  is  increasing 
the  wants  and  the  needs  and  the  purchases 
of  the  countr>-town  family. 


First,  consider  that  country-town  America 
represents  just  about  half  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States.  In  roimd 
numbers,  that's  about  fifteen  million  fami¬ 
lies.  In  square  meals,  it's  the  output 
many,  many  times  over  of  all  the  packing 
houses,  canneries,  granaries,  and  edible 
manufactories.  In  all  things  that  manu¬ 
facturers  sell,  it’s  many  more  families  than 
you  can  shake  a  general  magazine  at,  or  a 
big  city  newspaper,  or  a  farm  paper,  or  a 
radio  mike. 


The  ability  of  the  country-town  family 
to  fill  these  wants  and  needs,  and  its  ability 
to  make  more  purchases  will  become  ap¬ 
parent  to  you  when  you  toss  out  of  date 
notions  away  and  come  to  know  country- 
town  America  as  it  really  is.  As  it  is 
TODAY. 


All  things  considered,  country-town 
America  today  is  a  two-handed  market, 
reaping  a  substantial  income  from  farm¬ 
ing  with  one  hand,  drawing  billions  of 
dollars  in  wages  from  manufacturing  w'ith 
the  other — and  spending  freely  with  both. 


(Compare  these  fifteen  million  families, 
if  you  will,  with  those  of  the  big  city 
market.  In  clothes,  in  tastes,  in  habits, 
and  in  means  there’s  very  little  to  distin¬ 
guish  one  from  the  other. 


As  a  market  for  all  things  that  national 
manufacturers  sell,  country-town  America 
— a  two-markets-in-one-market — represents 
60  millions  of  buyers  with  33  billions  of 
spendable  dollars. 


In  some  things,  gauged  by  city  standards 
the  country-town  family  is  possibly  less 
fortunate  than  the  city  family.  By  the 
same  token,  the  city  family  is  possibly  less 
fortunate  than  the  TOuntry-town  family. 
In  fine,  the  difference,  if  any,  is  place  of 
residence,  with  bulls,  bears,  and  hungry 
wolves  not  at  all  near  the  country-town 
residence. 


As  a  market  that  can  stand  a  lot  more 
exploitation  no  matter  what  your  product 
is,  you’ve  got  a  pretty  simple  coverage  job. 
Take  your  coverage  of  this  market  straight 
and  The  Country  Newspaper  is  your  best 
bet.  It’s  your  best  buy,  too.  There’s 
nothing  arbitrary  about  The  Country 
Newspaper.  It’s  as  flexible  as  your  dis¬ 
tribution.  You  use  it  where  you  need  it. 


If  you're  truly  in  the  know  about  the 
country-town  market,  there’s  no  doubt  in 


If  you're  interested,  ask  us  to  tell  you 
more.  We  represent  6,800  country  news¬ 
papers,  and  all  we  know  about  them  is  at 
your  disposal. 


American  Press  Association 


225  West  39th  Street,  New  York 


CHICAGO 
122  S.  Michigan  Ave. 


DETROIT 

2111  Woodward  Ave. 


KANSAS  CITY 
Interstate  Bldg. 


BALTIMORE 
1008  Fidelity  Bldg. 


ATLANTA 
906  Walton  Bldg. 


Complete  Your 
File  of  Rates  and 
Essential  Publica¬ 
tion  Data  with 


THE 

COMPLETE 

DIRECTORY 

OF 

COUNTRY 

NEWSPAPER 

RATES 


The 

Third  Annual 
Edition 


Is  a  Fact-Packed 
Volume  of  367 
Pages 


Listing  up  •  to  •  date 
rates,  circulations 
mechanical  data,  and 
other  publishing 
facts  of  ALL  weekly, 
semi-weekly,  and  tri¬ 
weekly  newspapers 
in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 


A  necessary  working 
tool  to  every  national 
advertiser  and  ad- 


vertismg  agency. 


Price  ^3 


'  V. 
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“SWEEPING  CLAIMS  MUST 
GO,”  SAYS  BENSON 


Four-A  President  Hits  Pseudo-Science 
and  Paid  Testimonials  in 
Modern  Advertising 
Copy 


Advertising  must  be  rid  of  “sweeping 
claims,  unfair  inferences,  pseudo-science, 
and  the  paid  testimonial.”  before  it  will 
come  into  its  own,  said  John  Benson, 
president  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  on  Nov.  21, 
addressing  the  Business  Forum  of  the 
Schoed  of  Business  and  Civic  Adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  on  “The  Present  and  Future 
of  Advertising  in  the  Economic  World.” 

“To  create  demand  you  have  to  be 
ccmvincing,”  he  said,  “and  to  be  con¬ 
vincing  you  have  to  be  sincere  and  in¬ 
formative  in  your  appeal.  You  can 
make  a  product  well-known  by  volumin¬ 
ous  or  flamboyant  advertising ;  many 
wiH  accept  it  when  offered  by  the  deal¬ 
er  ;  but  you  cannot  create  conviction 
that  way.” 

As  an  example  of  advertising  which 
is  convincing  by  being  informative  he 
cited  the  mail  order  catalog,  from 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  merchandise  is  bought  every 
year  on  the  initiative  of  the  buyer,  with 
little  or  no  selling  effort.  If  general 
advertising  could  arouse  as  much  initia¬ 
tive,  he  said,  an  enormous  amount  of 
selling  effort  could  be  saved.  People 
would  find  out  in  advance  what  they 
wanted  at  a  price  they  co'uld  pay,  and 
ask  the  dealer  for  it. 

"Will  advertising  ever  be  so  effective 
a  buying  guide?”  he  asked.  “I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  it  will,  but  not  until  a  greater  meas¬ 
ure  of  confidence  is  inspired  by  it  than 
has  been  true  in  the  past.  People  are 
deeply  in  fluency  by  advertising,  to  be 
sure,  because  it  is  attractive  and  vol¬ 
uminous.  Some  of  it  is  convincing; 
much  of  it  is  not.  People  discount  ad¬ 
vertising.  They  do  not  accept  its 
claims  at  face  value.  They  expect  ex¬ 
aggeration.  And  therein  lies  the  main 
weakness 'of  much  advertising  today.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  informative  or  judi¬ 
cial.  It  does  not  seek  to  help  the  reader 
buy  what  he  needs.  It  simply  seeks 
to  sell  him. 

“There  are  of  course  many  notable 
exceptions,  advertisements  which  give 
the  reader  facts  he  should  know,  and 
suggestions  from  which  he  can  profit. 
He  soon  learns  to  rely  on  them.  In 
them  lies,  I  believe,  the  future  salvation 
of  our  craft.” 


To  Produce  Neebe's  Play 

Joseph  H.  Neebe’s  four-act  comedy, 
“The  13th  Ticket,”  will  be  produced  by 
the  Detroit  Civic  Theatre  Etec.  9  to  22. 
The  play  is  an  adaptation  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  of  Alexei  Tolstoi.  Mr.  Neebe,  who 
is  a  member  of  the  executive  staff  of 
Campbell-Ewald  Company,  has  had  a 
number  of  his  one-act  plays  produced  by 
Little  Theatres  in  this  country  and 
abroad  and  for  talking  pictures. 


Brinckerhoff  Opens  Toledo  Office 

BrinckerholT,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency,  has  opened  a  Toledo  office  in  the 
Security  Bank  Building.  W.  S.  Waring, 
manager  of  the  Detroit  office,  will  also 
have  supervision  over  the  new  office. 


JOINS  CLEVELAND  &  SHAW 


Harry  Porter,  Former  Head  of  Own 
Agency,  Named  Vice-President 

Harry  Porter  has  joined  Cleveland  & 
Shaw,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  as  vice-president  in  charge  of 
service.  I'or  twenty  years  he  was  first 
vice-president  of  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company,  and  for  ten  years  president  of 
the  Harry  Porter  Company,  which  later 
became  the  Porter-Spohn  Company. 

James  A.  Beatty,  formerly  space  buyer 
for  the  Porter-Spohn  Company,  has  also 
joined  the  Cleveland  &  Shaw  agency, 
as  manager  of  media  and  research.  Ar¬ 
thur  Cache  becomes  associate  art  di¬ 
rector  of  Cleveland  &  Shaw. 

Advertising  accounts  for  Pertussin  and 
Paume  Bengue  Analgesique  are  among 
the  accounts  handled  by  the  agency. 


GeU  Synthetic  Yarn  Account 

The  American  Enka  Corporation, 
manufacturer  of  synthetic  yarn,  whose 
factory  at  Asheville,  N.  C,  is  just  get¬ 
ting  into  full  production,  has  appointejl 
Reimers  &  Whitehill,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  of  New  York,  as  merchandising 
and  advertising  council.  The  company’s 
general  sales  headquarters  is  in  New 
York.  Enka  yarn  formerly  had  to  be 
imported  from  Holland,  where  the  Dutch 
Enka  Company  is  one  of  the  largest  pro¬ 
ducers  of  synthetic  yarn  in  the  world. 


Two  Join  United  Staff 

Jerome  van  Wiseman,  formerly  on  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  Don¬ 
ald  Lindsay,  previously  with  Hanff- 
Metzger  and  with  James  E.  Newcomb 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  have  joined  the 
copy  staff  of  the  United  Advertising 
agency.  New  York. 


Presbrey  Continental  Director 

Frank  Presbrey,  who  is  already  a  di¬ 
rector  in  the  New  York  Life,  Bowery 
Savings  Bank,  National  Surety  Com¬ 
pany  and  First  National  Bank  in  Green- 
widi,  has  just  been  made  a  director  of 
the  Continental  Mortgage  Guarantee 
(.'ompany  of  New  York  City. 


Frowert  Gets  Perfume  Account 

The  Rallet  Corporation  of  America 
has  appointed  the  Percival  K.  Frowert 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  to  conduct  its  account.  The 
company  was  recently  organized  to  mer¬ 
chandise,  in  this  country,  a  line  of  per¬ 
fumes  and  face  powders.  Magazine 
copy  is  being  placed. 


Buffalo  Agency  Named 

The  West  Hill  Nurseries,  Inc.,  of  Fre- 
donia,  N.  Y.,  have  appointed  Burton  Big¬ 
elow',  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  agency  to 
direct  their  advertising. 


l^jwth^eal  Publisher. 


cSs  post-star  and  yMES, 

-We  are  glad  to  forT.!Vhey 

and  the  excellent  work  ^hey  J  ambitious  and  energetic 

have  an  organization  of  to  the  interests  of 

workers  who  devote  their  “"^""^'rJ’J^quently  produce 
the  Jas  thl  largest  campaign  ever  con- 

rcSt'a-F.^.  o,  .h, 


(The  QTharles  ferf  lou)e  (Jornpanii 

Member,  Better  Business  Burea  u  ^ 


StvtV  Floor  Occidontol  Buil^in^ 
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SEYMOUR  JOINS  AGENCY 


Former  "Special”  Now  Vice-President 
of  Harry  Atkinson,  Inc. 

Howard  W.  Seymour,  former  vice- 
president  and  western  manager  of  Al¬ 
corn  &  Seymour  Company,  special  rep¬ 
resentatives,  has 
joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  agency  of 
Harry  Atkinsotf, 
Inc.,  410  North 
Michigan  Ave¬ 
nue,  Chicago,  as 
vice  -  president 
and  chief  ac¬ 
countant  execu¬ 
tive. 

Before  1917, 
when  Mr,  Sey¬ 
mour  moved  to 
Chicago  and 
Howasd  W.  Seyuow.  joined  the  Frank¬ 
lin  P.  Alcorn 
Company,  which  later  became  the  Al¬ 
corn  &  Seymour  Company,  he  did  ad¬ 
vertising  work  with  the  Frank  Presbrey 
Company  of  New  York,  with  several 
publications,  and  as  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Hotel  Martinique,  New 
York.  The  accounts  of  Harry  Atkin¬ 
son,  Inc.,  include  those  of  100  hotels  all 
over  the  United  SUtes  in  addition  to 
other  varied  accounts. 


Wirii  Kokomo  Agoncy 

Hayward  Austin,  of  Kansas  City,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Lynch  and  Wil¬ 
son  Advertising  agency  of  Kokomo, 
Ind.  He  was  a  student  in  the  University 
of  Kans^  school  of  journalism,  and 
was  associated  with  the  American  Eagle 
Aircraft  corporation  in  Kansas  City. 


MOGENSEN  N.  Y.  OFFICE  MOVED 

The  New  York  office  of  M.  C.  Mogen- 
sen  &.Co.,  Inc.,  has  been  moved  to  larger 
(giarters  in  the  Chanin  Building,  at  122 
East  42nd  street.  L.  A.  Graham  and 
John  Riordan,  formerly  of  the  Mogensen 
Los  Angeles  office,  are  now  attached 
to  the  sales  staff  in  New  York,  Hil  F. 
Best,  manager,  announced.  Head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Six  Point  League  of 
which  Mr.  Best  is  president,  will  also 
be  in  the  Chanin  Building  in  room  512, 


HAMMOND  JOINS  AGENCY 

George  Hammond,  for  nearly  ten 
years  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  joined  the  staff 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.  as  director  of 
public  relations  in  the  Chicago  office. 
During  the  last  eight  years  Mr.  Ham¬ 
mond  was  assistant  financial  editor  of  the 
T  ribune. 


Agency  Adds  Food  Consultant 

Jane  Carmichael,  food  consultant,  has 
joined  the  Rochester  office  of  Addison 
Vars,  Inc.  As  Prudence  Penny  on  the 
Rochester  Journal  American,  she  has 
conducted  the  domestic  science  page  for 
the  past  three  years. 


Steel  Account  For  Tyson 

The  Ferro-Co.  Corppration,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  steel  prod¬ 
ucts,  has  named  O.  S.  Tyson  &  Co., 
Inc.,  New  York,  as  its  advertising 
agency. 


White  Named  Manager 

Albert  Frank  &  Co.  has  announced 
the  appointment  of  Myron  White  as 
manager  of  its  Los  Angeles  office. 


We  Passed  the  Dice 
in  the  Late  National 


Crap  Game! 


Central  Illinois 
Was 

Too  Busy 

Raising  Corn,  Hogs 
and  Good  Citizens 


Of  course,  a  few  of  the  boys  had  their  fling  and 
will  have  to  leave  their  cars  in  the  garage  for 
a  while. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Central  Illinois,  however,  are  still 
in  the  market  for  the  best  of  everything  necessary 
for  a  well-rounded  family  life — good  food,  stylish 
clothes,  radios,  automobiles  and  HOMES. 


Our  Money  Is  Invested  In  Good 

Black  Dirt,  and - 

Gamblers  Don*t  Like  to  Dig! 


©4^  iatlg  f  antagraph 

BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

Representatives:  CHAS.  H.  EDDY  CO.,  New  York,  Boston,  Cbicafo 
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EXCLUSIVE  LUDLOW  TYPEFACES 
FOR  HOLIDAY  ADVERTISING  +  + 

At  this  season  of  the  year  when  advertising  competition  is  keen,  space 
users  are  on  the  alert  for  advertising  display  that  is  unusual  and  distinctive. 
The  newspaper,  equipped  with  the  Ludlow  system,  can  offer  to  adver¬ 
tisers  the  attention-getting  typefaces,  shown  below,  and  many  others. 
With  the  pages  of  every  newspaper  crowded  with  advertising  of 
holiday  goods,  there  is  no  other  time  when  more  attention  should  be 
given  to  proper  display.  The  shrewd  advertiser  knows  this.  The  space 
salesman  can  obtain  better  results  with  a  showing  of  these  new  faces. 

Stellar  is  Used  for  Printing  in  the  Modern  Mode 

Stellar  Bold  Gives  that  Sparkle  to  Printing 

Nicolas  Jenson  with  its  Italic  is  a  Useful  Face 

The  Nicolas  Jenson  Bold  with  its  Italic 
Lllra-Modern  for  Advertisements 

Ultra-Modern  Eold  in  all  Sizes 

^t^oian  Black  Draws  Afteaf ioa 
Sit/^ian  ^iati€  is  HUrastive 

Showings  of  these  typefaces  in  actual 
display  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

LUDLOW  TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

district  OFFICES  LOCATED  IN  NEW  YORK  •  BOSTON  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ATLANTA 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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FLORIDA  CITRUS  MEN 
TO  SPEND  $300,000 

Sum  Lower  Than  Last  Year  Because 
of  Depredations  of  Fruit  Fly — 
Northern  Dailies  to  Get 
$165,000 


NEWSPAPERS  CHOSEN 

W'^aterbury  (Conn.)  Merchants  Bureau 
at  a  recent  meeting  voted  to  use  news¬ 
papers  as  the  principal  advertising  me¬ 
dium  in  a  large,  systematic  campaign 
to  reach  Christmas  shoppers.  The  cam¬ 
paign  will  start  Dec.  1  and  will  last 
until  Christmas. 


Florida  growers  of  citrus  fruits,  while 
making  a  determined  effort  on  the  one 
hand  to  starve  out  their  unwelcome 
visitors,  the  Mediterranean  fruit  flies,  are 
going  ahead  at  the  same  time  with  plans 
for  spending  more  than  $300,0(X*  in  ad¬ 
vertising  this  year’s  crop.  ^losi  of  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  newspapers  north 
of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  and 
east  of  the  Mississippi,  freight  rates 
making  it  unprofitable  to  ship  any  citrus 
fruits  except  grapefruit  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

Quarantine  restrictions  on  shipment  of 
Florida  fruits  have  recently  been  lifted 
by  16  states,  leaving  only  half  a  dozen 
states  as  closed  territory.  Shipments  to 
northern  states  have  never  been  barred. 

The  advertising  expenditure  planned 
is_  smaller  than  that  of  last  season,  when 
S500,000  was  spent  in  pushing  the  sale  of 
a  crop  amounting  to  23,000,000  boxes. 
This  season,  with  an  estimated  market¬ 
able  crop  of  17,000,000  boxes,  the 
Florida  Citrus  Exchange  has  available 
S200,fl00,  of  which  $165,000  will  be  spent 
for  newspaper  advertising  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  merchandising  aids. 

In  addition,  the  Florida  Citrus  Grow¬ 
ers  Gearing  House  Association  will 
spend  $150,000  in  advertising. 

The  Citrus  Exchange  advertising  is 
being  directed  by  Erwin,  Wasey  &•  Co., 
while  the  Citrus  Growers  Clearing 
House  Association  account  is  in  the 
hands  of  N.  \V.  Ayer  &  Son.  The  Ex¬ 
change  levies  an  assessment  of  4  cents  a 
box  on  its  members  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses,  marketing  its  members’  crops 
under  the  Sealdsweet  brand.  This  year 
it  will  control  52  per  cent  of  the  crop 
under  this  name.  The  Clearing  House 
-Association,  which  includes  the  Citrus 
Exchange  and  149  other  orchard  associ¬ 
ations,  levies  3  cents  a  box.  It  does  not 
itself  sell  any  fruit,  but  aids  by  adver¬ 
tising  and  by  directing  shipments  to  the 
markets  which  offer  tlie  Irest  demand. 

The  fight  on  the  fruit  fly,  which  proved 
to  be  the  wor.st  enemy  ever  confronting 
the  Florida  citrus  crop,  is  a  remarkable 
effort  and  one  holding  every  prospect 
of  success,  according  to  Marvin  S. 
Knight,  vice-president  of  Erwin,  \Vasey 
&  Co.,  who  returned  recently  from  a  trip 
to  Florida  in  connection  with  the  adver¬ 
tising  plans  being  made.  He  gives  much 
credit  to  the  I’nitcd  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  its  vigorous  action. 


MACARONI  FIRMS  TO  ADVERTISE 

The  National  Macaroni  Manufac¬ 
turers  Association  has  decided  to  enter 
on  a  four-year  co-operative  advertising 
campaign  and  a  contract  was  signed  last 
week  with  the  Millis  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Indianapolis.  The  advertising 
will  start  some  time  next  year.  Before 
it  is  planned  the  Millis  company  will 
rnake  a  national  survey  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  and  needs  of  the  industry.  Until 
that  is  completed  no  decision  will  be 
made  as  to  media  to  be  used. 


PLANNING  REALTY  CAMPAIGN 

A  special  committee  has  been  appointed 
by  the  directors  of  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  to  make 
recommendations  as  to  the  feasibility  of 
a  plan_  for  a  comprehensive  campaign  to 
advertise  real  estate  nationally.  The 
committee’s  report  is  due  at  the  Associ¬ 
ation’s  mid  winter  meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Phoenix,  .Ariz.,  Jan.  22.  23  and  24.  I^uis 
G.  Palmer,  of  the  Detroit  real  estate 
board  is  chairman  of  the  special  group. 


BIG  CANADIAN  CAMPAIGN 

A  series  of  15  large  advertisements 
will  be  run  in  a  numlier  of  daily,  weekly 
and  farm  publications  in  Canada  from 
.‘'vdnev,  N.  S.,  to  A^'ancouver.  R.  C.,  by 
the  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company,  John 
\V.  Moore,  advertising  manager  of  the 
company,  announced  recently. 


BRITISH  AD  MEN  HOLD 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

Lord  Riddell,  President,  Says  Asso¬ 
ciation  Should  Seek  Recognition 
of  “Advertising  Point  of  View” 

— Officers  Elected 


By  Au.an-  Del.afon's. 


■At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  British 
Advertising  Association  in  London  re¬ 
cently,  G.  Russell  Qiapman,  secretary, 
reported. that  the  association’s  plan  for  a 
four-year  course  in  advertising,  to  be 
given  in  various  colleges,  had  received 
support  from  educational  authorities 
throughout  the  country.  This  course, 
which  is  still  under  development,  would 
require  an  entrance  examination  of  those 
who  wished  to  matriculate,  it  was  pointed 
out. 

Lord  Riddell,  president  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation,  said  that  the  organization,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  dealing  w'ith  specific  branches 
of  advertising,  should  seek  to  obtain 
recognition  for  the  “advertising  point  of 
view,”  abroad  as  well  as  at  home. 

lyord  Riddell  was  re-elected  president 
and  T.  B.  I..awrence  was  again  made 
honorary  treasurer  and  Walter  Henman 
honorary  secretary.  The  following  were 
elected  as  executive  committee :  Aider- 
man  Charles  Pascall.  Alfred  Langlev. 
W.  H.  Hartley.  R.  J.  Sykes.  J.  A.  W. 
Mudie,  S.  H.  Perren,  W.  B.  Robertson. 
Andrew  Milne,  Philip  Emanuel,  H.  G. 
Sawa'rd.  The  following  were  appointed 
to  represent  the  sustaining  members  on 
the  council :  I.  C.  Akerman,  United 
Newspapers,  Ltd.;  Sir  Ernest  Benn,  Bt.. 
Benn  Brothers.  Ltd. ;  F.  P.  Bishop,  the 
Times  Publishing  Co..  Ltd.;  Arthur 
Chadwick,  Amalgamated  Publicity  Serv¬ 
ices.  Ltd. ;  F.  E.  Cook,  Yorkshire  Liberal 
Newspaper  Co.,  Ltd.;  Sir  William  Craw¬ 
ford.  W.  S.  Crawford.  Ltd. ;  Ivor 
Fraser,  the  Mornmq  Post;  Herbert 
Grime,  the  Blackpool  Caaeffr  and  Her¬ 
ald ;  B.  L.  Hooper.  W.  T,.  Griffiths  and 
Sons.  Ltd. ;  .Allan  Jeans,  I.k'ert<ool  Doilv 
Post  and  Echo;  Thomas  McDougall, 
Thomas  McDougall.  Ltd.;  Miss  J.  A. 
Revnolds.  Samson  Clark  and  Co.,  I.td. ; 
Max  Rittenherg,  Max  Rittenherg;  E.  T. 
Robertson.  Express  Newspapers.  Tdd.. 
London ;  George  Scott.  George  Outram 
and  Co..  Ltd.,  newspaper  publishers 
Glasgow;  Sir  T,awrence  Weaver.  Tr)ndon 
fress  Exchange ;  Robert  J.  Webber, 
Western  Mail.  I-td.,  Cardiff. 


Studio  Name*  Agency 

Mishkin  Studio,  photographers,  of 
New  York  Citv.  have  appointed  S.  AV. 
Fr.ankel  .Advertising  .Acenev.  Inc.,  to  di¬ 
rect  their  advertising  account.  News- 
paTi»>r<!  will  be  used. 


Seven  Hours  After 
The  Sea  Shook 


Science  Service  told 
the  world  exactly 
where  the  earth¬ 
quake  of  Xov.  18 
centered. 

The  restless  earth  is  constantly 
watched  hy 

SCIENCE 

SERVICE 

AV'ashington,  D.  C. 


PLAN  $300,000  FUND 

The  International  Livestock  Produc¬ 
ers’  association  plans  to  consider  voting 
a  fund  of  approximately  $300,(XX)  a  year 
to  finance  a  co-operative  advertising 
campaign,  when  the  organization  meets 
in  Chicago  Dec.  6.  The  plan  proposed 
calls  for  a  levy  of  21  cents  a  carload 
on  livestock. 


ADDS  WAREHOUSE  SPACE 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  signed  leases 
enlarging  its  warehouse  properties  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Chicago  river  to 
more  than  Syi  times  the  area  of  Tribune 
Square.  Until  it  is  needed  for  other 
purposes,  the  river  front  property  will 
be  used  for  paper  storage  warehouse  pur¬ 
poses. 


Agency  Man’*  Daughter  Injured 

Madolene  Page-AA’ood,  13-year-old 
daughter  of  Gerald  Page-AA'^ood,  vice- 
president  of  Erwin,  AV’asey  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  was  injured  when  a  horse  she  was 
riding  threw  her  last  Sunday,  Nov.  24. 
She  was  taken  to  a  hospital  where  it  was 
said  her  condition  was  serious  but  it  was 
believed  she  would  recover. 


Has  Hotel  Commission  Account 

Loomis,  Bevis  &  Hall,  Jacksonville 
agency,  has  the  account  of  the  Florida 
State  Hotel  Commission. 


AD  TIPS 


Battenfield  &  Ball,  RoKistpr-Trihiinp  building, 
lies  Moitips,  lii.  .\rp  issuing  schedules  to  iiews- 


pai>ers  in  scattered  territory  on  F.  W.  Fitch  t 
Company,  Dea  Moines. 

Collins  Kirk,  Inc.,  840  North  Michigan  art- 
nue,  Chicago.  Hay  do  some  advertising  ob 
George  Ehrat  Company,  Chicago,  makers  «t 
Circie  *‘E”  Trio  Spaghetti.  Are  issuing  soBt 
speciai  copy  to  a  select  list  of  newspaiters  for 
|K)Sition  on  financial  page  on  Jelke  Compau 
Chicago.  ' 

Critchfleld  &  Co.,  14  East  Jackson  boulevard, 
Chicago.  Are  sending  out  winter  schedules  oi 
the  footwear  advertising  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 

Dollenmayer  Advertising  Company,  Metropoll. 
tan  Life  building,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Is  ing. 
ing  schedules  to  a  list  of  newspapers  on  the 
Cake  Flour  made  by  Plllsbury  Flour  Mills  Ct., 
Minneapolis. 

Gardner  Advertising  Company  1627  Loctui 
street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Will  tree  a  few  luetro 
iwlitun  cities  for  the  advertising  of  Ralston  Brt 
Krisp,  Ralston  Purian  Company,  St.  Louis. 

Green,  Fulton  A  Cunningham,  360  North  Michl 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Are  using  a  list  of  latft 
city  newspapers  in  scattered  territory  for  the 
advertising  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equip, 
inent  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  The  copy  cog. 
sists  of  three  pieces,  some  600  lines  and  som 
1200  lines. 

Hays  MacFarland  &  Co,,  333  North  Michlfu 
arenue,  Clilcago.  Are  issuing  orders  to  a  lin 
of  newspapers  for  page  Insertion  on  Majestic 
Radio,  Grigsby-Grunow  Company,  Chicago. 

Lord  and  Thomas  &  Logan,  919  North  Michl 
gan  avenue,  Chicago.  Are  using  small  tomu 
throughout  the  state  of  Wisconsin  for  the 
advertising  of  Quaker  Crackles,  Quaker  Otti 
Company,  Chicago. 

Matteson,  Fogarty  &  Jordan,  367  North  Michl 
gan  avenue,  Chicago,  are  issuing  orders  to  i 
list  of  newspapers  on  Fawcett  Publicatiogi, 
Robbinsdale,  Minnesota. 

Sweeney  Sc  James,  1632  Euclid  avenue.  Cleve. 
land,  O.  Are  sending  700  line  advertlsemenli 
to  a  list  of  newspat>ers  on  Continental  Bliarts. 
Inc. 

IT.  S.  Advertising  Corporation,  Home  Rggt 
building,  Toledo,  0.  Has  been  appointed  to 
place  the  account  of  the  Coca-Malt  Conipan.t, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  formerly  the  R.  1!.  Davl! 
Company. 


BURNING  THE 

MIDNIGHT  OIL 
—OR  MOVING  THE 

MORNING  ASHES 


Song  and  story  to  the  contrary,  do¬ 
mestic  ties  are  not  always  so  lovely 
in  December  as  they  are  in  May.  For 
in  December,  there’s  the  heating 
problem  to  settle — “Who’s  gonna  fix 
the  furnace?” 

And  that’s  important. 

The  casual  visitor  to  New  York  is 
apt  to  think  the  entire  population 
lives  in  huge  caravanseries  where  the 
heating  problem  is  solved  by  knock¬ 
ing  on  steam  pipes. 

But  to  4,083,375  suburbanites  — 
1,045,675  families  —  living  in  metro¬ 
politan  New  York,  the  heating  prob¬ 
lem  is  real,  personal,  and  persistent; 
for  when  winter  comes  to  New  York, 
spring  is  a  long  way  off. 

For  manufacturers  of  oil  burners, 
fuel  oil,  and  auxiliary  equipment,  here 
is  a  suburban  market — the  richest  in 
America  —  containing  more  people 
than  the  cities  of  Chicago  and  Balti¬ 
more  combined. 

And,  into  one  out  of  every  three  of 
these  homes  that  take  any  regular 
size  Sunday  newspaper,  goes  the 
Sunday  New  York  American! 

New  York 


Oil  heating  in  the  last  five 
years  has  increased  500%. 
1929  sales  of  oil  burners  is 
estimated  to  exceed  $137,- 
000,000.  631,170  Sunday 

American  families  already 
live  in  suburbs  and  country 
— and  have  houses  to  heat. 
490,337  still  live  in  New 
York  City  itself — but  the 
suburbs  will  get  a  lot  of 
them  next  spring!  Actual 
and  potential  prospects  and 
more  than  a  million  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  of  them! 


American 


“A  Better  Newspaper” 

PAUL  BLOCK,  INC. 

National  Advertising  Representative 

New  York  Philadelphia  Detroit 

Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco 
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1016-THE  progressive  INTERTYPE-1930 


The  UrtHtieHi  improvementH  in 
Line  Composing  3tachines 
Have  Been  3tude  Since 
the  Advent  of  the 
Standardized 
Intertgpe 


^  Standardixed^^ 


N  T  E  RT  Y  P 


TRADE 


IT  IS  a  known  fact  that  line  composing  machines  have 
taken  over  more  of  the  real  difficult  hand  and  dis¬ 
play  composition  during  the  last  Id  years  than  dur¬ 
ing  any  similar  length  of  time  in  the  history  of  printing. 
(See  Bulletin  No.  475,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
March,  1929.)  It  is  also  a  known  fact  that  the  amount  of 
simple  composition  possible  per  operator  per  day  has  in¬ 
creased  very  materially  since  1916.  (Same  authority.) 

The  Standardized  Intertype  was  first  introduced  to  print¬ 
ers  and  publishers  in  1916. 

Intertype  engineers  have  developed  and  perfected  151 
profit-producing  features  that  have  made  the  Intertype 
outstanding  as  an  economical  line  composing  machine. 
And — no  user  had  to  buy  a  new  Intertype  to  get  the  im¬ 
proved  features  as  they  \vere  perfected.  No  Standardized 
Intertype  has  ever  become  obsolete. 

If  you  are  in  the  printing  or  publishing  business  to  make 
money,  make  sure  that  you  really  know  the  Intertype. 
Get  first  hand  information.  “Intertype  Features”  illus¬ 
trates  as  well  as  describes  Intertype  time  and  money-sa\  - 
ing  features.  Your  copy  will  be  sent  FREE.  Just  address 
the  nearest  Interty[)e  office. 


lIVTERTYrE  i:OR  RORATIOX 

ttrnnklyn,  N.  Y.  .Sf»0  Furman  St.;  Chicago  130  INurlli  Franklin  St.; 
Netc  Orlrant  816  Hnnard  Ave. ;  San  Francisco  l.»2  Fremont  St.;  Los 
Angeles  1220  South  Maple  Ave.;  Itoston  80  Federal  St.;  London  and 
Iterlin.  DistribiitorN  ihroiiKlioiit  tlie  \«'orld. 


Varied 

t'omhinaiionH  at  iaren 
are  a  ttimple  matter  an 
TIIE  INTKIITVPK  >IIXKK 


Set  in  Intertype  Bodoni  Family 
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U.  S.  REFUSES  TO  HELP 
DAILY’S  LIQUOR  SURVEY 


Bureau  of  Prohibition  Decide* 

Against  Furnishing  Samples  of 
Seized  Beverages  for 
Analysis 

Newspapers  wishing  to  aid  in  the 
possible  .  solution  of  prohibition  prob¬ 
lems  through  an  educational  campaign 
based  on  analysis  of  liquor  taken  from 
stills  and  speakeasies,  cannot  expect  the 
Ilureau  of  Prohibition  at  Washington, 
1).  C.,  to  authorize  taking  of  samples 
from  seizures,  according  to  a  ruling 
issued  on  request  of  the  Great  Falls 
(Mont.)  Tribune. 

In  response  to  a  request  from  the 
Tribune,  Senator  B.  K.  Wheeler  of 
Montana  asked  the  bureau  whether  two- 
ounce  .samples  could  lx;  furnished  the 
newspajH-T  by  field  agents  for  analysis 
in  connection  with  a  survey  it  was  con¬ 
ducting  to  determine  the  grade  of  liquor 
being  consumed.  Senator  Wheeler  told 
the  bureau  that  the  Tribune  had  tested 
numerous  samples  of  whiskey,  gin,  beer 
and  wine  taken  by  local  authorities  as 
well  as  some  contributed  by  readers. 
But  the  Tribune  felt  that  the  survey 
would  be  more  representative  and  would 
have  a  greater  spot  news  value,  if 
analysis  could  be  made  of  liquor  taken 
when  stills  were  found  by  f^eral  offi¬ 
cers,  or  in  case  of  large  seizures. 

Senator  Wheeler  was  informed  that 
the  bureau  did  not  feel  justified  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  precedent  by  granting  the 
Tribune  request,  as  bureau  officials  felt 
that  other  newspapers  might  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and 
if  otie  newspaper  was  granted  the 
privilege,  others  might  demand  the  same 
rights.  Such  a  plan.  Senator  Wheeler 
was  told,  might  defeat  the  purpose  for 
which  samples  were  gathered.  Details 
of  how  the  purpose  of  the  survey  might 
l)e  defeated  were  not  explained  to  the 
T  ribune. 

In  the  survey  covering  more  than  six 
months,  the  Tribune  based  each  article 
on  the  reports  of  chemists  and  state<l 
that  its  findings  were  not  intended  as 
propaganda  for  or  against  prohibition. 
When  li(iuor  proved  non-poisonous,  that 
fact  was  stated;  when  it  contained 
l)oison.  the  amount  was  given  along  with 
a  d(x:tor’s  interpretation  of  the  ultimate 
physical  reaction. 

interest  in  the  survey  was  manifest 
by  letters,  telephone  and  personal  calls 
and  in  dcinands  upon  chemists  to  test 
hundreds  of  samples  of  liipior.  .Some 
readers  informe<l  the  Tribune  that  unless 
they  could  obtain  liquor  that  wouUl  test 
non-poisonous,  they  would  refrain  from 
using  it. 

NEA  HAS  NEW  FEATURES 


Releasing  Parisian  Horror  Story  and 
Dickens’  “Christmas  Carol’’ 

"Kveryweek.”  the  XKA  Saturday  and 
Sunday  magazine,  is  releasing  as  a  dou¬ 
ble-truck  feature  on  Dec.  15,  ‘‘The  Six 
Weird  Tales  of  Horror  by  *110  Man 
Who  Buried  Hjinself  Alive.’  The  fea¬ 
ture  was  prepared  by  Minott  Saunders, 
N'EA’S  Paris  manager  based  on  a  Pari¬ 
sian  news  story.  “A  Christmas  Carol,” 
by  Charles  Dickens,  is  also  fx;ing  released 
as  a  short  serial  for  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son.  It  has  been  illustrated  by  Paul 
Kroesen. 

Werner  Laufer,  NE.\  sport  artist,  is 
doing  his  feature,  “Brushing  Up  Sports” 
six  days  a  week  now  instead  of  three 
days  a  week  as  formerly.  Joe  King, 
sketch  artist,  is  back  at  the  Cleveland 
office  of  XEA  after  a  three-month  tour 
of  South  America. 


Ledger  Releases  New  Serial 

A  new  serial,  “The  Strange  Disap¬ 
pearance  of  Mary  Young,”  by  Milton 
Propper,  was  announced  last  week  by  the 
Ixtdger  SvTidicate.  The  serial  is  in  30 
instalments,  the  first  eight  illustrated. 
This  syndicate  is  also  releasing  a  new 
one-column  puzzle  feature,  “Teasers,”  by 
Walter  B.  Gibson,  running  six  times  a 
week. 


New  Syndicate  in  Columbus,  O. 

.\  new  syndicate,  the  Earl  Minderman 
Syndicate,  has  started  operations  in 
Columbus,  O.  A  feature,  announced 
recently,  is  "Is  This  Your  Birthday?”  by 
Earl  Minderman.  Written  for  the  wo¬ 
men’s  page,  the  feature  consists  of 
biographical  sketches  of  famous  women 
on  the  day  of  their  birth. 


NEW  SYNDICATE  FORMED 


J.  M.  Ross,  Former  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Leader  M.  E.,  Is  Manager 

Eormation  of  the  Weaver-Koss  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  new  feature  syndicate,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Marion  E.  W’caver 


James  M.  Ross  Masion  E.  Weave* 


and  James  M.  Ross.  Miss  Weaver  is 
proprietor  and  general  manager  of  the 
Marion  E.  Weaver  Syndicate,  which  she 
will  continue  to  operate  under  that  name, 
and  Mr.  Ross  was  fe)ymerly  managing 
editor  of  the  Lexitif/lon  (Ky.)  Leader 
for  several  years.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Charles  G.  Dickerson,  city  editor,  and 
C.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.  succeeded  Mr.  Dicker- 
son. 

The  new  syndicate  will  handle  humor¬ 
ous  articles  by  waiters  who  contribute 
regularly  to  The  New  Yorker,  as  well  as 
the  product  of  other  authors.  Miss 
W’eaver  will  take  charge  of  the  art  work 
of  The  New  Yorker  contributors 
througli  her  own  organization. 

Mr.  Ross  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Lex¬ 
ington  Leader  for  23  years  and  prior  to 
that  was  managing  editor  of  the  High 
Point  (N.  C.)  Enterprise  for  three 
years.  He  started  newspaper  work  on 
the  Madison  (Ind.)  Courier.  He  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Lexington  Leader  in 
October. 


H  E  A  R  S  T  CHRISTMAS 
FUND  AHEAD  OF  1928 

N.  Y.  American’s  Campaign  Shows 
Prosperity  Not  Hit  by  Stock  Slump, 
Fehr,  Editor  of  Fund,  Says — Form 
Letter  Brought  Results 


The  stock  market  crash  did  not  hit 
Xew  York  prosperity,  contributions  to 
the  New  York  American  Christmas  Fund 
indicate.  This  was  the  statement  made 
this  week  by  Louis  White  Fehr,  editor 
in  charge  of  the  fund.  Mr.  Fehr,  who  is 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Club  of  New 
York,  said : 

“On  Nov.  23,  with  Christmas  more 
than  a  month  off,  and  the  stock  market 
situation  what  it  is,  we  had  $21,500.95 
actual  contributions  as  against  $13,142.12 
last  year.  We  were  $8,358.83  above 
the  contribution  record  on  Nov.  23,  1928, 
or  sixty-five  per  cent  ahead. 

“The  increase  in  contributions  is  due 
to  a  form  letter  campaign.  To  date  we 
have  sent  out  approximately  35,000  form 
letters  to  selected  lists.  These  letters 
are  designed  as  good-will  messages. 

Last  year  the  fund  raised  $80,685 
from  the  general  public  by  contributions 
and  from  sales  of  benefit  tickets.  Mr. 
Hcarst,  who  bore  all  the  expenses  of 
solicitation  and  administration,  also  gave 
$5,000. 

Hearst  newspaper  employes  donated 
$2,185.  Approximately  $40,000  was  raised 
by  benefits.  The  sporting  department 
raised  $6,W1.60.  The  Harlem  and  Bronx 
section  raised  $4,331.50,  and  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  section  81,4^.64.  Contributions  from 
the  general  public  accounted  for  the 
remainder,  $30,817.45. 


KESSINGER  ESTATE  $152,490 

Appraisal  of  the  will  of  Augustus  C. 
Kessinger,  late  publisher  of  the  Rome 
(N.Y.)  Senthiel,  shows  that  he  left  an 
estate  of  $1.52,490.97. 


\ 


GIRL  WINS  PILOT’S  LICENSE 


Vera  Brown,  Detroit  News  Reporter 
Awarded  Coveted  Wings 

Vera  Brown,  for  10  years  a  reporter 
and  feature  writer  for  the  Detroit 
A’ews,  is  one  of  the  few  women  re¬ 
porters  in  the 
United  States  to 
hold  a  pilot’s  li¬ 
cense.  She  won 
her  W'  i  n  g  s  re¬ 
cently  flying  a 
Bird  biplane  in 
the  rain  and  fog 
alxjve  Gratoit 
Air  Port,  De¬ 
troit,  for  De¬ 
part  me  lit  of 
t'ommerce  In¬ 
spectors. 

She  started 
flying  instruc¬ 
tion  last  spring 
to  get  material  for  a  series  of  five  Sun¬ 
day  features  on  learning  to  fly.  Since 
then  she  has  had  24  hours  of  solo 
flight. 

As  a  reporter  and  writer  for  the 
News  she  has  covered  every  type  oi 
story  from  chasing  casualty  lists  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  year  of  the  War,  to  inter¬ 
viewing  the  Princess  of  Sweden,  and 
celebrities  of  the  sports,  movie,  the¬ 
atrical  and  political  world. 


Bell  Service  Sells  Kay  Features 

Kay  Features,  Inc.,  has  concluded  an 
agreement  with  the  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc., 
providing  for  an  expansion  of  selling 
facilities,  it  was  announced  this  week 
Under  this  arrangement.  Bell  has  taken 
over  the  sales  agency  for  the  Charles 
W.  Storm  Financial  Service,  which  con¬ 
sists  of  a  “Daily  Market  Analysis”  and 
an  “Advice  to  Investors”  feature,  and 
Charles  H.  F’orbell’s  comic  strip 
“Cuddles,  An  American  Flapper  at  King 
Arthur’s  Court”. 


King  Features  Welcomes  DeBeck 

Billy  DeBeck,  creator  of  the  “Barney 
fioogle”  strip,  who  recently  arrived  in 
New  York  after  two  years  abroad,  was 
given  a  party  recently  by  King  Features 
Syndicate  aboard  the  liner  Rochambeau. 
.\niong  those  present  were  Charles  Dana 
(iibson,  Rulx:  Goldberg,  Russell  Patter- 
•son,  John  Held,  Jr.,  Bugs  Baer,  Robert 
Ripley,  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  Peter  Arno,  Wal¬ 
ter  Winchell,  Harry  Hershfield,  Milt 
Gross,  Ad  Carter,  Ving  Fuller,  Jeffer¬ 
son  Machamer,  J.  V.  Connolly,  and  J.  D. 
( iortatowski. 


In  newspaper  geoirraphy, 
rireulatioD  boundaries 
arise  only  as  other  news¬ 
papers  more  fully  pre¬ 
sent  news  of  territorial 
liappeninzs.  When  this 
measuring  -  stick  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  The  Florida 
Times  -  I'nion — so  widely 
eirculating  through  Flor¬ 
ida,  in  southern  tieorgia, 
with  special,  complete 
(■overage  in  .lacksonriile 
—you  instantl.v  see  the 
aptness  of  the  phrase, 
“  F I  o  r  i  (i  a’s  Foremost 
Newspaper.” 


Florida  Qi^imcs  -lilnion 

JACKSONVILLE .  FLA . 
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BEAT  QUOTAS 

III  . 

ith  a  q uola -Deaf er/ 


Five  short  years  ago  a  quota-beating  youngster 
stimulated  a  stagnant  evening  newspaper  field  This 
energetic  newspaper  has  attracted  and  held  a  family 
circulation  of  325,662  to  become  New  York's 
second  largest. 

Here  is  a  new  circulation  DIRECIlY  REPRESENT¬ 
ING  MORE  THAN  THE  TOTAL  NET  GAIN  IN  EVENING 
HOME-GOING  CIRCULATION  FOR  THE  PAST  TEN 
YEARS... AND  REFLECTING,  ALMOST  EXCLUSIVE¬ 
LY,  ALL  OF  THE  FAMILY  POPULATION  GAIN  IN  NEW 
YORK  FOR  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 

This  young  quota-beater  is  the  New  York  Evening 
Craphic.  It  has  been  beating  its  own  quotas  just  as  fast 
as  they're  set  up!  It  offers  new  rich  markets;  markets 
that  spend  a  Billion  a  year.  Without  the  Oraphic, 
advertisers  are  getting  1919  markets  for  1929  dollars. 
It  brings  the  New  York  evening  field  up-to-date 
Hook-up  with  this  quota  beater! 
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THE  MAHE  OF  WALE  liTREET 


on  two  Seaboards 

Americas  National  Newspaper 


A  NUMBER  of  British  newspapers  are  read  the  employment  of  carrier  delivery  in  seven  cities, 

daily  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  England.  The  Wall  Street  Journals  realize  a  newspaper  dis- 

Some  of  these  newspapers  operate  widely  separated  tribution  never  before  approached  in  this  country, 
publishing  plants  to  insure  national  circulations. 

But  in  this  country,  only  one  newspaper  has  ever 
found  it  practical  to  publish  in  more  than  one  city. 

Only  one  single  newspaper  medium  offers  a  truly 
national  circulation  reaching,  simultaneously,  the 
great  centers  of  the  country,  from  coast  to  coast. 

This  newspaper  is  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 


Such  distribution  is  practical  to  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  because  it,  of  all  newspapers,  peculiarly 
serves  a  national  need... because,  as  an  institution, 
it  is  as  national  today  as  is  “Wall  Street”. 


Altogether,  more  than  *50,000  copies  of  The  Wall 
Street  Journals  are  purchased  daily  ...  by  probably 
the  highest  average  income-bracket  group  of  people 
in  the  world  — the  most  difficult  of  all  groups  in  this 
country  to  reach  through  advertising  media.  Each 
copy  is  purchased  at  a  price  ranging  from  three  to 
fifteen  times  the  cost  of  an  ordinary  newspaper. 
Each  receives  a  careful  reading,  seldom  accorded 
to  newspapers  or  to  magazines  in  this  age. 


Now  printed  daily  on  the  Atlantic  and  on  the 
Pacific  seaboards.  The  Wall  Street  Journals  reach 
on  the  same  day  of  publication  64  of  the  chief  business 
centers  in  22  states.  These  are  the  centers  of  the 
states  in  which  reside  65%  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  who  pay  80%  of  all  the  income 
tax  annually  collected  by  the  Federal  Government. 


For  national  advertisers  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
is  a  singularly  effective 
medium.  It  offers  a  tremen- 
^  ^  III  dous  quality  circulation ...  a 

no- waste  circulation  ...  a 
3-  ^  national  circulation. 


Within  48  hours.  The  Wall 
Street  Journals  are  being 
read  in  all  communities  in 
the  48  states  where  business 
or  investments  command 
attention. 


It  reaches  Billions  in  Pur- 
chasing  Power. 


By  distributing  from  two 
complete  publishing  plants, 
through  the  use  of  air  trans¬ 
port  to  ten  cities,  and  by 


Consult  your  advertising 
agency  or  any  of  the  offices 
which  are  listed  below. 


There  are  few  if  any  other  publications  (newspi  pers  or  periodicals)  whose  actual  sales  so  little  reflect  their  total 
number  of  adult  readers  as  do  The  Wall  Street  Journals’.  In  hundreds  of  financial  offices  throughout  the  country, 
scores  of  executives  and  clients  read  daily  “the  office  copy’*.  By  conservative  estimate,  250,000  persons  on  an 
average  read  The  Wall  Street  Journals  daily.  A  majority  of  these  readers  most  probably  are  heads  of  families. 


Pacific  Coast  Edition 

THE  WAEE  STREET  JOURNAL 
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TRIBUNAL  WILL  JUEKiE 
NEWSPAPER  MEN 


European  Federation  Will  Maintain 
Councils  of  Discipline  to  Pass 
on  Alleged  Breaches  of 
Ethics 


By  W.  Lee  Dickson 

Paris,  Nov.  19. — .\n  international 
tribunal  of  honor  for  judging  violations 
of  professional  ethics  by  newspaper 
men,  is  about  to  be  realized  for  the  fir.st 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Press.  Tlie 
statutes  for  the  projected  court  were 
voted  at  the  regular  semi-annual  meeting 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Feder¬ 
ation  Internationale  des  Journalists,  at 
its  session  in  Antwerp  last  month. 

The  Federation  Internationale  des 
Journalists,  founded  three  years  ago  by 
M.  Georges  Bourdon,  now  has  nearly 
10,000  members,  belonging  to  newspapers 
in  every  country  of  Europe.  Herr 
George  Bernhardt,  director  of  Vossische 
Zeitung  of  Berlin,  is  this  year’s  presi¬ 
dent. 

In  every  country  having  members  of 
the  Federation,  there  has  been  and  will 
be  maintained  a  National  Council  of 
Discipline;  a  court  of  five  citizens  of  the 
country  who  pass  on  alleged  breaches 
of  ethics  Jjy  fellow-countrymen,  and  of  a 
national  nature  only.  The  creation  of 
the  International  Tribunal  of  Honor, 
which  will  consider  only  professional 
breaches  of  an  international  character,  is 
entirely  new,  and  is  seen  in  some  quar¬ 
ters  as  one  of  the  repercussions  of  the 
“Horan  affair’’  here  in  October,  1928, 
and  similar  “leaks”  of  official  or  pseudo- 
official  documents  which  have  caused 
stirs  in  the  international  press  during  the 
past  year. 

It  is  of  interest  that  the  group  of 
journalists  assigned  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  Geneva,  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  creation  of  the  new  tribunal. 
They  advanced  the  argument  at  Ant¬ 
werp  that  a  newspaper  man’s  calling, 
while  requiring  him  to  obtain  all  legiti¬ 
mate  news  possible,  does  not  entitle 
him  to  be  an  international  spy,  and 
cause  the  publication  of  documents  of  a 
secret  nature  which  might  have  serious 
political  consequences.  It  is  worth  not¬ 
ing  that  the  headquarters  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  Internationale  des  Journalists  is  in 
the  Institut  de  Cooperation  Intellectuelle 
— a  child  of  the  League’s — Paris;  mak¬ 
ing  the  League  the  newspaper  men’s  land¬ 
lord,  at  least. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  Harold  J. 
Horan,  when  Hearst  correspondent  in 
Paris,  was  thought  subject  to  charges  of 
espionage  for  securing  a  “secret”  naval 
document  which  he  cabled  for  publication 
in  the  United  States.  In  the  case  of  Mr. 
Horan,  or  similar  cases,  the  new  tribunal 
of  honor  will  pass  on  the  culpability  of 
the  accused,  no  matter  what  a  civil  or 
criminal  court  of  any  country  may  de¬ 
cide. 

In  this  connection  M.  Roger  Dele- 
planque,  French  journalist  assigned  to 
the  Quai  D’Orsay,  who  was  accused  of 
furnishing  Mr.  Horan  with  the  naval 
document,  has  demanded  the  right  to  be 
heard  by  the  Federation’s  French  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Discipline,  to  absolve  himself  of 
blame  before  his  colleagues.  His  de¬ 
mand  follows  a  decision  of  no  true  bill 
in  the  French  courts,  after  nearly  a  year 
of  investigating  his  case. 

It  is  highlv  probable  that  when  the 
new  International  Tribunal  of  Honor 
meets  this  rnonth,  the  case  of  Mr.  Horan 
will  be  brought  up.  In  this  event,  the 
American  newspaper  man  will  be  invited 
to  attend  and  present  his  defense. 
Should  he  fail  to  accept,  the  case  will 
be  judged  on  its  merits. 


CORRESPONDENTS  CONFER 

Having  as  its  object  the  improvement 
of  its  provincial  news  service,  the  Leth¬ 
bridge  (Alta.)  Herald  recently  had  as 
its  guests  at  the  office  23  of  its  corres¬ 
pondents  in  the  key  towns  in  its  terri¬ 
tory.  The  occasion  was  styled  the  Her¬ 
ald’s  Newswriters’  Conference.  Sena¬ 
tor  W.  A.  Buchanan  is  publisher  of  the 
Herald. 


ALL-NEWSPAPER  WEDDING  ON  COAST 


Even  the  minister  was  a  newspaper  man  in  the  wedding  that  united  S.  H. 
Anderson,  circulation  manager  of  the  Fresno  (Cal.)  Bee,  and  Miss  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Palmer,  employed  in  the  circulation  department.  Rev.  Charles  Leo 
Abbott,  also  one  of  Anderson’s  employees,  performed  the  ceremony.  (Pic¬ 
ture)  left  to  right,  R.  W.  Millard,  advertising  manager  of  the  Bee;  Anderson, 
the  bridegroom,  formerly  circulation  manager  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
Age-Herald;  Rev.  Abbott;  the  bride,  and  Miss  Madeline  Berdot,  maid  of 
honor,  another  Bee  employe. 


STAFF  OPPOSES  PLAN 
TO  PAINT  CITY  ROOM 


Decorators  Would  Wipe  Out  "Scrap 
Book”  Items  Patted  on  Walls, 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
Writers  Say 


By  F.  D.  Vanover. 

Proposal  to  paint  the  walls  of  the  news 
room  of  the  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald 
was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  protest 
from  the  entire  editorial  staff  which  will 
meet  with  the  sympathetic  approval  from 
news  rooms  throughout  the  country. 
Taking  up  the  proposal  and  resultant 
wail  of  disapproval  editorially,  the 
Herald  recently  depicted  the  importance 
of  that  news  wall  “scrap  book”  with  its 
hastily  pasted-up  flashes,  bulletins,  leads 
from  the  wire,  with  its  wealth  not  only 
of  handy  information  on  important 
events,  but  bits  of  humor  in  garbled 
messages  and  ludicrous  “bulls”  that 
come  from  frantically  rushed  composing 
rooms. 

There  are  flashes  and  bulletins  from 
the  last  three  national  political  conven¬ 
tions,  of  the  executions  of  Sacco  and 
V’anzetti,  of  the  ratification  of  the  World 
Court  by  the  Senate,  and  of  the  deaths 
of  Warren  G.  Harding  and  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  alongside  the  original 
“EOS”  bulletin  telling  of  the  landing  ot 
Lindbergh  in  Paris  on  May  21,  1927.  A 
news  despatch  from  Henderson,  Ky.,  giv¬ 
ing  the  details  of  a  fire  ended  in  an  unin¬ 
tentional  rhyme,  “No  one  was  injured 
and  the  damage  was  slight,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  stopped  for  the  rest  of  the 
night.”  Then,  there  is  the  headline  giv¬ 
ing  the  result  of  an  election  in  Bath 
county  announcing  that  “Winn  Takes 
Bath.”  A  Salyersville,  Ky.,  correspond¬ 
ent  contributed  the  story :  “Judge  May’s 
barn  burned  while  the  family  was  eating 
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dinner,  also  a  large  crop  of  hay  and  crib 
of  com.” 

“Destroy  this  record?  No!”  is  the 
answer  of  the  news  room  of  the  Herald, 
“it  has  taken  more  than  ten  years  to  get 
it  that  way.” 

This  little  flare-up  in  the  editorial  of¬ 
fices  of  the  bluegrass  newspaper  is  a  re¬ 
minder  of  a  remark  once  made  by  Ar¬ 
thur  B.  Krock,  of  the  New  York  Times, 
while  he  was  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal.  Walk¬ 
ing  into  the  news  room  one  night,  Mr. 
Krock  spent  some  time  before  the  bul¬ 
letin  hoard. 

“I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is  we 
cannot  get  some  of  the  same  degree  of 
snap  and  fun  into  our  news  columns. 
It  is  plain  we  have  lots  of  rare  talent 
wasting  its  efforts  around  here,"  re¬ 
marked  Mr.  Krock. 


COPY  LAYOUT  DISCUSSED 


Northern  California  Advertising  Man- 
agers  Meet  in  San  Francisco 

“Advertising  Copy  Layout”  was  the 
theme  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  North¬ 
ern  California  Advertising  Managers’ 
Association  held  Nov.  22  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

President  Sam  Winklehlock  of  the 
Redwood  City  (Cal.)  Tribune,  presided 
at  the  session,  which  was  attended  by 
advertising  managers  and  their  assist¬ 
ants  from  as  far  south  as  Santa  Cruz 
and  from  Healdsburg  on  the  north. 

Randolph  Van  Nostrand  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  .Advertising  Agency,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  spoke  on  the  theme  topic — adver¬ 
tising  copy  layout. 

I.  .A.  C.  Miles  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Cal.)  Nezvs,  explained  the  “night 
school  of  merchandising”  which  his 
newspaper  is  sponsoring  at  a  Santa  Cruz 
high  school  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Board  of  P'ducation. 

POOLE  BACK  IN  CLEBURNE 

Otis  H.  Poole,  organizer  of  the  Cle¬ 
burne  (Tex.)  Review  and  head  of  the 
Review  until  it  was  merged  with  the 
Cleburne  Times  in  October,  1928,  has  re¬ 
turned  as  vice  president  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Cleburne  Newspapers,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Cleburne  Daily  Times-Re- 
view,  now  in  the  Marsh-Fentress  chain. 
He  succeeds  George  A.  Rowley,  who  was 
transferred  to  another  Marsh-Fentress 
paper. 

SCHOOL  FOR  NEWS  MEN 

•A  two-day  institute  for  the  training  of 
news  and  editorial  writers  was  held  Sat¬ 
urday  and  Sunday,  Nov.  16  and  17,  in 
connection  with  the  School  of  Journalism 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  at  Madi¬ 
son  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wisconsin 
Daily  Newspaper  I.eague.  More  than 
forty  editorial  and  reportorial  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  League  papers  were  present  at 
the  institute  sessions. 


The  Newspaper  is  supreme  in  advertising- 
It  alone  reaches  the  entire  public 


Newspaper  Advertising 
is  the  link  that  has  con¬ 
nected  seller  and  buyer  in  the 
scheme  of  mass  production. 
It  has  brought  the  amazing 
buying  power  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  into  contact  with 
the  equally  amazing  produc¬ 
tion  power  of  the  .4merican 
Manufacturer. 

The  newspaper  is  the  great 
adequate  medium,  because  it 
has  measured  up  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  economic  task  with 
functions  that- are  exclusively 
its  own.  We  have  often  called 
it  the  universal  advertising 
medium  because  it  is  the 
vehicle  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  sellers  of  most 
things  and  all  of  their  buying 
public. 


Whatever  else  may  interest, 
entertain,  inform,  or  influ¬ 
ence  certain  portions  of  the 
people,  newspapers  furnish 
the  one  known  vehicle  of 
contact  with  the  entire  people. 
Thus,  all  mediiuns  of  adver¬ 
tising  other  than  newspapers 
are  duplicated  in  their  circu¬ 
lation  and  their  influence  by 
the  all-inclusive  circulation  of 
newspapers. 

Everybody  reads  the  news¬ 
papers  whatever  else  he  reads, 
while  the  only  reading  done 
by  certain  portions  of  the 
population  is  newspaper  read¬ 
ing.  The  vital  himger  for 
news  of  the  town,  news  of 
the  world  —  represents  the 
great  popular  appetite  which 
is  satisfied  every  day  by  the 
newspaper. 


THE  JOHN  BUDD  COMPANY 

National  Advertising  Representatives  of  Newspapers 
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Market  Guide  pok  1930 


\T  o  j  dnd  Better  Than  Ever  at  »  » 

J\ow  Ready  06  isow  Ready 

New  Important  Features 

Everything  About  Markets  In  Any  City  Having  A  Daily  Newspaper 


Populations — Analysis  of  Populations;  Age  Align¬ 
ment;  Nationalities — Native  White — Foreign  Born, 
Schools — Elemental,  Standard,  High,  Junior  High, 
Preparatory,  Colleges,  Special  Schools,  Attendance; 
Etc. 

Churches,  Classified  as  to  Denominations — Banks — 
Trust  Companies,  Savings  Banks  with  Statements  as 
to  Resources,  Liabilities,  Deposits,  Etc. 

Industries — Classified  as  to  Types  of  Production; 
Number  of  Wage  Earners;  Value  of  Products  before 
and  After  Manufacture. 

Retail  Outlets  for  Nationally  Advertised  Products. 
New  Trading  Area  Maps  with  Towns  in  Area;  Build¬ 
ing  Statistics;  Assessed  Values,  Number  of  Homes, 


Real  Estate  Classified,  Assessed  Valuation,  Tax 
Returns;  Principal  Occupations;  Residential  Fea¬ 
tures,  Suburban  and  Farm  Reports;  Special  Informa¬ 
tion,  General  Information;  Location  and  Trans¬ 
portation;  Auto  and  Truck  Registrations;  Foreign 
Markets;  Airports.  Wholesalers  and  Jobbers. 

NEW  FEATURE— FULL  PAGE  STANDARDIZED 
STATE  STATISTICS  SHOWING  PER  CENT  OF 
EACH  ITEM  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Sales  Managers  no  longer  need  costly  research  de¬ 
partments  and  filing  systems.  The  Market  Guide 
presents  at  a  glance  complete  information — 
arranged  in  standard  form,  of  markets  in  any  city 
or  town  where  a  daily  newspaper  is  published. 
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PIGEON  TALE  STARTS  WORLD  TILT 


MILWAUKEE  VETERAN 
STILL  WORKING  AT  74 


W.  F.  Hooker  of  Journal’s  Magazine 
Section  Refutes  Theory  That 
Reporting  Is  a  Young 
Man’s  Game” 

By  John  R.  Wolf 
William  F.  (Hill)  Hooker,  active  staff 
member  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is  an 
energetic  refutation  of  the  supposition 


William  F.  (Bill)  Hooker 


that  reporting  is  essentially  a  young  man's 
“game. " 

At  74,  Bill’s  “nose  for  news”  is  just  as 
keen  as  ever,  and  his  ability  to  make 
deadline  is  so  unfailing  that  it  puts  to 
shame  the  best  leg-work  of  the  younger 
reiwrters.  Day  after  day,  he  may  be 
seen  rushing  around  in  his  Ford  of  al¬ 
most  collegiate  appearance,  covering 
stories  for  the  Journal  magazine  section, 
(ireen  sheet  and  news  pages. 

And.  although  he  lives  thirty  miles 
from  Milwaukee  on  an  acre  and  a  half 
farm  where  he  and  another  old-timer 
raise  corn,  melons,  apples  and  chickens, 
and  cook  ail  their  own  meals,  Bill  never 
balks  at  a  little  thing  like  a  snow  storm 
or  impassapbie  roads.  After  50  years  in 
the  newspaper  profession,  a  true  reporter’s 
unswerving  loyalty  to  his  paper  still  runs 
in  his  blood. 

In  addition  to  city  desk  assignments. 
BiM  conducts  on  the  Journal  editorial 
page,  a  dally  column,  “Glimpses  of  An 
Earlier  Xlilwaukee,”  in  which  he  remin¬ 
isces  about  the  city  “back  in  the  days 
when.” 

Without  the  help  of  a  book,  newspaper, 
data  file,  or  anything  but  his  retentive 
brain,  he  writes  his  “Glimpses”  from 
memories  of  the  days  when  he  was  in 
fwn  newsboy,  printer,  news  gatherer, 
editor  and  tax  commissioner  in  Mil¬ 
waukee. 

Like  many  another  of  his  trade,  he 
often  took  to  the  road,  and  worked  in 
many  newspaper  offices  throughout  the 
northwest.  In  1873  he  went  to  Wyom¬ 
ing.  Here,  as  driver  of  an  ox  team,  he 
gathered  material  for  three  of  his  hooks, 
“The  Prairie  Schooner,”  “Branded  Men 
and  Women.”  and  “The  Bullwhacker.” 

Recently.  Mr.  Hooker  was  appointed 
deputy  sheriff  of  Walw’orth  county. 


BAER  SELLS  TO  ADAMS 

On  Nov.  12  the  partnership  which  has 
exi.sted  between  M.  Earle  Adams  and 
R.  E.  Baer  as  owners  of  the  Healdshurq 
(Cal.)  Tribune  and  Healdshttrg  Enter¬ 
prise  was  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
Mr.  Adams  has  purchased  the  interests 
of  Mr.  Baer  in  the  business.  Also 
effective  on  the  same  day  an  interest  in 
the  business  was  acquired  by  Clarence 
R.  Law,  advertising  manager  of  these 
newspapers  for  the  past  several  years. 
Mr.  Law  will  be  in  active  charge  of  the 
business.  The  Healdsburg  Tribune  is 
represented  in  the  national  field  by  M.  C. 
Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  offices  in 
sev’eral  cities. 


RESCUE  2  MEN,  1  CAT 

A  boat  ebartered  by  vhe  Kansas  City 
Joumal-Fost  and  manned  by  A.  E.  Lyons, 
reporter,  and  George  Cautken,  photo¬ 
grapher,  furnished  relief  for  two  men 
and  a  kitten  on  a  small  ferry  which  had 
been  stranded  for  two  days  on  a  bar  in 
the  middk  of  the  Missouri  river  near 
Kansas  City  last  week.  The  newspaper 
sent  out  the  boat  after  civil  authorities 
had  gone  into  a  deadlock  in  a  controversy 
over  jurisdiction. 


FLORIDA  MAN  HANDLES 
SEVEN  JOBS  ON  PAPER 

Gilbert  D.  Leach  Claim*  Record  for 
Activity  on  Leesburg  Commer¬ 
cial — Began  in  Rural  Shop 
in  Indiana 


With  one  man  as  business  manager, 
managing  editor,  city  editor,  telegraph 
editor,  correspondence  editor,  editorial 
writer,  part-time  proof  reader,  the  Lees¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Commercial,  afternoon 
paper,  made  an  editorial  claim  recently 
for  honors  in  an  “endurance”  record  of 
some  kind. 

This  ambidextrous  person  is  Gilbert 
D.  Leach.  His  remarkable  capacity  for 
work  first  became  apparent  last  July 
when  “times  became  tight  and  rather 
than  cut  down  the  quality  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  he  let  his  managing  editor  and 
city  editor  go,  and  took  on  their  work 
in  addition  to  all  he  bad  been  doing.” 

From  the  Leesburg  Commercial  comes 
the  information  that  I^ach  “began  mess¬ 
ing  with  a  country  print  shop”  while  still 
in  short  pants  in  Charlestown;  Ind., 
later  becoming  editor  and  part  owner  of 
the  Hoosicr  Democrat,  of  the  same  town, 
at  the  age  of  18.  He  and  his  partner 
decided  the  field  was  too  small  for  both 
to  make  much  money,  so  they  matched 
pennies  to  see  which  would  fare  forth 
and  win  fame.  Leach  won. 

“He  went  to  Louisville  on  the  old 
Commercial,  and  stayed  with  the  Her¬ 
ald  after  the  merger  had  taken  place. 
His  later  experience  included  all  branches 
of  work  from  advertising  to  managing 
editor  of  papers  in  Indianapolis,  Marion, 
Ind.,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Tamoa,  Jacksonville.  Pensacola,  and  fin¬ 
ally  Leesburg,  Fla.” 

On  the  paper’s  letterhead,  Leach  is 
listed  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
publishing  company. 


HEARS  RADIO  PETITIONS 

The  application  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  cou- 
struct  its  radio  station,  WSB,  has  been 
granted  by  the  Federal  Radio  Couimts- 
sioH.  In  Edition  the  commission  agreed 
to  permit  the  company  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  station  from  1,000  to  5,000 
watts.  The  commission  has  notified  the 
Mihoaukee  Jsumal  that  it  will  hear  its 
application  for  an  increase  in  power  for 
.station  WTMJ,  of  Brookfield,  Wis.,  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Journal  Company.  The  sta¬ 
tion  has  asked  for  an  increase  from  1,000 
watts  at  night  and  2,506  watts  in  the  day¬ 
time  to  5,000  watts  all  the  lime. 

ATTENTION 

Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  you  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation. 

I  have  been  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
our  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
showing  wonderful  results. 
They  are  not  premiums  but 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 

Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IT  was  a  quiet  morning  in  St.  Louis. 

And  so  when  a  Post-Dispatch  reporter 
noticed  a  pigeon  building  an  unusual  nest 
in  the  Star  building,  across  the  street,  he 
duly  chronicled  the  fact  in  the  following 
story : 

First  Fireproof  Bird’s  Nest  Built  by 
PiGFxiN  Pioneer 

Ornamental  Wreath  on  Windozv  Ledge 
Selected  as  Site  for  Modernistic 
Home 

There  is  one  bird’s  nest  in  St.  Louis 
that  winter  winds  won’t  blow  away.  It 
was  built  this  morning  by  a  bluish-gray 
pigeon  which  made  many  trips  with 
materials. 

The  nest  won’t  blow  away  because  it 
is  made  of  iron— that  is.  nails,  tacks, 
pieces  of  wire  and  the  like.  The  pigeon 
was  first  noticed  picking  up  rusty  bits  in 
the  gutter  around  the  third-floor  ledge  of 
the  Post-Dispatch  Building.  Willing  to 
get  building  materials  there,  it  preferred 
the  residence  to  be  across  the  street, 
behind  an  ornamental  wreath  in  front  of 
the  third-floor  Star  Building  windows. 

Trip  after  trip  the  nest  builder  made — 
now  with  a  10-penny  nail,  now  with  a 
paper  clip,  now  with  four  inches  of  cop¬ 
per  wire,  now  with  a  twisted  spike. 
Before  going  to  the  site  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,  it  regularly  alighted  on  the  wreath 
to  the  north  and  after  making  sure  the 
busy  intersection  below  wasn’t  spying, 
hopped  around  to  the  rising  framework. 

It  may  be  the  pigeon  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  adaptation  of  modern  construction 
methods  to  nest  building. 

*  *  V 

In  the  next  edition  the  Star  replied 
with  this  item: 

Tale  of  a  Bird  Is  Bird  of  a  Tale  but 

In- CORRECT 

A  Post-Dispatch  reporter  looked  out 
of  the  window  of  his  paper’s  editorial 
riKim  for  news  today.  -As  a  result,  the 
Post-Dispatch  carried  a  story  that  a  blue- 


gray  pigeon  had  built  a  fireproof  struc¬ 
tural  steel  nest  of  small  nails,  wire  and 
bits  of  tin  behind  an  ornamental  wreath 
on  the  third  floor  of  The  Star  Building 
across  the  street.  As  is  customary  where 
only  rumor  appears,  the  Star  carefully 
examined  the  spot  where  the  Post 
thought  the  nest  was,  but  found  there 
was  none.  Nor  w-as  there  any  pigeon. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Desiring  to  show  its  usual  interest  in 
civic  matters,  the  Times  in  its  third  edi¬ 
tion  contained  the  following : 

If  You  Don’t  Believe  This  —  Well, 
Ri':ad  It! 

.A  pigeon  witli  a  pre-war  beer  bottle 
cap  in  its  beak  alighted  on  a  window 
ledge  of  the  local  room  of  the  Times 
today.  A  reporter  who  had  been  look¬ 
ing  out  for  news  raised  the  window  and 
the  pigeon  hopped  in,  dropped  the  bottle 
eap  on  a  desk,  mopped  his  brow  with  his 
wing. 

“What’s  up?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“Well,”  cooed  the  pigeon,  “I’ve  been 
looking  for  the  bottle  that  goes  with  this 
cap,  but  a  fellow  has  been  chasing  me 
and  I  don’t  know  if  he  is  a  prohibition 
agent  or  a  walking  delegate  of  the  Struc¬ 
tural  Iron  Workers’  Union.” 

“Why  the  chase?”  asked  the  reporter. 

“I  don’t  know,”  crooned  the  pigeon, 
“but  it  started  soon  after  a  report  was 
circulated  that  I  was  carrying  junk  from 
the  Post-Dispatok  to  the  Star.” 

.After  resting,  the  pigeon  flew  out  the 
window,  leaving  the  beer  bottle  cap  for 
evidence. 

V  V  * 

At  the  same  time  llie  Post-Dispatch 
added  a  paragraph  to  its  original  story- 
reading  : 

“The  manager  of  the  building  had  the 
nest  removed,  explaining  he  did  not  want 
the  birds  around  the  building.” 


Always  Working  To  Improve 

IN  our  new  plant  at  Hoosick  Falls, 

N.  Y.,  we  make  tests  daily  to  sat¬ 
isfy  ourselves  that  Wood  Dry  Mats 
are  always  maintaining  their  estab¬ 
lished  high  stemdard. 

In  addition,  our  own  chemists 
are  continually  experimenting  to 
find  the  way  to  improvement  and  a 
consequent  reusing  of  the  Wood 
standard. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

STILLWATER.  N.Y; 


Moisteninc 

Equipment 


iWOOD 
DHir  J 
ItfAXS 


Scorckers 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


AlWA-VS  UNIFOKM 


No.  64  Parting  Powder 
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Multiplying  Into  Mass  Sales  Success 


is  a  problem  correctly  solved 
by  advertisers  of  nationally 
advertised  FOOD  products 
every  year  in 

NEW 

ENGLAND 

It  is  estimated  that  American  women 
buy  85%  of  everything  sold  through¬ 
out  the  country.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
this  percentage  runs  considerably 
higher  in  certain  products — such  as 
retail  purchase  of  foodstuffs. 

The  New  England  territor\  consumes  an  enormous  quantity  of  foodstuffs,  which 
necessarily  must  be  imported  from  the  outside,  as  very  little  is  produced  within  its 
boundaries.  Thus  it  is  an  ideal  section  in  which  to  sell  nationally  advertised  food 
brands  in  the  mass. 

1928  government  estimates  placed  New  England’s  population  at  more  than  8,000,000, 
which  would  average  about  a  million  and  a  half  of  families — a  market  prize  of  mar¬ 
velous  possibilities,  considering  the  small  size  of  its  area  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  United  States. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  thrifty  New  England  housewives  know  what  they  want — 
and  get  it — largely  through  seeing  the  Ad  in  their  favorite  newspapers. 

Every  notable  advertising  success,  whether  in  food  products  or  other  trade-marked 
articles,  that  has  introduced  new  national  brands  into  New  England — has  been  achieved 
in  largest  volume  through  New  England  newspaper  space. 

The  papers  given  below  are  most  widely  read  by  the  mass  of  families  forming  New 
England’s  gigantic  consumer  population. 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  3.852,356 

Circu-  2,500  10,000 
lation  lines  lines 

••Attleboro  Sun  . (E)  5,957  .035  .035 

t+Boston  Globe  . (M&E)  308.372  .50  .50 

••Boston  Transcript  . (E)  38,087  .20  .20 

••Boston  Post  . (M)  390,604  .60  .60 

1  ••Boston  Post  . (S)  349.760  .60  .60 

I  ••Brockton  Enterprise  .,..(E)  24.211  .075  .075 

,  ••Fitchburg  Sentinel  . (E)  12,131  .06  .045 

;  ••HaverhiU  Gazette  . (E)  16,343  .07  .06 

•Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune 

(M&E)  25,445  .10  .09 

I  ttLynn  Item  . (E)  17,590  .07  .05 

I  tt Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 

Evening  Leader  ..(M&E)  18,148  .07  .07 

••New  Bedford  Standard 

Mercury  . (M&E)  31,674  .10  .10 

I  ••New  Bedford  Sunday 

I  Standard  . (S)  27,045  .10  .10 

••North  Adams  Transcript. (E)  10,503  .05  .04 

••Pittsfield  Eagle  . (E)  18,733  .055  .65 

••Salem  News  . (E)  21,904  .08  ' 

••Taunton  Gazette . (E)  9,478  .045  .035 

••Worcester  Telegram  and 

Evening  Gazette  ..(M&E)  104,818  .28  .25 

••Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  54,822  .21  .18 


CONN  ECT I C  UT— Population.  1,380,631 

Circu-  2,500  10,000 
lation  lines  lines 


••Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 


(E&M) 

46,439 

,15 

.15 

••Bridgeport  Post  . . . . , 

....(S) 

24,013 

,10 

.10 

••Hartford  Courant  . . . 

...(M) 

39,200 

,10 

.10 

••Hartford  (tourant  ... 

....(S) 

61,740 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times . 

....(E) 

59,952 

.15 

.15 

++Middletown  Press  . . . 

...(E) 

8,696 

.05 

.03 

ttNew  Haven  Register., 

.(E&S) 

53,786 

.16 

.15 

••New  London  Day . 

...(E) 

13,092 

.06 

.045 

t+Norwich  Bulletin  ... 

...(M) 

13,808 

.09 

.07 

••Norwalk  Hour  . 

...(E) 

7,144 

.045 

.045 

“tiSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E) 

5,762 

.045 

.035 

••Stamford  Advocate  . . 

...(E) 

12,149 

.055 

.05 

••Waterbury  Republican 
American  . 

(M&E) 

25,321 

.08 

.08 

••Waterbury  Republican 

..(S) 

17,843 

.08 

.08 

MAINE— PopuUtion,  768,014 
••Portland  Press-Herald  Express. 

Sunday  Telegram  ..(M&E)  61,120  .20  .16 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population.  443,683 
••Concord  Monitor-Patriot. .  (E)  6,576  .045  .03 

ttKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  4,145  .036  .023 

••Manchester  Union-Leader 

(M&E)  32,222  .15  .12 


RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  604,397 


Circu- 

2,500 

10,000 

lation 

lines 

lines 

ttPawtucket  Times  . . . 

...(E) 

30,362 

.08 

.08 

••Providence  Bulletin  . . 

...(E) 

79,345 

.20 

(B).27 

••Providence  Journal  . 

...(M) 

44,051 

.12 

(B).27 

••Providence  Journal  . . 

....(S) 

83,345 

.20 

.20 

••Providence  News  . . . . 

...(E) 

28,245 

.08 

.08 

••Providence  Tribune  . . 

...(E) 

17,961 

.10 

.09 

•Westerly  Sun  . 

.(E&S) 

5,639 

.04 

.04 

tfWoonsocket  Call  . . . . 

...(E) 

15,793 

.05 

.05 

VERMONT— Population,  352.428 

••Barre  Times  . (E)  7,626  .04  .03 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer  ...(E)  3.607  .03  .02 

••Burlington  Free  Press...  (M)  16,380  .06  .06 

tfRutland  Herald  . (M)  13,402  .055  .055 

ttSt.  Johnsbury  Caledonian- 

Record  . (E)  4,538  .03  .02 

•••A.  B.  C.  Publishers’  Statement,  April  1,  1929. 
t~tGovernment  statement,  April  1,  1929. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bulleda. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


The  three  reporters  of  Washington 
Titn^s  staff,  serving  45-day  jail  sen¬ 
tences  becatise  they  would  not  betray  a 
confidence,  were  sent  to  prison  by  Judge 
Peyton  Gordon.  I  had  an  interesting 
experience  with  this  judge  when  he  was 
district  attorney  for  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia.  In  pursuit  of  newspaper  work  it 
had  fallen  to  my  lot  to  expose  the  start¬ 
ling  fact  that  decisiotis  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  were  “leaking”  to 
Wall  Street  in  advance  of  their  delivery 
from  the  highest  bench  in  the  land.  A 
little  crowd  of  fast-working  gentlemen 
had  been  using  this  previous  information 
for  sure-thing  speculation.  As  I  have 
heretofore  related  in  this  column  we 
“landed”  the  scamps,  one  of  them  being 
the  private  secretary  of  a  member  of  the 
court,  another  an  official  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  and  two  others  polite 
racketeers,  one  a  lawver  by  profession. 

•  *  * 

p  EYTON  GORDON  was  appointed 
^  District  Attorney  after  the  Supreme 
Court  “leak”  had  been  exposed  and  after 
the  evidence  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice,  the  late  Mr.  White.  The  conspira¬ 
tors  had  been  indicted  and  were  held  in 
bail.  In  due  course,  1  met  Mr.  Gordon. 
We  had  a  full  day  together  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  International  News  Service 
in  New  York.  He  came  here  expressly 
to  see  me  and  to  ascertain  my  views,  as 
he  said,  on  the  course  the  prosecution 
should  take.  He  seemed  not  unappre¬ 
ciative  of  our  newspaper  work  in  this 
case.  We  had  den»>nstrated  some  detec¬ 
tive  skill  and  had  spent  several  thousand 
of  Mr.  \\'.  R.  Hearst’s  good  money.  It  was 
pretty  plain,  after  a  while,  however,  that 
Mr.  Gordon  was  not  as  anxious  to  under¬ 
take  the  prosecution  as  is  a  hungry  duck 
to  eat  corn  or  is  a  thoroughbred  colt 
anxious  to  get  away  from  a  rope  barrier. 
He  had  nothing  but  words  of  contempt 
for  meti  who  would  pry  into  the  affairs 
of  the  n»ost  sacred  American  political 
institution  for  stock  market  trading  tips, 
and  the  evidence  in  hand  had  been  re¬ 
garded  by  a  high  official  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  as  “ironbound,”  but  Mr. 
Gordon  freely  confes.sed  he  did  not  enjoy 
the  business  of  airing  this  case  in  court. 
It  seemed  t«  him  sacreligious  and  a  scan¬ 
dal  that  would  tend  to  break  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  United  States  Suprente 
Court.  The  court  itself  was  only  the 
sorry  victim  of  stock  gamblers  and  plot¬ 
ters,  but  Mr.  Gordon  argued  quite  elo¬ 
quently  that  no  matter  how  innocent  the 
court  might  be  nevertheless  there  would 
be  those  who  would  attach  to  the  “leak” 
exposure  significance  of  a  discreditable 
nature. 

*  «  « 

^HE  District  Attorney  did  not  at  any 
time  suggest  that  he  would  not  prose¬ 
cute  the  "leak”  case,  but  did  forcibly  set 
forth  his  view  that  a  public  trial  would 
be  a  disagreeable  duty.  I.  of  course,  stead¬ 
fastly  urged  that  the  average  newspaper 
reader  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
English  language  and  I  could  not  see 
how  a  stigma  could  attach  to  the  high 
throne  »{  the  legal  system  l)ecause  of  an 
act  by  men  outside  of  the  court.  Any 
institution  might  be  victimized  by  dis¬ 
honest  men.  Any  good  house  might  be 
burglarized.  The  evidence  against  the 
indicted  defendants  was  clear  and  strong. 
I  thought  the  District  Attorney  should 
proceed  without  respect  to  his  fears. 
This  was  the  American  system  of  justice 
doing  its  work.  Mr.  Gordon  countered 
by  saying  that  the  “leak”  had  been 
stopped,  no  more  mischief  could  be  done, 
the  Court  was  grateful  to  me  for  the 
work  done  and  that  a  public  trial  of  the 
issue  could  only  add  to  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  of  the  court.  The  late  chief  jus¬ 
tice,  Mr.  White,  thought  that  it  might  be 


well  not  to  prosecute  the  men.  No  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  between  us.  The 
matter  was  left  open,  as  they  say  in  law 
offices.  That  night  Mr.  Gordon  and  I 
attended  a  Shaw  play  at  the  Garrick 
Theatre  and  parted  with  the  understand¬ 
ing  we  should  talk  again. 

«  *  Oi 

“DUT  we  never  did  talk  again.  He  had 
^  made  his  polite  bow  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  His  visit,  as  I  well  knew,  had  for 
its  purpose  discouraging  me  from  fur¬ 
ther  discussion  of  the  “leak.”  Partiat- 
larly,  he  hoped  that  the  publicity  of  the 
affair  would  end.  I  confirmed  the  fact 
that  non-action  was  the  settled  attitude 
of  the  government.  Weeks  merged  into 
months  and  months  into  years  and  the 
celebrated  “leak”  expose  gathered  cob¬ 
webs  in  the  pigeonholes  of  the  District 
Attorney’s  desk.  The  affair  ended  right 
there.  I  have  always  regretted  it,  but  I 
am  a  newspaper  man,  not  an  officer  of 
the  court.  My  work  ended  when  the 
grand  jury  indicted  the  men  on  evidence 
supplied  by  the  International  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

*  *  * 

IIESE  facts  are  now  recounted  mere¬ 
ly  to  provide  a  study  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  judge  who,  accepting  the 
letter  of  the  law.  sent  three  honest  news¬ 
paper  men  to  jail  for  45  days  for  their 
act  in  attempting  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  their  profession  by  refusing  to  betray 
a  confidence  and  lx‘come  volunteer  dry- 
agents  in  Washington.  Mixing  a  “met” 
and  paraphrasing  an  old  saw  mie  might 
say;  It  all  depends  upon  whose  pro¬ 
fession  is  being  gored  in  this  l>est  of  pos¬ 
sible  nations.  The  great  legal  profes¬ 
sion  may  hide  a  crime  that  has  been 
committed  against  its  supreme  authority, 
because  the  public  might  lose  confidence 
in  that  institution.  The  great  newspaper 
profession  must  siitfer  the  humiliation  of 
having  three  of  its  votaries  sent  to  jail 
like  common  criminals  because  of  a 
literal  interpretation  of  a  local  law  which 
conflicts  with  journalistic  ethics.  There 
can  be  extenuation  on  sentimental 
grounds  when  the  Supreme  Court’s  repu¬ 
tation  is  at  stake.  There  can  be  no 
elasticity  in  the  hardboiled  rule  of  the 
court  when  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
three  honest,  public-service  reporters  are 
at  stake.  This,  then,  is  the  mind  of 
Judge  Peyton  Gordon,  as  it  has  been 
revealed  to  me.  Otherwise,  he  is  an 
agreeable  gentleman. 

*  t  * 

^  URNING  to  a  happier  subject,  let 
us  consider  Ray  McClung.  I  met  him 
at  Washington  during  the  war.  He  had 
been  publisher  of  a  small  group  of  weekly 
newspapers  in  the  romantic  Yosemite 


299,794 

was  the  average  net  paid  i 
daily  circulation  of  The 
Baltimore  Sun  (morning  and 
evening  issues)  for  the  ! 
month  of 

October,  1929 

The  average  net  paid  circu¬ 
lation  of  THE  SUNDAY  ' 
SUN  per  Sunday  for  the 
month  of  October,  1929, 
was  195,060. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
Revolves  Around 

THE  SUN 

Morning  Evening  Sunday 


\’alley  country  and  came  down  to  the 
national  capital  in  the  great  crisis  to  add 
his  bit  of  service  being  ineligible  for  the 
firing  line.  Tall,  lanky,  with  large  feet 
and  lean  arms  Ray  had  a  face  as  bright 
as  a  new  dishpan  and  a  nerve  that  stood 
the  severe  test  of  pulling  information  for 
public  consumption  out  of  the  iron  si¬ 
lences  of  the  military  machine.  After 
the  war  he  returned  to  California  and 
did  yeoman  service  in  assisting  North¬ 
west  wheat  growers  to  operate  their 
business  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Lat¬ 
terly  he  returned  to  his  newspaper  knit¬ 
ting  and  today  finds  him  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Merced  (Cal.)  Sun-Star 
and,  I  believe,  some  weekly  papers. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

EING  a  romancer  Ray  McClung  is 
making  his  life  interesting  by  doing 
unusual  things.  This  week  he  sent  to  me 
an  exhibit  of  a  recent  stunt,  the  like  of 
which  I  have  never  seen.  It  seems  that 
he  became  fascinated  by  reading  the  an¬ 
cient  files  of  a  newspaper  called  the 
Mariposa  Gazette,  published  in  the  wild- 
west  country  during  the  gold-rush  peri(xl 
from  1857  to  1868.  Many  of  the  stories 
were  hot  stuff,  all  about  stage  robbers, 
gold  discoveries,  battles  of  men  when 
men  were  men,  and  the  doings  of  the 
gay  boys  and  gals  in  the  glittering  pal¬ 
aces  of  sin  of  that  exciting  country  in 
pioneer  days.  Ray  thought  he  would 

like  to  pass  some  of  these  good  stories 

on  to  his  readers,  and  so,  through  many 
weeks  of  work,  he  selected  typical 
articles  from  the  torn  and  fast-fading 
files  of  the  Mariposa  Gazette  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  get  out  a  number  of  that 
newspaper  in  exact  facsimile,  type, 
make-up,  advertisements  and  even  paper. 
The  result  of  this  remarkable  under¬ 

taking  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
d<x-uments  that  has  crossed  my  desk  in 
many  a  day. 

♦  *  * 

^  HE  Mariposa  Gazette  was  a  four- 
page  blanket-sheet,  with  a  steel-en¬ 
graved  view  of  the  Mariposa  mining 
camp  in  the  title.  In  reproducing  it  Ray 


set  up  the  6-point  stuff  in  his  printing 
shop  and  got  the  American  Type  Found¬ 
ers  to  supply  display  type  faces  that  have 
not  been  in  the  market  for  more  than  a 
half-century,  and  the  Crown-Williamette 
Paper  Company  to  furnish  special  milled 
newsprint  which  reproduced  the  exact 
texture  and  color  of  the  paper  op  which 
the  Mariposa  Gazette  was  printed.  11* 
NE.\  Service  assisted  the  enterprise  b)’ 
reproducing  illustrations  from  the  aged 
files.  And,  of  course,  Ray  got  a  lot  of 
his  friends  in  the  present  flourishii^ 
town  of  Mariposa  to  aid  him  in  select¬ 
ing  material  which  would  illustrate  the 
life  of  the  pioneers  when  “the  rivers  of 
the  Mother  I^de  ran  with  gold ;  tk 
streets  of  its  cities  oft-times  with  blood." 
Mariposa,  we  learn,  is  Spanish  for 
“butterfly.”  The  present  town  is 
county  seat  of  Mariposa  county,  located 
on  the  .\11-Year  Highway  from  Merced 
to  Yosemite  National  Park. 

s  * 

'P  HE  selected  material  provides  excit- 
ing  reading.  The  lead  story  is  hea(M 

“Dh:ATH. 

Of  Abraham  Lincoln.” 
and  how  the  men  of  the  gold  fields  re¬ 
garded  that  tragedy  is  perhaps  beg 
summed  up  by  the  following,  culled  from 
the  editorial :  “It  is  not  strange  that  peo¬ 
ple  are  dumb  with  horror,  and  the  great 
loss  is  calculated  to  produce  geiierd 
sorrow.  No  man  has  gained  the  confi¬ 
dence  and  affection  as  did  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  he  richly  merited  both.  He 
is  now  gone,  but  his  acts  will  live  and 
history  will  contain  no  brighter  page  than  i 
that  on  which  they  will  be  written.  No  ^ 
language  can  fully  express  the  great  loss 
the  nation  and  humanity  has  sustained  p 
nor  the  deep-seated  .sorrow  of  the  mil- 
lions  of  people  who  arc  bowed  in  anguish 
at  this  great  bereavement.” 

In  another  column  we  find  an  account 
of  the  famous  battle  of  the  iron-clad 
steamers  Monitor  and  Merrimac  and  else¬ 
where  the  battle  between  Morrissey  and 
Hcenan.  There  was  a  stage  robbery  at 

{Continued  on  page  48) 


Knight  Facts  Represent  The 
“Voice  of  the  People” 

In  Estimating  Market  and 
Advertising  Media  Values 

1^  NIGHT  method  of  study  is  the  acme  of  logic 
and  simplicity  in  developing  accurate  and 
dependahle  market  information. 

The  unit  of  any  market  is  the  family  group — or 
home  unit. 

Thus,  a  personal  audit  contacting  thousands  of 
family  groups,  classifying  these  market  units  ac¬ 
cording  to  comparative  buying  power;  and  ascer¬ 
taining  media  contact  of  the  buying  units,  present 
a  dependable  and  understandable  picture  of  the 
market  plus  the  method  of  cultivation  through 
advertising  media. 

Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc» 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Architects  and  Builders  Building^ 

Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 
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THE  FOREIGN 
NEWS  SERVICE 

of 

THE  €HlCA4jiO 
DAILY  XEWS 

in 

Ao#r  Avaiinhle 

"for 


ONE  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  IN  EACH  CITY  DIRECT 
RY  LEASED  WIRE  FROM  NEW  YORK  CITY 


A  practical)  conv 
plete  cable  service 
which  will  protect 
\ou  on  exclusive 
news  during  the 
entire  working  day 
in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East 


AN 

ALL-AMERICAN 

STAFF 

REPORTING 
WORLD  NEWS 
FROM 

THE  AMERICAN 
VIEWPOINT 


The  Foreign  News  Service  of  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
now  available  for  one  American  newspaper  in  each  city, 
direct  by  leased  wire  from  New  York  City.  Contracts  are 
being  signed  to  take  effect  January  1,  1930. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service,  established  35  years  ago, 
is  the  largest  and  most  completely  equipped  foreign  news  service 
maintained  by  any  individual  newspaper.  It  has  its  own  corre¬ 
spondents  at  the  centers  of  news  all  over  the  world,  its  own  offices 
in  London,  Berlin,  Rome,  Paris,  Peiping,  Moscow  and  Washington. 

Editors  will  find  this  service  a  valuable  and  necessary  supplement 
to  their  A.  P.,  U.  P.  or  I.  N.  S.  wires,  presenting  as  it  does  a  highly 
individualized,  deeply  interpretative  picture  of  world  affairs,  written 
by  men  who  have  instructions  to  find  and  report  the  truth  and 
who  have  the  intelligence,  the  honesty  and  the  courage  to  carry 
out  these  instructions.  These  correspondents  are  capable  observers 
and  interpreters  of  foreign  leaders  and  movements,  but  Americans 
all,  reflecting  in  their  writings  the  American  viewpoint.  Their  dis¬ 
patches  are  authentic,  well  written,  and  very  frequently  entirely 
exclusive. 

The  Daily  News  Foreign  Service  is  a  PRACTICAL  NEWSPAPER 
SERVICE,  designed  to  meet  the  deadlines  and  space  require¬ 
ments  and  to  satisfy  the  readers  of  the  average  progressive 
American  newspaper.  It  is  edited  and  controlled  from  Chicago, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  European  director  in  Paris,  but  in  the 
interest  of  dispatch  it  will  be  distributed  from  New  York  over  its 
own  nationwide  network  of  leased  wires.  The  text  will  be'  in  com¬ 
pact  form  and  carefully  edited  for  immediate  use.  The  hours  of 
the  circuit  will  permit  of  earlier  reception  than  heretofore  and 
scheduled  news  for  the  day  given  advance  notice.  A  close  daily 
contact  from  the  U.  S.  A.  to  the  Paris  office  will  reflect,  at  this 
source  of  news,  the  current  demand  by  editors  using  this  service. 
This  service,  as  The  Daily  News  has  proved  by  long  experience, 
gives  QUALITY  to  the  newspap>er  using  it,  an  attribute  valued  by 
intelligent  readers  and  highly  appreciated  by  advertisers. 

Terms  are  reasonable.  For  full  details  wire 


W  hat  The  Daily  ISews 
Foreign  Service 
Presents 


Cable  and  wireless  dispatehes 
from  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Rome,  Milan,  Vienna,  Moseow, 
Amsterdam,  Oslo,  Brussels, 
Dublin,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh. 
StiM'kholm,  Madrid,  Johannes¬ 
burg,  Buenos  Aires,  Cristobal, 
Mexieo  City,  Toronto,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Manila,  Tokyo,  Harbin. 
Shanghai,  Peiping  and  other 
points. 

A  speeial  daily  dispateh  from 
Washington,  D.  C.,  relating  to 
the  Washington  reaction  to 
foreign  news. 

A  weekly  cable  review  of  Euro- 
I>ean  affairs,  especially  those 
having  a  direct  interest  for  the 
American  people. 

An  important  financial  and 
eommereial  cable  from  western 
Europe. 

Brief  news  notes  and  rom- 
nients  mailed  for  daily  use 
from  all  over  the  world. 

A  weekly  mail  feature  by 
Edward  Price  Bell. 

4^D 

a  mail  service  of  articles  from 
many  correspondents,  depict¬ 
ing  the  picturesque*  and  im¬ 
portant.  the  colorful  and  in¬ 
teresting  aspects  of  the  human 
drama  in  countries  near  and 
remote. 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 

/OO  Aiadison  Street  CHMCAtm09  MUinois 
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STRESS  OPTIMISTIC  NEWS 


is  so  much  evidence  all  about  us  that  STAFF  HONORS  CORDINGLEY 

there  is  no  basis  for  alarm,  and  on  the  Executives  and  members  of  the  circu- 

other  hand  there  is  every  cause  for  lation  department  of  the  Des  Moines 
optimism,  that  we  should  be  doing  less  (la.)  Register  and  Tribune  cdehriittii  \ht 
than  our  duty  as  purveyors  of  informa-  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  Circulation 
Instead  of  keeping  news  of  the  stock  tion  if  we  did  not  do  everything  possible  Manager  W''.  A.  Cordingley’s  association 
■  ■  ■  to  quiet  agitated  minds  and  impress  upon  with  the  company  at  a  banquet  recently 

our  readers  the  fundamental  strength,  Harry  T.  Watts,  business  manager 
soundness  and  stability  of  our  economic  was  the  chief  speaker.  Harvey  Ingham’ 
and  business  structure.  editor,  was  another  speaker.  C.  K.  Jef- 

“News  is  news  and  we  have  an  obliga-  ferson,  carrier  manager,  presented  Mr. 
tion  to  give  it  to  our  readers  whether  it  Cordingley  with  a  traveling  bag,  a  gift 
be  good  or  bad,  but  I  am  of  the  strong  from  the  employes  of  the  circulation  de¬ 
opinion  that  extra  emphasis  should  be  partment.  A*  wrist  watch,  the  gift  of  the 
placed  at  this  time  upon  all  news  relat-  company,  was  presented  by  John  Cowles, 
ing  to  business  that  is  of  an  optimistic  associate  publisher.  Mr.  Cordingley  de¬ 
trend."  livered  a  speech  of  thanks. 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


(Continued  from  page  46) 


Coultcrville  and  a  bad  man  named  Wm. 

^rly  was  arrested,  but  when  he  was 
being  taken  to  court  later  he  leaped  from  to  it  that  the  optimistic  news  of  business, 
a  stage  and,  despite  the  hindrance  of  stressing  its  sound  and  stable  character, 
handcuffs,  made  deputies  "stick  ’em  up” 
and  so  got  away.  Then,  on  the  first 
page,  there  is  a  story  that  would  make 
the  average  sckool-boy  of  this  day  even 
neglect  the  movies  for  an  evening.  It  is 
headed 

“The  Greatest 

Indian  Battle  of  the  Age. — 4,000  Indians 
Slain.” 

And  it  is  all  about  how  Major  Mc- 
Cleave  and  300  brave  soldiers,  later  re¬ 
inforced  by  Col.  Carson  at  the  head  of 
800  troops  and  finally  by  Gen.  Blunt 
with  5,000  regulars,  battled  for  days 
with  10,000  redskins  of  the  Comanche. 

LePans,  Kioways  and  other  tribes,  and 
cleaned  them  up  for  aH  time.  Arizona 
was  the  battle  ground  and  the  news 
came  to  Mariposa  by  way  of  Los 
-Angeles. 

'The  leading  editorial  concerned  the 
demon  of  strong  drink.  “Don't  take  a 
Drink!”  the  editor  pleaded.  “Shun  the 
Dead  Sea  fruits,  which  bloom  on  the 
shore  where  millions  have  died.  The 
bubbles  which  float  upon  the  breaker's 
brim  hide  the  adder’s  fang.  ♦  ♦  * 

The  bondage  of  the  iron  galls  but  the 
limb.  That  of  the  dram  fetters  the 
soul.”  A  long  article  on  an  inside  page 
gloats  over  the  arrest  of  Jeff  Davis.  The 
paper  does  not  lack  murders  and  spicy 
divorces,  exciting  accounts  of  new  gold 
discoveries  and  verse  about  “my  mother.” 

A  fine  story  about  a  trip  to  the  “Yo 
Semite”  on  snowshoes  attracted  my  at¬ 
tention.  The  advertisements  were  equally 
interesting.  No  matter  how  the  editor 
might  feel  on  the  booze  question  he  sold 
space  to  the  taverns  and  among  them 
"The  Mug,”  where  the  choicest  wines 
and  liquors  were  to  be  had  with  neat 
sleeping  rooms  available  to  any  customer. 

Livery  stables  and  steamboat  lines  were 
good  advertisers  and  old  Dr.  Pareiras’ 

Great  Indian  Remedy,  the  “only  infal¬ 
lible  remedy  on  the  earth,”  was  displayed 
in  good  spase  by  D.  Babcock.  Dr.  L.  J. 

Czapkay  took  a  full  column  to  advertise 
his  art  in  relieving  “nervous  debility, 
weakness,  lassiMide,  backache,  love  of 
solitude,  self -distrust”  and  otlier  troubles 
too  numerous  to  mention,  as  well  as  their 
causes. 

All  in  all  the  Mariposa  Gazette,  judged 
by  this  exhibit,  was  a  newspaper  worth 
reading  and  Ray  McClung  has  done  a 
public  service  by  reproducing  it  in  one 
issue  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  generation.  Ray  would  have  found 
the  old  editor  of  the  Gazette  a  kindred 
spirit.  His  name,  signed  at  the  mast¬ 
head,  was  L.  A.  Holmes  and  his  slogan 
was,  “Independent  in  all  things  —  neutral 
in  nothing.” 


TODAY 


The  Hoe  octuple  press  shown 
above  is  in  the  pressroom  of 
the  Wichita  Kansas  Eagle 
(circulation  approximately 
8S,000)  and  is  equipped  with 
C-H  automatic  control. 


News  today  is  largely  a  matter  of  speed  — 
speed  in  gathering  news,  speed  in  printing 
it,  speed  in  getting  it  to  your  readers. 

News  must  pass  from  the  desk,  to  the  presses,  to 
the  street  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Let  some 
accident  delay  its  passage  ..  .if  only  by  minutes  on 
its  way  through  your  pressroom . . .  and  the  big¬ 
gest  story  of  the  year  may  die  on  the  idle  presses. 

People  read — and  advertisers  choose — the  pa¬ 
pers  which  get  the  news  on  the  street  on  //’we. This 
calls  for  pressroom  equipment  which  easily  picks 
up  the  tempo  of  speeding  news  —  and  keeps  the 
pace  until  the  last  paper  is  off  the  press. 

Cutler- Hammer  Press  Drives  and  ^ 

Press  Control  enable  your  pressroom 
to  do  this.  C-H  Control  Equipment  in-  ij  . 
spires  confidence  in  workmen.  They  j  ^ 
have  faith  in  their  ability  to  get  the  pa-  11 
per  out  on  time  because  they  know  that  ilt'^ 
equipment  will  not  fail  them  at  a  criti- 


cal  moment.  Every  edition  can  be  held  for  the 
latest  news  without  fear  of  being  late  on  the  street. 

Not  without  reason  has  Cutler-Hammer  Press 
Control  Equipment  earned  the  reputation  of  be¬ 
ing  the  safest  system  in  the  world.  Safest — for  the 
publisher  of  a  country  weekly  as  well  as  for  the 
publisher  of  a  metropolitan  paper  with  its  sev¬ 
eral  daily  editions. 

The  Cutler-Hammer  booklet  "Keeping  Pace 
in  the  Newspaper  Plant”  tells  you  more 
about  C-H"  Control,  C-H  Press  Drives 
and  C-H  Press  Accessories.  Ask  for  it. 

f  /  CUTLER-HAMMER,  Inc. 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Electric  Control  Apparatus 

1223  St.  Paul  Ave. 
MILWAUKEE,  WISCONSIN 


INSTALLS  UNIVERSAL  DESK 


No  More  Headline  Writing  for  Coa«t 
Daily’s  Reporters 

An  old  custom  of  the  Pasadena  (Cal.) 
Star-News  requiring  reporters  to  write 
heads  for  their  own  copy,  was  abandoned 
this  week  with  the  installation  of  the 
universal  copy  desk. 

Charles  W.  Finney,  telegraph  editor, 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  new  copy 
desk.  Len  Gilfress  of  Sacramento,  was 
added  to  the  staff  and  assigned  to  the 
copy  desk  and  Stanley  h'arquason  was 
transferred  from  a  reporter’s  beat  to  the 
desk. 

Robert  O.  Foote,  copy  reader  and 
sports  writer,  was  assigned  to  full  time 
in  the  sports  department  as  editor.  Miss 
Helen  Powell,  suburban  editor,  resigned 
to  go  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies  to  be 
married. 


AMMER 


CUTLER 


APPOINTS  “SPECIAL” 

The  Atlantic  Publishing  Company  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  Neville  & 
Hitchings  as  special  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Atlantic  City  (X.  J.) 
News  in  the  Philadelphia  area. 


"Newspaper  Press  Control^Press  Drives^Dispatch  Conveyo^ 
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RADIO  USED  AS  CLASSIFIED  PROMOTION 
BY  OAKLAND  (CAL.)  TRIBUNE 

One-Hour  Piano  Program  Given  Daily  from  11  to  12  A.  M. — 
Dialogue  “Inserts”  Refer  to  Comic  and  Bizarre  Items 
in  Classified  Columns — Described  by  Manager 

By  MORTON  J.  McDONALD 

Clasiificd  Manager,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune 


IT  IS  a  year  since  the  Oakland  (Cal.) 

Tribune  began  its  daily  broadcast  to 
promote  reader  interest  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  ...  ,  , 

As  explained  in  these  columns  when 
the  venture  was  launched  last  year,  the 
plan  was  to  seize  on  the  real  news,  the 
oddities,  the  strong  human  interest  appeal 
in  classified  advertising,  and  build  this 
into  a  sequence  of  terse  paragraphs  an¬ 
nounced  between  the  numbers  of  a 
musical  program.  The  program,  con¬ 
sisting  entirely  of  request  numbers  on 
two  pianos,  is  naturally  confined  to  cur¬ 
rent  popular  music. 

That  such  announcements  can  be  made 
interesting  to  the  casual  reader  is  proved 
by  the  frequent  reference  in  the  “fan” 
mail  to  advertising  allusions,  as  well  as 
the  artists’  music.  Many  persons  doubted 
at  first  the  existence  of  such  a  wealth 
of  the  comic,  the  bizarre  and  romantic 
in  the  lowly  want  ads,  and  they  have 
confessed  to  checking  up  on  the  an¬ 
nouncer  as  to  the  actual  publication  of 
the  advertisements — that  of  course  was 
precisely  the  result  sought. 

Example : 

No.  19  Found 

.\nnounccr:  “Anybody  get  your  goat? 
No  one  ever  did?  And  I’ll  bet  the  man 
for  whom  this  ad  was  intended  has  made 
just  that  boast,  but  he’s  wrong.  Some¬ 
one  got  his  g<o^t  and  advertised  last 
night,  for  him  to  come  and  get  it.  Oh, 
yes — in  the  Oakland  Tribune.” 

No.  20  Swaps 

Announcer:  “A  rolling  stone  gathers 
no  moss  so  he  offers  to  trade  his  sedan 
for  real  estate — see  Miscellaneous  Ex¬ 
changes  for  what  have  you  in  the  Oak¬ 
land  Tribune  yesterday.” 

In  the  beginning  the  two  pianists  con¬ 
fined  themselves  to  the  music,  the  an¬ 
nouncer  read  his  paragraphs  between. 
Variety,  however,  is  essential  on  a  daily 
program.  The  musicians  gradually 
came  into  the  announcements  until  the 
style  of  the  continuity  has  been  modified. 
These  pianists  have  been  personified  as 
“Lost’’  and  “Found.” 

The  highlights  of  the  program  are 
now  dramatized  in  dialogue,  the  less  im¬ 
portant  points  stiH  being  given  by  the 
announcer.  Amplifying  the  announce¬ 
ments  into  dialogue  has,  of  course,  re¬ 
duced  the  time  available  for  music.  The 
pianists  usually  play  one  verse  and  otie 
chorus  of  each  request.  Formerly  26 
numbers  could  be  played  in  an  hour  in 
this  way,  but  under  the  new  plan  this 
has  dropped  to  20. 

Example : 

No.  3  Employment 

.•\nnounccr:  “Lost,  you’ve  often  heard 
of  advertisements  under  male  help  wanted 
for  live  wires  and  dynamiters?” 

Lost:  “Yes,  and  for  steady  reliable 
men  who  earn  their  pay  the  year 
around.” 

Found:  “So  long  as  you  get  your  pay 
the  year  around  why  worry  about  earn¬ 
ing  it?  Let  the  boss  do  that.” 

Lost :  “And  believe  me,  he  does.” 

_  .Announcer :  “Here’s  something  dif- 

terent.” 

Lost :  “Impossible.” 

•Announcer:  "Listen  to  this,  this 

firm  wants  a  volcaiK).” 

Lost :  “What  ?” 

hound:  “What  is  it,  a  steel  mill?” 
-Announcer:  “Furniture  factory.” 
Found :  “Ah,  they  don’t  want  a  vol¬ 
cano,  they’re  afraid  of  fire  around  furni- 
.  ture  factories.” 

L  •  "AVell,  this  ad,  male 

I  help,  Thursday  Tribune,  states  thej'  want 
a  crater.” 

,  No.  14  Personals 

-Announcer :  "The  truck  got  off  the 
street  car.” 

Lost:  “You  mean  it  got  off  the  street 
'  icar  track.” 


•Announcer :  “No,  not  according  to  the 
advertisement.” 

Lost :  “Then  the  advertisement  is 

wrong.” 

Found:  “I  saw  that  ad,  kind  of 

funny,  under  Personals  yesterday.” 

Announcer:  “Yes  sir,  the  ad  says 

‘The  party  struck  by  truck  getting  off 
street  car.’  That’s  plain  English  isn’t 
it?” 

For  the  first  half-year  the  program 
was  given  from  8  to  9  in  the  morning,  a 
time  when  the  housewife  had  just  sent 
her  husband  and  children  to,  work  and 
school,  and  was  beginning  her  house¬ 
work.  It  is  surprising  how  many  of  our 
auditors  wrote  in  to  tell  us  of  perform¬ 
ing  this  housework  to  the  swing  of  our 
pianos.  In  the  second  half  of  the  year 
the  hour  was  shifteo  to  11  a.  m.  until 
noon,  and  there  has  been  some  increase 
in  the  number  of  telephone  requests  in 
consequence,  and  a  drop  in  the  number 
of  letters.  No  explanation  is  offered. 
One  advantage  is  obtained,  however, 
namely  many  small  restaurants  equipped 
with  radios  tune  in  at  11  a.  m.  on  a 
light  and  entertaining  hour  (musically 
at  least),  and  so  we  are  able  to  put  over 
our  message  to  the  early  lunch  crowd. 

No  time  is  sold  to  advertisers  on  this 
hour,  and  references  to  specific  advertise¬ 
ments  are  gratuitous  and  based  exclus¬ 
ively  on  the  news  value  of  the  advertise¬ 
ment.  However,  the  salesmen  in  the 
various  territories  are  advised  on  the 
morning  of  broadcast  as  to  which  of 
their  advertisers  will  receive  mention. 
These  persons  have  an  opportunity  to 
listen  in  as  a  good-will  factor,  but  we 
are  careful  not  to  quote  the  same  firm 
frequently,  and  systematically  ignore 
those  who  obviously  try  to  get  on  the 
broadcast  by  some  fantastic  turn  in  their 
advertising.  We  believe  the  program  is 
most  valuable  when  it  is  least  com¬ 
mercialized. 

Once  a  month  from  10  to  11  in  the 
evening,  an  overflow  program  is  staged, 
dedicated  to  the  many  auditors  who  are 
disappointed  in  their  requests  on  the 
morning  hour.  This  program  is  strictly 
an  entertainment  hour,  containing  no  ad¬ 
vertising,  beyond  frequent  references  to 
the  morning  program.  Our  purpose  is 
to  reach  a  new  audience  at  night  and 
attract  additional  listeners  to  our  day¬ 
light  advertising. 

In  closing  bear  in  mind  that  Radio 
Station  KLX  is  the  property  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune  and  that  naturally  the 
staff  of  the  station  co-operate  in  every 
way  toward  the  success  of  a  newspaper 
feature. 


STARTS  CHRISTMAS  FESTIVITIES 

The  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Panta- 
grat>h,  in  conjunction  with  the  local  As¬ 
sociation  of  Commerce,  is  sponsoring  a 
Christmas  pageant  Dec.  4  to  inaugurate 
the  holiday  season.  A  parade  comprising 
five  bands,  non-commercial  floats,  drum 
corps,  100  grote.sque  figures,  headed  by 
Santa  Claus,  reindeer  and  others  will 
march.  In  addition  the  Pantagraph  is 
organizing  a  group  of  100  Christmas 
carollcrs  who  will  sing  on  Christmas  eve 
and  lead  the  annual  carol  singing  in  the 
courthouse  square. 


COAST  A.  P,  CHANGES 

Transfer  of  William  A.  Sanders,  city 
editor  of  the  Seattle  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  to  the  division  headquarters 
at  San  I'rancisco,  resulted  in  several 
changes  in  Pacific  Northwest  bureaus. 
H.  C.  Hunter,  state  mail  editor  at 
Olympia,  was  transferred  to  Seattle  to 
succeed  Sanders.  Ben  H.  Conner,  state 
editor  of  the  Seattle  Times,  entered  the 
A.  P.  service  at  Olympia  as  state  mail 
editor.  Mrs.  Conner  becomes  the 
Olympia  correspondent  of  the  Times. 


this  advertiser 
was  selling  to  women 


naturally  he  included 
Tll£  CHKISTIAX  SClEAXE  MOI¥ITOR 
in  his  s<*hedule 


W)|h;^HEN  M.  J.  WHITT  ALL  ASSOCI- 
ATES,  Lt(L,  planned  their  adver¬ 
tising  program  for  fall,  1929,  they  chose 
those  publications  whose  readers  would 
appreciate  the  charm  of  beautiful  floor 
fabrics,  and  would  buy  them. 

Naturally,  women’s  magazines  predomi¬ 
nated.  Naturally,  The  Christian  Science 
Monitor  was  included.  The  Monitor  is  a 
newspaper  with  the  attention  value  of  a 
magazine,  and  with  a  reader  interest  and 
response  among  women  which  has  amazed 
and  gratified  hundreds  of  national  adver¬ 
tisers. 

There  is  a  Monitor  advertising  office 
near  you  with  a  story  about  reader  re¬ 
sponse  you  will  profit  by  knowing.  Our 
representatives  will  he  glad  to  tell  you 
why  Whittall  and  half  a  hundred  other 
national  advertisers  include  only  one 
newspaper  in  their  magazine  schedule — 
the  Monitor. 

The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

A  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  HOME 
Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  ScKiety,  Boston,  Mass. 

BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES 
New  York — Detroil — Chicago — St.  Louis- — Kansas  City — San  Francbco 
Los  Angeles — Seattle — London — Paris — Berlin — Florence 
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PACKET  NAMED  FOR  REPORTER  MAKES  MAIDEN  TRIP 


BLUNDERING  POUO  i!  ci 
GRILL  GIRL  REPORTER  " 


Telephone  Conversation  to  HutbaoJ 
Bring*  Visit  of  Detectives  Who 
Seek  to  Obtain  Murder 
Confession 


HE  “Joe  Curtis,”  a  river  packet 
named  in  honor  of  Joe  Curtis,  veteran 
river  reporter  of  the  Memphis  Hrening 
Appeal,  made  its  maiden  trip  recently 
down  tile  Mississippi  from  Memphis  to 
Osceola.  Ark.,  with  the  honored  reporter 


at  the  helm.  Joe  Curtis  is  known  to 
practically  every  steamboat  captain  on 
the  river,  having  covered  the  waterfront 
for  several  dailies  since  he  was  20  years 
old.  Prior  to  this  time,  he  was  a  steam¬ 
boat  pilot  himself,  and  knows  every  bend 


EDITOR  CHOSEN  AS 
“BEST  RETRACTOR” 


Z.  S.  Rice  of  Sparta  (Wis.)  Demo¬ 
crat  Displays  Grace  and  Charm 
in  Apology  for  “Truthful 
James” 


By  John  R.  W'qli' 

Some  day  some  wise  man  or  woman 
will  write  a  book  on  “The  Gentle  Art 
of  Making  Retractions.”  And  it  will  be 
purchased  by  every  editor  in  the  land. 

The  author  necessarily  will  be  a  diplo¬ 
mat  and  possessed  of  a  large  reservoir 
of  humor,  a  politician  in  the  highest 
sense  of  the  term,  and  one  who  has  a 
winning  line  of  “sales  talk.” 

I  nominate  for  the  job  Z.  S.  Rice, 
lawyer  and  part  owner  of  the  Sparta 
(Wis.)  Monroe  County  Demoerat.  Ed¬ 
itor  W.  C.  B.  Showers,  of  the  Democrat, 
revealed  this  week  that  Mr.  Rice  is  the 
“Truthful  James”  whose  comments  have 
appeared  in  the  Democrat  for  .^)  years. 
Mr.  Rice  has  been  writing  under  the 
“Truthful  James”  pseudonym  since  Iwy- 
hood  and  when  his  fictitious  character, 
who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  an  old 
bachelor  printer,  offended  a  local 
women’s  organization,  recently.  Rice 
himself  scolded  him  in  this  fashion: 

“It  has  come  to  our  attention  that 
Truthful  James  has  offended  some  mem- 
t)ers  of  an  organization  of  good  women  in 
•Sparta  by  some  thoughtless  reference  to 
them. 

“We  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  old 
Truthful.  We  have  talked  to  and 
scolded  him  but  it  docs  no  good.  He 
has  been  around  here  so  long  that  he 
seems  to  think  he  is  a  fixture  and  we 
don’t  know  what  he’d  do  if  we  turned 
him  off. 

“He  seems  to  think  he  can  poke  fun 


An  Opportunity  Open  for 
Trade  Paper  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  Increase  His 


Advertising  Revenue 

One  of  America’s  foremost  special  advertising  organi¬ 
zations  with  a  background  of  twenty-five  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  selling  advertising  space  is  ready  to  place  its  sales 
staff,  located  in  the  Metropolitan  cities,  behind  a  good 
trade  paper  that  needs  more  revenue. 

Will  consider  a  publication  in  a  field  only  where  the 
possibilities  are  big  enough  for  intensive  sales  effort. 
The  publication  need  not  be  large  but  it  must  be  well 
organized  with  a  constructive  editorial  policy  acceptable 
to  its  readers.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  take  over 
the  entire  advertising  on  a  commission  basis. 


All  communications  strictly  confidential. 

Address  Box  D-841,  c  o  Editor  &  Publisher 


in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
Many  river  men,  government  officials 
and  Memphis  newspaper  men  were  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  christening  of  the  ship.  The 
Evening  .appeal  on  that  day  carried  a 
layout  of  pictures  and  a  long  story. 


at  anybody  and  anything  regardless  of 
financial,  business  or  social  standing.  He 
tells  stories,  witliout  any  foundation  in 
fact,  about  some  of  our  most  prominent 
and  influential  citizens,  many  of  them 
our  best  customers. 

“He  makes  cracks  about  us,  aljout  the 
Ixiys  in  the  mechanical  department  and 
Jim  Spradling,  whose  Herald  is  our  com- 
l)etitor,  and  about  the  most  highly  re- 
si)ected  clubs  and  most  venerated  insti¬ 
tutions  in  town.  He  has  been  doing  this 
for  some  thirty-odd  years. 

“And  these  subjects  of  his  .stories  and 
objects  of  his  cracks  have  just  paid  no 
attention  to  him,  the  same  as  we  do  here 
in  the  shop;  or  else  have  been  generous 
enough  to  smile  with  him  even  though  it 
is  at  their  expense  and  indulge  the  old 
man  on  account  of  his  age. 

“W'e  noticed  a  year  or  two  ago  that 
Cal  Coolidge  when  the  head  of  this  na¬ 
tion  adopted  the  course  of  our  Sparta 
men  and  institutions  of  prominence  and 
laughed  at  and  enjoyed  the  cracks  at  his 
expense  that  were  made  by  more  humble 
citizens. 

“So  we  beg  the  indulgence  of  these 
good  ladies  for  old  Truthful,  for  after 
all  he  is  only  a  joke,  you  know.  And  if 
we  turned  him  off.  he’d  probably  be  on 
the  county,  for  he  is  too  old  to  work  at 
some  useful  occupation.” 


JOIN  COAST  ASSOCIATION 

The  Boise  (Idaho)  Capital  Xews,  H. 
A.  Lawson,  business  manager;  the  Ttvin 
I'alls  (Idaho)  Times,  Lee  Drake,  pub¬ 
lisher;  the  Bremerton  (Wash.)  Xeu's- 
Searehlight,  W.  P.  Jessup,  publisher, 
and  tlie  Cliilliwaek  (British  Columbia) 
Progress,  C.  A.  Harl)er,  publisher,  have 
joined  the  Pacific  N'orthwest  Newspaper 
Association. 


NEW  CANADIAN  WEEKLY 

\  new  Canadian  weekly.  Le  Journal. 
a  French  newspaper  published  in  Qucliec, 
is  scheduled  to  make  its  appearance  in 
December,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  this  week.  I^uis  Francoeur,  form¬ 
erly  of  La  Patrie,  Montreal,  will  be  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief,  and  J.  N.  Thivierge,  for  the 
past  22  years  with  Le  Soleil,  Quel^ec, 
will  lie  general  manager. 


Mildred  Gilman,  New  York  Evening 
Journal  reporter,  became  sleepy  durii^ 
the  week  she  had  watched  the  process 
of  the  law  try  to  extract  a  confession 
from  Gladys  Parks,  alleged  murderess 
in  Camden,  N.  J.  During  those  seven 
days  she  had  slept  very  little,  and  when 
a  lull  canve,  she  rushed  to  her  hotel  to 
make  up  for  lost  time.  Just  Isefore  she 
droi>ped  off  however,  she  telephoned  her 
husband  in  New  York,  told  him  in 
weary  disgusted  terms  that  the  murder 
was  still  unsolved,  that  (jladys  would 
not  confess,  and  that  she  wished  she 
could  go  home  because  her  nerves  were 
frazzled.  Then  she  went  to  sleep. 

But  not  for  long.  Insistent  knocks  on 
the  d(M)r  woke  her  up  again.  She 
thought  it  was  a  telegram  from  the  cih 
editor,  wanting  to  know  how  to  spell 
a  name,  but  it  turned  lo.ut  to  be  two 
burly  detectives. 

“Where’s  the  body?”  they  asked,  and 
began  to  search  the  room. 

Miss  Gilman  quite  naturally  remon¬ 
strated. 

“Never  mind,”  they  said.  “We  got  a 
record  from  the  New  York  ’phone  op¬ 
erator  of  what  you  telephoned.” 

Miss  (iilman  shivered;  the  detectivK 
had  failed  to.  close  the  windows. 

“She’s  breaking,”  one  of  the  detectivK 
said.  “Let’s  grill  her  some  more." 

By  daylight  she  finally  convinced  them 
that  she  had  no  body  to  conceal,  and 
that  she  was  a  reporter.  They  called 
New  ^'ork  and  confirmed  her  stat^ 
ments.  Finally  they  left. 

.\nd  by  then  it  was  time  for  Miss 
(iilinan  to  get  down  to  headquarters  to 
find  out  if  the  alleged  murderess  had 
broken  down  under  the  detectives’  grill¬ 
ing. 


HAWK  NAMED  CHAIRMAN 

Wilbur  C.  Hawk,  general  manager  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Neii'S-Globe,  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Texas  Daily  Press  league 
at  a  recent  meeting  in  Dallas.  In  addi¬ 
tion  the  following  were  elected  directors ; 
Bernard  Hanks,  .\bilene ;  Hal  \\  insbor- 
ough,  Marshall ;  D.  M.  Warren,  Pampa ; 
Walter  Murray,  Ranger;  George  Wilcox, 
Sherman,  and  S.  W.  PajK-rt,  Dallas, 
manager. 


The  Motor 


That  Costs 


No  More  to 


Buy  but  Less 
to  Operate 


In  speaking  of  efficiency  and  dependability  you  have 
only  to  mention  the  CUSHMAN  OFFSET  MOTOR. 


Mr.  Elmer  C.  Pratt,  Mechanical  Superintendent  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  says: 


"We  gave  your  motor  a  good  test  by  working  it  night  and 
day  (24  hours  a  day),  without  a  stop  for  ten  days,  a  total 
of  240  hours,  without  a  bit  of  trouble.  The  motor  at  the 
end  of  the  run  was  cool  and  ready  for  ten  more  days.” 
All  equipment  furnished  direct  by 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 
Concord,  N.  H. 
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SILURlAN^S  RECALL  OLD  “AMEN  CORNER” 
PAYS  AT  ANNUAL  BANQUET  IN  N.  Y. 

George  Gordon  Battle  Guest  of  Honor  at  Biltmore  Dinner 
Given  by  Veteran  New  York  Newspaper  Men — 
Dailies  of  Thirty  Years  Ago  Criticized 


By  JOHN 

rpnF  Silurians  made  wlioopee,  sure 
1  enough,  at  their  annual  fall  dinner 
and  get-together,  held  at  the  Hotel  Bilt¬ 
more.  New  York,  Nov.  20.  l-or  years 
this  function  has  been  held  at  the  Hotel 
Brevoort,  in  (ireenwich  V  illage,  but  this 
year  the  affair  was  moved  uptown. 

The  organization  is  composed  of 
newspaper  men— editors,  copy  readers, 
reporters  and  illustrators  who  have 
served  in  New  York  City  newspapers 
for  not  less  than  30  years.  All  these 
grades  were  represented  at  Tuesday's 
lunction.  There  was  not  one  of  them 
but  had  aided  in  making  newspaper  his¬ 
tory  in  the  greate.st  city  of  the  world. 

It  was  the  first  fall  dinner  held  under 
the  presidency  of  Robert  E.  Livingston, 
for  many  years  one  of  the  star  men  of 
the  New  York  Herald  during  the  regime 
of  James  Gordon  Bennett.  .Aided  by 
David  G.  liaillie,  secretary,  formerly  oi 
the  New  York  World,  and  by  Frederick 
\V.  Shipman,  treasurer,  still  on  the  staff 
of  that  paiier,  and  an  able  executive 
committee,  “Bob”  Livingston,  who  since 
leaving  the  old  Herald  has  become  one 
of  the  high  executives  of  the  Consoli¬ 
dated  Gas  Company,  “did  himself 
I-  proud”. 

I  Through  his  inspiration  the  dinners  of 
the  famous  ".Amen  Corner,”  of  years 
ago,  which  made  its  headtpiarters  in  the 
lobby  of  the  old  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 

'  where  the  political  writers  of  those  days 
assembled  to  get  the  news  from  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Platt  and  other 
inJiticians  whose  fame  was  known 
throughout  the  country,  were  recalled  by 
a  large  painting  in  the  banquet  room 
which  showed  two  comic  figures,  one 
grotesquely  clothed  in  black,  who  grasped 
the  hand  oi  a  typical  country  farmer. 
It  bore  the  title,  "Cronies,”  below  which 
was  the  litie.  “.‘silurian,  Meet  Old  Friend 
Amen  Knrner". 

.As  a  further  reminder  of  the  Amen 
Corner,  among  the  diners  was  Harold 
McD.  Anderson,  now  of  the  Sun,  but 
who  represented  the  old  Morning  Sun 
in  days  agone,  and  who  gained  fame  as 
the  writer  of  the  editorial  captioned 
“.Alone,”  which  ran  in  the  Sun  a  few 
years  ago  uptm  the  occasion  of  Charles 
.A.  Lindbergh's  initial  flight  from  New 
York  to  Paris. 

The  guest  of  the  evening  was  George 
i  Gordon  Battle.  Some  30  years  ago  he 
was  an  assistant  district  attorney.  No 
man  who  has  ever  held  that  office  in 
.\'ew  York  City  was  a  better  friend  to 
the  newspaper  men  of  those  days  than 
he,  who  has  since  become  one  of  the 
i  foremost  criminal  lawyers  of  New  York. 

One  incident  which  particularly  inter- 
t  ested  the  diners  was  the  showing  by  Mr. 
Livingston  of  photostatic  copies  of  the 
first  pages  of  the  New  York  Herald,  the 
(morning),  the  New  York  World, 
me  Afti'  j'erk  'iribunc  and  the  Netv 
Times  of  Nov.  26,  1899,  in  which 
the  difference  in  the  way  the  news  was 
up  in  the  newspapers  of  that  time 
the  same  newspapers  of  today  was 
pointed  out.  in  a  humorous  way.  Opin¬ 
ions  differed,  of  course,  as  to  whether 
i*ws  was  handled  in  a  better  way  then 
I  or  at  present,  but  it  was  the  unanimous 
:  opinion  that  in  any  case  the  New  York 
newspapers  arc  the  best  in  the  world. 

•'I^y  Silurians  were  unable  to  be  pres¬ 
et.  for  one  reason  or  another,  but  edi- 
torial  newspaperdom  was  well  repre- 
^ted.  Many,  no  longer  in  active  news- 
uork.  were  among  the  diners,  while 
^rs  who  are  still  busily  engageq  m 
making  were  there,  among 
^  Keats  Speed,  managing  editor  of 
completed  30  years  connec- 
^  with  New  York  dailies  only  a  few 
Js  ngo,  and  hence  is  the  “babv”  of  the 
froup. 

Pi'csent  included:  William  A. 

Robert  H.  Lyman,  John  Alden, 
•■g*  F.  Lyon,  W.  Axel  Warn,  Earnest 


K.  Coulter,  Hartley  Davis,  Hamilton 
I’eltz,  Louis  Seibold,  Alontague  Worth- 
ley,  WTlliam  A.  Willis,  Willis  J.  .Abbot, 
George  B.  Luks,  Keats  Speed,  Edward 
Eales  Coward,  Harry  Grant  Dart,  Maur¬ 
ice  Campbell,  Charles  W.  Sutherland. 

E.  F.  Casey,  Frederick  W.  Shipman, 
William  Leary,  Frank  J.  Lyons,  John  L. 
Heaton,  Chauncey  S.  S.  Miller,  Larken 
(i.  Mead,  Francis  A.  Steiner,  Henry  J. 
Case,  Van  Ness  Harwood,  George  Henry 
Payne,  R.  L.  Farnham,  .Alan  H.  Sterne, 
John  E.  Eastmond,  Duncan  Curry,  Robert 
E.  Livingston. 

James  W.  Wells,  Charles  J.  Rosebault, 
John  W.  Harding,  Walter  Sammis,  Perry 
Walton,  Robert  J.  Patterson,  Frank  1.. 
Blanchard,  PYlward  Roth,  Leon  A. 
Shafer,  Frank  W.  Crane.  F.  M.  Follett, 
James  Fir  Dever,  George  Willard  Boute, 
David  G.  Baillie. 

William  C.  Hirsch,  F'rancis  Arnold 
Collins,  Thomas  Namack,  Vincent 
Treanor,  Albert  Strassman,  Richard 
M.  McCann,  Robert  E.  McIntyre,  C.  A. 
I^chaussee,  Joseph  Cogan,  M.  B.  Claus- 
sen,  John  C.  Klein,  Charles  W.  Lefler, 
Willard  Price,  B.  S.  Orcutt,  William 
Clarke,  Louis  .A.  Springer. 

Charles  E.  Still,  F'rank  C.  Cooper,  Rob¬ 
ert  E.  Wilkes,  C.  R.  Macauley,  Thomas 
McVeigh,  C.  J.  .Allen,  Karl  Decker, 
(iavin  1).  High.  J.  L.  Given,  C.  C.  Mc- 
■Auley,  Irving  Thomas,  C.  C.  Kahles, 
William  Steel  Gray  and  L.  A.  Springer. 

A.N.P.A.  THREATENS  PROTEST 
MEETING 

(Continued  from  page  5) 

&  Puiii.isntJt’s  Alontreal  correspondent 
wired  Wednesday. 

The  dispatch  follows : 

I'urther  parleys  were  held  by  the 
newsprint  interests,  with  International 
Paper  Company  represented  by  N.  C. 
Head,  of  New  York,  assistant  to  A.  R. 
Graustein,  president. 

It  is  learned  that  the  situation  resolves 
itself  into  a  straight  fight  between  In¬ 
ternational  and  the  Canadian  companies, 
the  hub  being  International's  five-year 
contract  with  Hearst  for  some  450,000 
tons  of  newsprint  a  year  at  an  agreed 
price  of  $55. 

This  price,  set  following  the  recent 
overproduction  crisis,  is  imposed  on  all 
concerns  producing  newsprint  in  Quebec, 
by  agreement,  until  Dec.  31,  1929.  It 
remains  effective,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  business,  as  long  as  it  is  maintained 
by  International,  which  still  has  some 
four  years  to  run  on  the  Hearst  agree¬ 
ment. 

Canadian  concerns  are  united  in  the 
opinion  that  S55  is  not  a  price  to  guar- 


$10,000,000  Industrial 
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antee  either  the  present  welfare  or 
future  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
industry,  and  it  is  indicated  that  Quebec's 
industry  lost  $15,0(X),0(X)  last  year,  on  a 
basis  of  a  cut  of  $5  a  ton  in  price,  on  a 
yield  of  3,000,000  tons  of  newsprint. 

Talk  in  New  Y^ork  this  week  drifted 
to  the  possibilities  of  other  sources  of 
newsprint  supply  outside  the  provinces 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  Editor  & 
Publisher  was  reliably  informed  that 
some  publishers  are  considering  the 
practicability  of  purchasing  their  news¬ 
print  from  companies  outside  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Newsprint  Institute  of 
Canada.  It  was  pointed  out  in  this  con¬ 
nection  that  new  mills  are  increasing 
outside  the  Ontario  and  Quebec  territory' 
with  the  New  Mersey  River  mill  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  operation  of  two  machines 
in  New  Brunswick,  Dec.  14,  and  a  new 
mill  announced  for  Bucksport,  Me.,  by 
the  Maine  Seaboard  Paper  Company. 

Plans  for  the  latter  mill  were  an¬ 
nounced  this  week.  Ground  is  already 
tx-ing  broken  at  Bucksport  and  the  initial 
investment  will  be  approximately  $10,- 
OOO.fXK).  The  mill  will  be  located  at 
tidewater  at  the  head  of  Penobscot  Bay 
and  the  company  will  operate  its  own 
ships  to  carry  paper  to  Atlantic  Coast 
ports.  Provisions  arc  also  being  made 
for  rail  shipment. 

The  mill  will  be  independent  of  out¬ 
side  sources  for  raw  materials,  an  area 
of  400,(XX)  acres  within  the  state  of 
Maine  having  already  been  acquired  for 
cutting.  The  mill  will  he  powered  by 
a  100,000  h.p.  plant  at  Bingham  owned 
by  contingent  interests.  The  Insull 
interests  are  mentioned  as  supporting 
this  development.  The  output  will  be 
handled  entirely  by  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  Walter  S.  Wyman,  president 
of  the  Central  Maine  Power  Company 
and  the  Kennebec  Newsprint  Mill  now 
operating  at  Augusta,  Ale.,  is  president 
of  the  new  company,  and  Harold  S. 
Smith,  president  of  the  Wright  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  is  on  the  board  of  directors. 

A  person  intimately  concerned  with 
the  price  developments,  discussing  the 
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situation  with  Editor  &  Publisher  this 
week,  said : 

“Apparently  the  Premiers  are  trying 
to  keep  all  the  Canadian  mills  operating 
at  a  profit  even  at  the  risk  of  forcing  a 
grossly  uneconomical  condition  on  the 
newspaper  publishers.  Some  mills,  oper¬ 
ating  at  less  than  capacity,  make  money 
at  a  certain  price. 

"Others  must  have  a  higher  price 
before  they  can  realize  a  profit.  It 
seems  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  premiers 
to  insure  the  high-price  mills  a  profit 
together  with  those  able  to  operate  a  low 
cost  per  ton. 

“They  are  able  to  force  the  price  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  paper  com¬ 
panies  cut  a  large  part  of  their  timber 
on  crown  lands.  It  is  much  the  same 
as  though  the  President  of  the  United 
States  were  to  direct  the  steel  industry 
as  to  its  production  and  price  because 
the  industry  makes  use  of  the  country’s 
natural  resources.” 
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UR  OVN  VORl-D 

or  LETTbRS  . 


HEX  one  considers  the  immense 
”  space  that  the  average  American 
newspaper  gives  to  crime  in  its  various 
forms  and  the  day  and  night  activity  of 
newspaper  men  in  reporting  every  detail 
of  criminality  in  ever>'  city  and  town,  it  is 
evident  that  here  is  a  subject  which  re¬ 
quires  very  spt^ial  scientific  study.  Any 
reporter  who  is  concerned  with  local  so¬ 
cial  welfare  and  every  editor  would  be 
benefited  by  reading  a  work  called 
Criminal  Kesponsibility,  just  published 
by  Physicians  and  Surgeons  Book  Com¬ 
pany,  under  the  authorship  of  Charles 
Mercier,  eminent  lecturer  and  writer  on 
subjects  in  the  province  of  mental 
disease,  ^fe  is  former  president  of  the 
Miedico- Psychological  Association  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  book  is  the  writing  of  a  skilled 
scientific  man  who  is  determined  to  bring 
to  his  reader  a  thorough  interpretation  of 
one  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  of 
modern  life.  Prof.  Mercier’s  knowledge 
of  the  subject  is  profund,  his  language 
simple.  The  book,  by  the  way,  has  been 
awarded  the  Swimey  Prize,  given  jointly 
by  the  Society  of  Arts  and  the  Royal 
Q)llege  of  Physicians  for  the  best  work 
on  medical  jurisprudence. 

Among  the  subjects  which  Prof. 
Mercier  discusses  are  the  following: 
Absence  of  motive,  delusion,  habitual 
acts,  assassination,  paranoia  and  sensa¬ 
tion.  He  is  not  concerned  so  much  with 
the  classification  of  criminal  acts  as  he  is 
with  the  state  of  miad  which  has  ac¬ 
companied  them.  From  this  point  of 
view  he  defines  criminal  responsibility 
according  to  a  new  and  interesting 
formula.  Shall  society  hold  as  crimi¬ 
nally  responsible  persons  who  commit 
unlawful  acts  through  lack  of  mental 
balance?  Prof.  Mercier  brings  to  this 
question  a  wealth  of  testimony.  His 
book  will  be  widely  read  among  lawyers, 
physicians  and  publicists  and  doubtless 
will  be  regarded  as  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  current  study  of  post-war 
crime  and  punishment. — M.  E.  P. 

*  *  * 

'^HE  caustic  wit  of  “Tad,”  the  famous 

cartoonist  who  died  six  mouths  ago, 
can  be  directly  traced  to  the  physical 
injury  suffered  in  his  youth  which  de¬ 
prived  him  of  three  fingers  of  his  draw¬ 
ing  hand,  Henry  Morton  Robinson  says 
in  his  article  “Tad  For  Short”  in  the 
current  issue  of  Tlte  Century.  “.Actu¬ 
ally,"  the  writer  says,  “the  deformity 
was  scarcely  noticeable,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  as  he  grew  older  it  warped 
his  social  concept  and  powerfully  affected 
his  whole  psychic  life.  It  put  him  on 
the  defensive;  it  made  him  bitter,  caus¬ 
tic.  domineering.  ...” 

The  writer,  who  evidently  draws  his 
observations  from  authoritative  sources, 
traces  Dorgan’s  love  of  the  prize  ring 
and  tells  many  interesting  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  his  career.  Credit  is  given  to 
the  artist  for  popularizing  “bonehead,” 
“fiat-tire.”  “finale-hopper,”  “cake-eater,” 
“knmge-lizard,”  “drug-store  cowboy,” 
“applesauce,”  and  many  other  slang  ex¬ 
pressions  that  are  now  a  part  of  the 
national  language. 

The  Century,  incidentally,  appears  for 
the  first  time  as  a  quarterly.  Henry 
Hazlitt,  literary  editor  of  the  New  V'ork 
Sun,  is  noted  as  the  regular  contributor 
of  tl»e  “Quarterly  Comment”  pages. — J. 
W.  P. 

*  *  ♦ 

A  NEW  analysis  of  what  makes  a  news 
story  is  one  of  numerous  interesting 
features  of  “News  Reporting,”  by  Carl 
N.  Warren,  published  this  week  by 
Harper  &  Bros.  Mr.  Warren,  a  reporter 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  a  lecturer 
on  newspaper  writing  for  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University,  lists  ten  elements,  one  or  all 
of  which  make  a  story  news:  (1)  imme¬ 
diacy,  (2)  proximity,  (3)  consequence, 
(4)  promiuence,  (5)  drama,  (6)  oddity, 
(7)  conflict,  (8)  sex,  (9)  emotions,  (10) 
progress. 


To  the  practiced  newspaper  men  these 
terms  need  no  explanation,  but  as  this 
book  is  designed  principally  as  a  school 
text  for  the  beginner,  Mr.  Warren  has 
illustrated  each  element  with  concrete  ex¬ 
amples  taken  from  recent  news  develop¬ 
ments. 

The  work  of  the  reporter  on  local 
news  is  the  sole  theme  of  the  book, 
which  according  to  its  introduction  by 
H.  F.  Harrington,  director  of  the  Medill 
School,  follows  a  week-by-week  sched¬ 
ule  of  instruction  and  writing  assign¬ 
ments  extending  over  an  entire  college 
year.  All  types  of  local  news  are  dis¬ 
cussed.  Poor  methods  of  writing  various 
types  of  news  are  contrasted  in  parallel 
columns  with  better  technique,  but  dog¬ 
matic  statements  are  conspicuously  absent. 
The  chapters  on  lead-writing  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  facts  in  order  of  impor¬ 
tance  are  clear,  and  are  illustrated  with 
“breakdowns”  of  .several  typical  stories. 

In  the  chapter  devoted  to  “Policy  in 
the  News,”  Mr.  Warren  points  out  to 
the  student  that  while  editorializing  is 
forbidden  in  the  news  columns,  the 
views  of  the  paper’s  ownership  or  man¬ 
agement  set  up  definite,  if  invisible,  lanes 
for  the  progress  of  the  day’s  chronicle. 
He  discusses  the  subject  dispassionately, 
without  intrusion  of  his  own  views.  Re¬ 
porters  are  seldom,  if  ever,  asked  to  for¬ 
feit  their  self-respect,  he  states,  and 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  follow  instruc¬ 
tions  as  to  the  manner  of  writing  news, 
have  the  alternative  of  looking  for  an¬ 
other  job. 

The  temptation  to  use  statistics  in  a 
block  or  throw  them  away  entirely  is 
one  to  be  avoided,  Mr.  Warren  counsels. 
Cross  cut  and  tabulate  figures  at  every 
opportunity.  Humanize  abstract  facts. 
Reduce  long  tables  to  short  ones,  and 
official  summaries  to  meaty  paragraphs 
of  interpretation.  In  handling  news  in¬ 
volving  a  publicity  or  advertising  angle, 
Mr.  Warren  advises  the  reporter  to  use, 
not  to  be  used  by,  the  publicity  man. 
His  five  rules  for  this  class  of  news  are: 

“(1)  Write  what  is  news,  regardless 
of  its  source  or  advertising  value;  (2) 
Do  not  extend  special  favors  in  print  to 
any  firm  unless  the  story  has  reader  in¬ 
terest;  (3)  In  case  of  doubt  as  to  source 
and  accuracy  of  the  story,  check  all 
statements  carefully;  (4)  Rewrite  the 
publicity  copy  in  your  own  words  so  that 
all  the  papers  will  not  have  the  same 
version;  (5)  Consider  the  reader  first  in 
writing  the  lead.” 

The  appendices  include  a  glossary  of 
shop  terms,  a  workably  brief  style  sheet 
used  in  the  Medill  School,  and  a  set  of 
questions  for  use  in  classwork  based  on 
the  book.  The  263  pages  give  the  stu¬ 
dent  a  practical  key  to  many  perplexing 
situations  and  can  be  of  more  than  a 
little  help  in  the  “minor  tactics”  of  the 
profession  to  the  veteran  who  strews  the 
floor  with  discarded  leads  before  he 
strikes  one  that  marches. — A.  T.  R. 


Charles  Austin  Bates,  president  of 
Charles  Austin  Bates,  Inc.;  J.  H.  Brag- 
don,  editor  of  Textile  World;  Earnest 
Elmo  Calkins,  president  of  Calkins  & 
Holden ;  Roy  S.  Durstine,  vice-president 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
Inc.;  W.  Frank  McClure,  vice-president 
of  Albert  Frank  &  Co.;  P.  F.  O’Keefe, 
president  of  P.  F.  O’Keefe  Advertising 
Agency;  Earle  Pearson,  secretary  of  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America; 
Frank  Presbrey,  president  of  Frank 
Presbrey  Company;  C.  C.  Younggreen, 
president  of  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  America,  and  .Albert  E.  Haase,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers.  The  last-named  is 
also  a  member  of  the  board  of  judges. 

The  Business  Libraries  headquartens  is 
at  461  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
— R.  S.  M. 


HITS  THEORY  OF  GIVING 
PUBLIC  WHAT  IT  WATfTS 


Oil  City  (Pa.)  Derrick  Says  It  I( 
"Stock  Cry  of  the  Panderer” 
—  Scores  Sensational 
Journalism 


COOPERA’HNG  WITH  REPORTERS 

A  bulletin  recently  sent  out  by  the 
Western  Air  Express  to  all  its  agents 
stressed  the  importance  of  giving  all 
facts  available  to  newspaper  men  in  any 
accidents  or  events  of  major  importance. 
“Endeavor  to  give  newspaper  men  all  the 
information  they  seek.”  the  bulletin  said. 
“Request  all  pilots  and  field  managers  to 
cooperate  with  you  to  see  that  this  is 
done.  .Accurate  news  will  never  do  half 
as  much  damage  as  wild  rumors.  Work 
overtime,  if  necessary;  lose  sleep,  if 
necessary — ^but  see  that  the  newspaper 
boys  get  all  the  facts.  Rumors  don’t 


go ! 


CANADIAN  GROUP  ELECTS 

J.  A.  Johnston,  publisher  of  the  Mild- 
fay  (Ont.)  Gazette,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Bruce  Publishers  Association 
of  Ontario  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Paisley  recently.  J.  C.  McDonald,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Chesley  Enterprise, 
was  named  vice-president  and  H.  E. 
Pense,  publisher  of  the  Walkerton  Tele¬ 
scope,  secretary-treasurer.  George  K. 
Brown  retired  as  president  because  of 
his  sale  of  the  Teesxvatcr  News..  He  is 
now  publishing  the  Tavistock  (Ont.) 
Gazette. 


“Giving  the  public  what  it  wants  (in 
the  way  of  news)  is  the  stock  cry  oi 
the  panderer,  whether  he  be  tke  pur. 
veyor  of  vicious  literature,  art  or  enter¬ 
tainment,”  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Oi/ 
City  (Pa.)  Derrick,  stated.  Taking  ez- 
ception  to  the  statement  of  a  “well 
known  sensational  newspaper”  that  "these 
are  days  when  you  give  the  public  what 
it  wants,’’  the  editorial  said: 

“Giving  tlie  public  what  it  wants,  as 
these  humbugs  see  it,  is  giving  the  indi¬ 
vidual  license  to  destroy  himself  in  bod)-, 
mind  and  soul. 

“To  this  extreme  form  of  daily  jour¬ 
nalism  may  we  attribute  most  of  the 
extremes  which  have  marked  the  post 
war  period — extremes  in  dress,  in  drink 
ing.  in  smoking,  in  sport,  in  speed,  in 
sex  literature,  in  gambling  and  in  vice. 

“To  give  the  public  what  it  wants  is 
like  giving  children  what  they  cry  for. 
Owing  to  the  popular  distraction  caused 
bv  this  form  of  daily  journalism,  the  in¬ 
telligence  quotient  of  the  public  is  not 
more  than  that  of  fifteen  years. 

“To  give  the  public  what  it  wants  is 
to  give  it  the  right  to  worship  the  golden 
calf  of  pleasure  and  profligacy. 

“.To  give  the  public  what  it  wants  is 
to  deny  the  virtue  of  all  basic  laws, 
which  is  contained  in  the  divine  injunc¬ 
tion.  ‘Thou  shall  not.’  | 

“The  rise  of  civilization  has  been  | 
marked  by  gradually  curbing  the  human 
tendency  to  disobey  law,  by  the  institu¬ 
tion  of  government  and  by  restraint  oi 
passions  and  appetites. 

“This  thing  of  giving  the  public  what 
it  wants  is  a  craven  cry.  It  has  made 
.America  the  most  criminal  nation  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  As  a  journalistic  doc 
trine  it  is  as  false  as  hell.” 


44  A  HISTORY  of  Financial  Specula- 
tion,”  by  R.  H.  Mottram,  British 
banker,  is  the  first  book  cho.sen  by  the 
board  of  judges  of  Business  Libraries, 
Inc.,  an  organization  designed  to  select 
one  book  a  month  for  its  members  from 
the  field  of  business  literature. 

.An  alternative  list  of  ten  books  is 
recommended,  and  subscribers  have  the 
privilege  of  selecting  any  of  these  books 
instead.  On  this  list  are  at  least  two 
of  special  interest  to  advertising  men — 
“The  Manufacturer  and  His  Outlets,” 
by  Chester  E.  Haring,  and  “The  History 
and  Development  of  Advertising,”  by 
Frank  Presbrey.  The  latter  has  been 
published  for  some  time. 

The  Advisory  Council  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  includes  experts  on  accounting,  ad¬ 
vertising,  banking  and  finance,  industrial 
management  and  production,  insurance, 
investment,  law,  marketing,  merchandis¬ 
ing,  and  foreign  trade,  salesmanship, 
transportation,  and  general  business. 

The  advertising  group  includes : 


Efficiency  in  the  Pressroom 
Demands  Good  Rolls  of  Paper! 


Common  practice  leads  us  to  judge  paper 
only  by  its  quality  as  far  as  weight,  finish 
and  tensile  strength  are  concerned.  But,  a 
definite  quality  equally  as  important  is  the 
character  of  the  rolls  on  which  any  grade  of 
paper  is  furnished  to  the  ultimate  user. 
Rolls  of  newsprint  and  book  paper  accu¬ 
rately  cut  and  firmly  wound  enables  modern 
high-speed  presses  to  function  at  full  speed 
and  avoids  loss  of  time  and  waste  ordinarily 
due  to  faulty  wound  rolls. 

Camachine  roll-winders  for  paper  mill 
service  produce  rolls  of  any  kind  of  paper 
which  insure  higher  press  speed;  less  web 
breaks;  less  wrinkles  in  web  or  slack  edge; 
more  even  draw  through  presses;  fewer 
splits  in  the  edge  of  web;  more  tensile 
strength  in  the  web  from  less  tension  in 
winding;  less  core  waste;  less  waste  from 
damages  in  shipping  and  handling,  and 
greater  weight  and  lineal  length  from  all 
rolls. 


C.4MERON  MACHINE  COMPANY 

61  Poplar  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  \. 


CAMACHINE 


SLITTERS  and  ROLL-WINDERS 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


bury  under  own  trash 

To  EmroR  &  Pubi.ishfjc  Newspaper 
puWisliers  can  bury  the  propagandist 
with  his  own  bunk. 

Recently  we  started  a  plan  ot  marking 
.11  envelope  containing  propaganda :  "Re¬ 
fused  11  ll/-^>.  ,  Uaily  Herald."  and 
returning  it  to  the  sender.  The  local 
po5tothce  advised  us  that  an  envelope  so 
marked  and  dropped  in  the  letter 
would  be  returned  to  the  sender,  hn- 
velopes  without  addresses  are  sent  to  the 
dead  letter  othce.  The  dead  letter  office 
will  in  time,  no  doubt,  locate  the  bunk 
writer  if  publishers  refuse  a  large  quan- 
titv  of  his  stuff.  ,  .  ,  1 

'Why  not  send  their  trash  back  to  the 
space  grafters  and  swamp  their  postoffice 
teTxes  and  waste  paper  baskets?  If  all 
publiishers  would  follow  this  plan  it 
would  not  take  long  to  bury  the  space 
grafters.  But  do  the  publishers  want  to 
get  rid  of  the  propagandist?  Look  at 
the  bunk  in  the  enclosed  Automobile 
Section  of  one  of  the  South's  greatest 
dailies;  don't  you  tJiink  the  editor  craves 
propaganda  ? 

Smiler  dailies  are  more  caretul  in 
editing  the  stuff  they  handle  than  many 
of  the  larger  and  more  powerful  ones. 
If  the  larger  publishers  would  de-bunk 
their  papers  the  propagandists  would  die 
of  the  want  of  something  to  feed  upon. 

VV.  G.  Wilkes. 

Biloxi  (Miss.)  Daily  Herald. 

SPEED  HAMPERS  ACCURACY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  In  your 
issue  of  Nov.  9  Maj.  J.  Lowenstein  de¬ 
plores  the  scarcity  of  good  proofreaders 
and  the  practice  of  using  aged  and  "de¬ 
crepit"  printers  in  the  proofroom  after 
they  have  passed  their  period  of  useful¬ 
ness  in  the  composing  room.  He  states 
further:  "Under  the  new  order  of 
things"  all  this  will  be  changed. 

.\s  an  e.xample  of  accuracy  he  cites 
the  London  Times  and  outlines  the 
efforts  of  the  Times  to  prevent  errors. 
After  explaining  the  elaborate  (and 
costly)  system  of  the  Times,  checking 
and  rechecking,  reading  and  re-reading, 
he  says :  “In  addition  .  .  .  there  is  in 
the  Times  proofroom  a  man  65  years  of 
age  .  .  .  considered  an  authority  .  .  . 
marks  corrections  in  red  ink  .  .  .  The 
Times  tried  replacing  him  a  while  ago 
by  a  young  university  graduate  who 
had  done  brilliant  work,  but  he  was  not 
nearly  as  good  as  the  old  fellow,  who 
was  then  put  back  on  the  job  again.” 

Here  we  have  Mr.  Lowenstein  appeal¬ 
ing  and  arguing  for  younger  and  more 
active  readers,  citing  the  London  Times 
as  a  shining  example  of  correct  printing, 
and  then  he  turns  around  and  tells  us 
that  the  Times  does  just  as  .American 
papers  do — employ  printers  of  an  age  to 
astire  experience  and  accuracy. 

There  is  but  one  thing  wrong  with 
the  proofroom,  and  that  is  the  demand 
of  the  employer  for  production.  In  the 
old  days  readers  were  able  to  give  time 
and  thought  to  their  work  and  the  re- 
suks  are  still  fine  examples  of  their 
efforts.  But  today  the  boss  wants  pro- 
dnctioii  first.  True,  he  wants  accuracy, 
but  not  if  it  costs  money. 

The  practice  of  using  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  _the_  craft  in  the  proofroom  has 
ewy  justification,  because  until  a 
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printer  reaches  beyond  middle  age  he  has 
not  had  enough  experience  to  equip  him 
as  a  competent  reader.  Perfection  i.s 
not  attained  without  hard  work,  and  in-' 
fallibility  is  a  goal  toward  which  we 
might  aspire,  but  until  the  employer 
realizes  that  the  proofreader  and  the 
proofroom  deserve  the  best  equipment  he 
can  buy  and  ample  time  accurately  to 
read  the  proof  without  having  to  keep 
in  mind  that  the  paper  goes  to  press  in 
18  minutes  and  tliat  every  mark  costs 
the  boss  a  nickel.  Fred  S.  Walke:r. 
Columbia  Typographical  Union  No.  1, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

FALSE  MOVIES 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  .As  a  news¬ 
paper  man  whose  father,  mother  and 
uncle  were  in  the  newspaper  business  and 
who  has  two  brothers  and  a  sister  in  the 
game  today,  I  want  to  protest  against 
the  unfair  portrayal  of  our  profession  by 
certain  producers  of  motion  pictures.  I 
would  like  to  see  newspaper  men  all  over 
the  country  resent  the  slur  cast  upon  the 
newspaper  reporter  by  such  pictures  as 
"Gentlemen  of  the  Press,”  “The  Tres¬ 
passer”  and  others  of  that  type. 

1  have  no  exjierience  with  newspaper 
men  of  metropolitan  papers  of  the  East 
or  the  West,  but  I  do  know  that  in  the 
Middle  West  newspaper  reporters  are 
more  honorable  than  the  average  men  in 
other  walks  of  life.  Occasionally  we 
come  across  a  reporter  who  drinks  and, 
gambles  and  does  not  pay  his  debts,  but 
we  find  him  out  in  thirty  or  sixty  days, 
and  he  is  invited  to  move  on. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  newspaper 
men  follow  the  motto  that  we  do  nothing 
as  reporters  we  would  not  do  as  gentle¬ 
men.  Can  the  movie  people  say  the  same 
of  their  own  callings? 

Respectfully,  “Mibdle  We:st.” 

SAVINGS  TOTALS  SHOW  LOSS 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  article  on  Thrift 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  of  Nov.  16. 

The  inference  in  the  story  is  that  there 
has  been  a  gain  in  savings  bank  deposits. 
To  prove  this  iwint  the  writer,  Mr. 
E'ranklin,  has  used  1928  figures  to  show 
a  gain  over  1927. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Franklin’s  figures, 
however,  is  the  fact  that  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  29,  1929,  savings  bank 
deposits  in  the  United  States  showed  a 
loss  of  $195,305,000. 

This  fact  is  just  the  opposite  from 
what  the  Editor  &  Publisher  article 
purports  to  make  the  reader  believe. 

1  think  tliat  all  of  us  are  interested  in 
Thrift  and  especially  any  helpful  articles, 
of  which  you  have  so  many  in  the  Editor 
&  PuBLiSHFJi,  stimulating  increasing 
linage.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it  is  more  important  to  have  thrift  em¬ 
phasized  365  days  a  year  instead  of  all 
pepped  up  into  a  mental  hysteria  on  thrift 
for  one  week. 

Frank  Thayeji,  Publisher. 

Creston  (la.)  Seivs  Adzrrtiser. 


Free  Press  circulation  is 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Betroft 

"Starts  The  Day 
in  Detroit” 


CAMPAIGN  IN  RHODE  ISLAND 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  On  page  22 
in  your  issue  of  November  23  under  the 
heading,  “Newspapers  Picked  by  New 
England  Packers  To  Boost  Pork  Sales,” 
you  state  that  a  large  campaign  featur¬ 
ing  New  Emgland  Dressed  E'resh  Pork 
has  been  started  by  the  Goulston  Com¬ 
pany,  advertisHig  agency  of  Boston,  in 
27  New  England  papers. 

We  note  that  you  have  included  news¬ 
papers  from  various  other  states  in  New 
England  but  have  not  included  any 
papers  in  Rhoile  Island. 

in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  li'oon- 
socket  Call  has  this  contract,  and  is  run¬ 
ning  this  copy,  your  article  is  in  error, 
insofar  as  our  paper  is  concerned.  We 
are  of  the  opinion  that  a  check-up  of 
other  Rhode  Island  papers  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  .show  that  other  papers  in  tliis  state, 
in  addition  to  the  Woonsocket  Call,  are 
carrying  this  New  Eingland  Dressed 
Fresh  Pork  advertising. 

S.  E.  HUDSON, 
Publisher, 

The  Woonsocket  Call. 

HOLD  LINAGE 

To  EiDiTOR  &  Publisher:  1  am  frank 
to  .say  I  do  not  altogether  agree  with 
the  feeling  of  some  publishers  that  linage 
must  drop  the  coming  year. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  business  is 
fundamentally  sound,  with  the  holiday 
season  at  hand,  business  is  sure  to  be 
reascmably  good  to  the  end  of  the  year. 
By  that  time  the  stock  market  situation 
w  ill  be  largely  forgotten,  and  with  the 
extra  energv  which  newspapers  will  or 
should  make  to  hold  linage,  there  is  a 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  losses 
will  be  very  much  less  than  some  of  our 
iwssimistic  publishers  think.  There  are 
a  few  who  anticipate  linage  decreases, 
but  on  the  other  hand  my  observations  at 
•Asheville  lead  me  to  believe  that  most 
newspapers  expect  to  hold  linage  records. 

'  W.  F.  MEnTEX, 

Publisher, 

Wilininf/ton  (Del.)  Every  Evening. 


First  Choice  of  the 
New  York  Merchants 

The  retail  stores  of 
New  York  —  including 
the  department  stores 
—  place  more  advertis¬ 
ing  in  The  Sun  than  in 
any  other  New  York 
newspaper,  seven-day 
morning  as  well  as  six- 
day  evening. 

iZIhe  ^nn 

NEW  YORK 


IcamdenS 

-NEWclEBSET- 

Great  Induetried  Center 

50% 

INCREASE 

In  Xmas 
Savings 
Club  Pay¬ 
ments  By 
Banks  Of 
Camden 
County 

Industrial  Prosperity  Above  Par 
Share  In  It  By  Scheduling  The — 

COVRtER'POST 

NEV8PAPERS 

National  Rnp;  Story,  Brooks  A  Finley 


WARNING 

Editor  &  Publisher  is  in  receipt  of 
a  complaint  by  the  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  the  East  against  a  man  who 
formerly  worked  on  his  circulation  staff 
and  left  suddenly  after  failing  to  turn  in 
$175  or  more,  which  he  had  collected 
from  out-of-town  subscribers.  He  also 
left  numerous  bad  checks  and  drove 
away  in  an  automobile  which  was  not 
paid  for.  The  publisher  has  information 
that  this  man'  has  recently  been  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  Pittsburgh,  Easton,  Pa.,  and  is 
now  believed  to  be  in  New  England. 
One  of  his  stories  is  to  the  effect  that 
he  has  been  the  victim  of  a  robliery  and 
he  asks  for  money  to  buy  railroad 
tickets.  His  business  evidently  is  to  im- 
jKise  on  newspapers  mainly  through  the 
circulation  department.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  may  be  of  assistance  in  furnish¬ 
ing  information  concerning  this  man  if 
he  has  been  committing  frauds  against 
other  newspapers. —  Editor. 

THE 

RESTORE 

PLAN 

— prevents  type 
metal  troubles  by 
the  laboratory 
method  of 
anticipating  it! 

Linotype  Intertype 

Stereotype 

Monotype  Thompson 

BOOKLET  ON  REQUEST 

Merchant  &  Evans  Co. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Muufkcturars  of  Spartan  Typo  Motala 
Stock  in  Principal  Citlu 
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GraVurc  Corporation 

LOUISVILLE.  KLNTi  rjiY  j 


TheWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  thm 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCUUTION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCUTION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  de¬ 
partment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  IlL 
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ARNESEN  BUYS  CONTROL 

Maj.  Sigurd  J.  Arnesen  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  complete  control  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  News  Company,  publishers  of 
Nordiske  Tidendc,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  terms  were  cash  and  the  deal  gives 
Major  Arnesen,  until  now  a  half  owner, 
absolute  proprietorship.  Andrew  N. 
Rygg.  from  whom  the  new  owner  ac¬ 
quired  the  remaining  interest,  has  been 
^entified  with  the  Norwegian  News  as 
its  editor  since  1912. 

MICHIGAN  DAILY  EXPANDS 

A  program  of  exp^sion  involving  ex¬ 
penditure  »f  approximately  $150,000  is 
being  launched  by  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 


State  Jaunial,  afternoon  daily,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Paul  A.  Mar¬ 
tin,  editor  and  publisher.  Complete  new 
press  equipment  will  be  installed.  The 
Duplex  company  has  been  given  an 
order  for  two  high-speed  octuples.  The 
stereotyping  department,  also,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  new  machinery  and  moved 
into  the  second  floor  of  a  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  original  Journal  building. 

ANNEX  COMPLETED 

The  Sioux  City  Tribune  annex,  302 
Pierce  street,  south  of  the  Tribune 
building,  has  been  completed,  giving  the 
plant  7,500  square  feet  additional  floor 
space. 


FORMING  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

Among  the  new  Massachusetts  cor¬ 
porations  is  the  Blanchard  Linotype 
School,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  with  a  capital 
of  1(X)  shares  of  no  par  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  William  A.  Russell 
and  Perley  G.  Blanchard  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  and  Sayre  T.  Sapers  of 
Boston. 

CORNERSTONE  LAID 

Cornerstone  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal's  new  half-million  dollar  build¬ 
ing,  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  laid  Nov.  11, 
the  98th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  paper.  Interest  in  the  event  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  presence  of  four  subscribers 


of  the  paper,  each  of  whom  were  read 
ers  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  aid 
one,  J.  L.  Roll,  89,  claiming  to  have'  been 
a  reader  80  years,  produced  a  copy  of 
Aug.  2,  1848  to  substantiate  his  claim, 
A.  W.  Shipton,  general  manager  of 
Journal,  presid^. 

MEMPHIS  CLUB  DINES 

More  than  300  pronunent  Memphians 
and  citizens  of  the  tri-state  territory 
attended  the  seventh  annual  Gridiron 
dinner  of  the  Memphis  Newspaper 
Men’s  Club  at  Hotel  Peabody  the  night 
of  Nov.  21.  Sterling  Tracy,  edito^ 
writer  for  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  was  “roastmaster." 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


GOSS 


cAd/ustahle 

v/head 

Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  u  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ool  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  I9''x26"'. 

Send  for 

Folder  J2D  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I J  3  5  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  voaa  CHICAGO  SAN  eeancisco 


HALVORSEN  NEWSPAPER 
STUFFING  MACHINES 

•re  now  la  use  fron  const  to  coast  by  the 
following  lending  newspapers  r 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  TlaMS,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  Francisco  Chronicle,  Saint  Paul 
l^patch.  Saint  Paul  Dally  News,  Seattle 
Times,  S^ngfield  Republican,  Birmingham 
News,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Harford  Cwrant,  Sydney 
{Australia)  Sun 

eff  vou  want  to  cut  the  cott  of  stuffing  patfcrs  and 
have  them  delivered  in  ffetter  condition  to  distrib¬ 
utors  and  readers,  write  us  for  full  particulars 

NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
56  South  Throop  Street,  Chicago 
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Equipment 


Supplies 


find  in  the  Adver¬ 


tising  pages  of  Edi¬ 


tor  &  Publisher  the 


Market  Place  of 


orthwhile  Buyers 


IMPROVED 
SILVER-SHANK 
ROUTER  [BITS 

For  the  routing  of  cop¬ 
per,  aluminum,  zinc  and 
steel-faced  plates  Hoe 
Improved  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  unex¬ 
celled.  Correctly  de¬ 
signed,  carefully  made 
of  the  best  quality  high 
speed  steel  and  with  a 
keen  tough  cutting 
edge,  Hoe  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  the  first 
choice  of  practically 
every  photo-engraving 
and  stereot)rping  shop. 
Made  in  all  practical 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(ipnrral  OlHm 

138lh  St.  and  Eaiil  River 
New  York  Cllv 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Prodnetion  Enginmmru 

Flatiron  Building 

ITS  FiHh  At*,  at  23rd  St. 
Talaphanai  Alcoaquia  1620 


Designer,  and  builder,  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirement,  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  particulars 
to  your  nearest 
G-B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO — Worcester 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — 40,000  per  hr.  The  hesrisst 
snd  most  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  qni^ 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  eat  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unlt-dealgaed  :  oaUt 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  unlta,  be 
Increased  in  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dalllea  and  weeklies. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  delivers  perfected 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  oiperstlon.  Speed  o.OOO  ts 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writs  as  year  press  nasds — Let  ua  help  yom  eelee  year  preeereem  preUeate  ■ 
Oar  etm0  le  at  year  eerpiee 

Duplex  PrintluE  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Imchigan,  U.  S.  A. 
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Employment 


Equipment 


Services 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Qatsified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Caih  with  Ordar) 
t  Tbna  — <>0  par  lina 

3  Timas  —  ^0  par  lina 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordsr) 
t  Time  —  .75  par  Una 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 
Count  six  words  to  the  Una 

WhiU  space  eharfe  at  same  rate  per  Una 
Mr  insertion  as  earned  by  freousncy  of  in- 
Lrtion.  Minimum  space,  three  lines.  The 
Uter  A  Publisher  reserves  the  richt  to 
ciassifyi  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 

business  opportunities 


Tor  Paper!  That  Pay,  write  us.  Our  list  in¬ 
cludes  HW  of  the  best  dallies  and  weeklies  In 
the  Middle  West.  Personal  service.  Clyde  H. 
Knoi.  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Can  Secure  two  good  Illinois  dailies.  One  rather 
large  rapidly  growing  city;  one  small;  both 
prodtable.  Charles  M.  Veazey,  Wrigley  Bldg., 

Chicago. _ _ 

Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon,  Mo..  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  42  years  a 
newspaper  editor  and  for  10  years  a  newspaper 
broker,  intenlewing  himself,  says: 

"My  friends  who  know  say  that  I  have  con- 
Klldated  more  newapap«-rs  in  ten  years  than 
any  man  In  the  world  and  I  guess  this  is  true. 
It  nsually  takes  an  outsider  to  turn  the  trick. 
If  you  are  not  making  enough  money  and  want 
to  buy  your  conii)etltor  or  sell  to  him,  write  me. 

"If  you  want  to  buy  a  morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  daily  which  is  priced  around  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  I  want  to  bear  from  you. 

"Here  Is  a  bonanaa:  Weekly,  city  of  20.000, 
no  competition,  can  be  bought  for  flS.OOO  down 
without  building  and  about  $20,000  down  with 
building. 

“If  you  have  In  cash  $2."(,000,  $40,000,  I  can 
wll  you  a  good  daily  in  the  .Middle  West,  and  1 
bare  a  Texas  daily  which  should  be  Imught  at 
once.  It  only  takes  $2r>.000  to  swing  the  deal. 

"I  have  34t>  newspapers  listed  for  sale  in  40 
states.  Write  and  tell  me  how  much  money  you 
have  to  pay  down  and  about  what  you  want 
and  I  will  search  for  you.” 

Onod  Values  Kvenlng  paper,  southwest;  Initial 
payment  $5,000.  Kvening  paper.  New  England, 
initial  payment  $30,000.  Semi-weekly  and  Job 
plant,  western  Pennsylvania,  Initial  payment 
120.000.  J.  11.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York. 


Newspaper*  For  Sale 

For  Sale — Evening  newspaper  within  30  miles 
of  New  York  city.  Fully  equipped  with  all 
nwcbanical  facilities.  Field  offers  excellent 
opportunity  for  development  of  outstanding 
daily.  Cnusual  chance  for  young  man  desir¬ 
ing  to  enter  publishing  field.  l)-835,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Weekly  earning  $1,000  monthly,  high  class, 
exclusive  field,  splendidly  equipped,  mcalern 
town,  $5,000  ;  4-year  college;  $50,000,  $20,000 
down.  D-827,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

SyBdicata  Feature* 

‘‘You  and  Tour  Advertising,”  daily,  weekly 
semi-weekly,  teaches  your  patrons  value  of  good 
copy,  adequate  space,  continuous  advertising; 
star  feature  for  syndicate  salesman.  Frank 
Edwards  Henkel,  Linden,  N.  J. 

Ckildren’*  Page 

Local  Page  for  children  from  six  to  sixteen, 
with  circulation,  editorial  and  advertising 
angles,  including  special  promotion  feature. 
Will  pay  for  itself.  Now  running  in  several 
high-class  newspapers.  Junior  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


aRCULATION 


ClrenUtlon  Builders— Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 
Biith  8t..  ReidliiB.  Penn.  OrlBinators  of  Saleii- 
■•D«hlp  Club  CampaignB. 

Jir  campaigns — clailieB,  weekllpd — net  4,000  to 
w.OOO  BubsoriptionH.  Only  organisation  with 
jwwful  drirea  in  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs. 
De  Priest  Station  C,  Brooklyn. 

Charlea  Partlowe  Company*  Occidental 
kft’  Ii>*H*napolla.  InvitoB  the  attention  of 
JwllsherH  deairing  increasetl  circulation  to  the 
1  di  and  endorBenientii  of 

iMdlog  A,I1,C.  publlHherH  everywhere  appearing 
KIHTOU  &  ITBLISIIKU.  The 
iartlowk  PLAN’  campaign  in  being  iiHed  year 
a/k  ^1**^  more  real  newnpaperfl  than  all 
MBer  rlrrulntlon-buildine  aervlcea  «oinbinetl — an 
Wenre  in  itnelf  of  ttM  indlRpntable  worth  and 
r  ®^**^*ndlng  Biiperlorlty.  The  only  circu- 
•ai  k  I ^^***”*'  **^lf*hiJ5ation  in  NewMpaperdom 
a  ^1*  '•  •  member  of  the  Better  BiialnenB 
yrna  and  which  fiirniBliea  publiNherB*  affidavlta 
re«iiltB  of  its  every  campaign.  Wire 
•naf  \  for  free  Partlowe  aurvey  and 

of  your 

Itawart  Company,  El  Cortei  Bldg.,  Ranta 
Pallfornla.  An  em.ient  circulation 
organlution  accepting  only  iNinaftde 
^  ,  I*”®***  U‘abJ  In  full  by  ■nlwcrllterl.  Write 
—  re.  witiHMit  otdigatifin.  for  field  Riirrey 

JJj  *'  Randall  Company,  lot  N  Batley 
Ky,  ^  Rtiperlor  Clmilatlon 
PU  ^^^***^  *****  •***•  •"**'^*  Til# 


Advartiiing  Solicitor  wanted — High  class  young 
man  who  can  both  sell  and  service  accounts. 
Daily  News,  Iloldenville.  Oklahoma. 

Advertising  Manager,  to  take  full  charge  new 
busiuesB,  collections,  four  country  weeklies. 
$2S.0(K)  net  worth.  Adaptability  more  impor* 
tant  than  ex|>erienoe  in  field.  Investment  re¬ 
quired.  State  age,  experience,  salary  expected, 
amount  you  could  invest,  and  returns  that 
would  satisfy,  or  absolutely  no  reply  will  be 
made.  Box  I)-S4a'>,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Circulation — Live,  rapidly  growing  organization 
can  use  an  intelligent,  hard-hitting  young  man 
experienced  in  carrier  home  delivery.  Small 
salary  with  unusual  opportunity  for  progress. 
Applicant  must  live  within  three  hours  of  New 
York  to  arrange  for  interview.  D-832,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  ICanager  wanted  in  eastern  city  of 
approximately  2b0.000  population.  Applicant 
must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  carrier  sys¬ 
tems  and  be  able  to  furnish  references.  When 
replying  give  history  of  past  employment,  mar- 
rM  or  single.  D-840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Writer  and  new  business  producer  for 
advertising  staff  of  one  of  New  F^ngland's  larg¬ 
est  daily  newspapers.  Send  pencil  layouts  of 
specimen  copy  and  record  of  new  busine><s  pro- 
du(*ed,  also  information  as  to  character.  D-8^i8, 
Editor  &  Publislier. 

Editor  wanted  for  eveuing  Eastern  newspaper. 
Salary  $100  weekly.  Reply  in  detail,  D-840, 
Editor  Ac  Publisher. 

Ezecutive-^'ould  you  take  a  year-old,  monthly 
civic  magazine,  edit  it.  solicit  advertising  and 
make  yourself  a  living?  City  of  80,000,  with 
iiiuiiy  iKHistors.  Proiiiuters  require  only  small 
part  of  production  cost  until  publication  has 
grown.  Exceptional  opportunity  for  some  live 
young  fellow,  with  vision,  who  has  had  neces¬ 
sary  training.  P.  0.  Box  154,  New  Britain,  ('onn. 

Local  Advertising  Solicitor  wanted — Opening 
on  a  local  daily  about  sixty  miles  from  New 
York.  One  who  can  prove  that  he  has  made  a 
gooil  record  on  a  papi>r  in  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  and  can  demonstrate  ability  to  analyze  a 
newspaper  situation  and  make  an  effective  pre¬ 
sentation  to  local  advertisers  and  to  local  sales 
representatives  of  national  advertisers;  a  man 
is  wanted  who  is  capable  of  earning  at  least 
$4,04K)  a  year.  Replies  will  be  kept  strictly  con¬ 
fidential.  Address  D-830,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Placement  Service — Openings  now  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Situations  Wanted 

Advertising-Business-Promotion — Mature  exec¬ 
utive  and  unusual  salesman.  Wide  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  sinnller  city  morning  and  evening 
experience.  Available  account  recent  consolida¬ 
tion.  Age  40,  married,  unquestionable  record. 
D-814,  ?Mitor  A  Publisher. 

Advertising  Manager,  employed,  desires  connec¬ 
tions  in  middle  west  or  southern  town  of  25  to 
.V)  thousand.  Servit'es  available  in  30  days. 
Address  D-Hll,  Editor  A  i'ublisber. 

Advertising  Man  with  H  ^enrs  ex|»erlence, 
ncwK|ijip<*r  of  cinuilation.  In  inhertislng; 

make  lip  desk.  proinoti«in.  and  fwdling  bn-al  dis 
play:  desjn-^  to  cliangt*  positbui.  D  8is,  Eilit<*r 
A  Publisher. 

Cartoonist,  having  done  political  and  <‘otiiir  art 
work  on  t\M»  metropolitan  dnilie«.  desires  new 
lonneetion  in  eitlo-r  field,  preferably  iHditbMl. 
Young  man,  iiimle^t  salary.  D  Tlai,  i;<litor  A 
Pllbll-ber. 

Circulation  Manager  available  after  January  tat 
Nine  years'  experience  tnornlng.  afternoon,  and 
Hiinday  If  you  are  bsiklng  for  a  aol»rr.  mar 
rieil.  eonselentioiis  w«»rker.  one  who  will  Im 
pro«e  >our  collet  tiohs  and  rlreuUtlon.  r«imtnunl 
cate  with  me.  I*  *mi7.  Editor  A  Publlaher. 

Clrf'uUtion  Managar  with  a  •l|••e•sr•l|  re<  r*! 

I'l  1  nder«tsfHU  etrr>  pbs«e  of  pror::- 

in*u  lit  ofi  for  pttMpe  in  r*  .jit«  m  i.i  ;.*« 

•  oir<p«  iiti ' ft*  |t|  |  %>eli(  Nt  r*  f*  fell  •  •  regard 

log  •  irs*!**  ,«tel  M*  11  *  .U  l.dllor 

A  Ptildl.li.r 


EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wanted 

Circulation  Kanacer — 

Fourteen  years'  experience  on  Urge  and  small 
dailies,  with  enviable  record  of  results.  Know 
every  phase  of  circulation  promotion,  boy  carrier 
organization,  dealer  cooperation,  collections, 
A.B.C.  requirements,  etc.  Age  30,  married. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Can  demonstrate  ability 
that  will  insure  permanency.  D-815,  Editor  it 
Publisher. 

Claasilled  Manager — Y'oung  marrie.1  man  now  on 
anisll  daily.  I'roven  record.  I)'847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — Young  man,  married,  de- 
sirea  permanent  position  where  efforts  will  be 
rewarded.  Can  organize,  aupervlae  and  produce. 
-Able  to  install  a  classified  system  tliat  will 
create  reader  interest  and  increase  revenue. 
D-849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondent,  New  York,  long  experience, 
knows  news  and  features;  full  or  part  time. 
D-83t,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor-Fublisher-Manager — 20  years’  experience, 
desires  greater  responsibility  and  opportunity. 
Hustler,  organizer,  business  getter,  good  habits, 
married,  college  graduate.  Mason,  Kiwanian. 
Prefer  South.  Salary  and  bonus,  later  lease  or 
buy  Interest.  Now  advertising  manager.  No 
second  rater.  C.  L.,  1604  Kenilworth,  Charlotte, 
N.  0. 

Editorial 

My  Job  is  that  of  Managing  Editor.  Next  to 
that  I  prefer  editorial  writing,  but  I  can  do 
— because  I  have  done— anything  else  on  a 
newspaper.  I  came  West  in  the  boi)e  of  bene¬ 
fiting  my  wife’s  health.  Now  I  want  to  get 
settled  in  the  Middle  West  or  South.  Can  give 
such  references  na  Kent  Cooper,  Associated 
Press:  Horace  Epes,  Consolidated  Press;  John 
N.  Wheeler,  Bell  S.vndlcate;  publisher  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  paper  with  which  I  am  now  con¬ 
nected.  D-838.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial — Young.  Intelligent  woman,  real  writ¬ 
ing  ability,  creative  mind,  seeks  position.  Hag 
college  ediioation,  three  and  one-half  years 
newspaper  and  advertising  copy  experience. 
D-842.  Eilitor  &  I'ublisber. 


DONT 

BOTHER 

YOUR 

FRIENDS 

Use  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Service  of 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

to  locate  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

CLASSIFIED 

—  is  where  you 
can  tell  of  your 
experience  and 
ability  to  an 
audience  that 
includes  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  the 
.\d\  ertisin^  and 
INi  h  I  i  s  h  i  n  ^ 
work!. 


_ E^LOYMENT 

SitiMtion*  Wantad 

Editorial  Writer,  policy  man,  expert,  municipal, 
social  problems,  15  years  diversified  experience 
all  newspaper  branches,  including  executive 
desks,  syndicate  work,  age  35.  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Address  D-825,  Editor  It  Publisher. 


Editorial — Y’oung  newspaper  man  wishes  posi¬ 
tion  on  weekly.  Would  consider  eventual  pur¬ 
chase  of  interest  in  paper.  D-764,  Editor  It 
Publisher. 


Feature  Writer — Experienced  young  man  desires 
connection  with  weekly  or  dally  in  New  York 
area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objective. 
D-765.  Editor  It  Publisher. 

Kews  Photographer,  29,  married.  Ten  years’ 
experience  metropolitan  datllee.  Now  employed. 
Capable  of  installing  and  organizing  photo  unit. 
P-819.  Editor  It  Publisher. _ 

Photo-Engraver  wants  position  as  foreman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper  and  commercial  work. 
Reliable  Union  man,  best  of  references.  D-826, 
Editor  It  Publisher. 

Reporter  — Thoroughly  experienced,  good  news 
getter,  able  writer,  school  of  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  moderate  salary.  D  844,  Editor  It  Pub- 
liaber. 


MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Salo 

Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Btitchers,  etc. 
A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  &  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Photoengraving  equipment  for  sals.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinevr  Oo.,  4M 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

Printing  Machinery —Pue  to  consolidation, 
preascK,  motors,  casting  boxes,  binding  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  Write  for  coinph'te  descriptive 
list  and  prices.  Rogers  Pally  News,  Rogers, 
Ark. 


Equipment  Wanted 

Heavy  Puty  Mat  Roller  wanted  fur  ilry  mats 
exclusively,  .Must  be  in  guo<l  condition;  late 
iiKMlel.  Must  lie  cheap  for  cash.  D-S37,  Editor 
Al-  I’uldislicr. 


Spaceband  Cleaner 


Labor  Saving:  Device,  Hiinple,  oaBy  to  o|>erute. 
savfH  more  In  life  of  HpacebamlH  and  luatrlt'es 
alone  than  its  eoBt.  Ihies  away  with  a  disa- 
^jreeahle  and  dirty  task.  Write  for  descriptive 
eirenlar.  The  Roekuway  f'o..  41>2H  VlU^t  St., 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

.•\II  iH’Uftfiatioiis  contidcntial 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  F^luMislird  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Puhlishers 

Wr  liavr  ;it  tin-  tiiiir  imistriant 
|)iiri-lias»T»  III  .^iiiitlicrn  Newt- 
l>a|sr  l’ro(KTtics  ii(  all  cla-ve*. 
f  >iir  rrcMfil  (It  iwciiiy  vrars  of 
itiiviolati  >1  rotiliili  tb  IS  worthy 
of  >oiir  I i>nsi(|crati>>«i 

Ain  ratsciit  Ilia  n  idi 
•  •  .11  •  .li-l.jti  n.  rffr»  led 

MARWI  I  I  H  buggy  Ur 

.Veaetpspe*  *•.«*,.( 

Comsf  Bldg  Birminghsm  Ala 
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ARNESEN  BUYS  CONTROL 

Maj.  Sigurd  J.  Arnesen  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  complete  control  of  the  Nor¬ 
wegian  News  Company,  publishers  of 
Nordiske  Tidcnde,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  terms  were  cash  and  the  deal  gives 
Major  Arnesen,  until  now  a  half  owner, 
absolute  proprietorship.  Andrew  N. 
Rygg,  from  whom  the  new  owner  ac¬ 
quired  the  remaining  interest,  has  been 
identified  with  the  Norwegian  News  as 
its  editor  since  1912. 

MICHIGAN  DAILY  EXPANDS 

A  program  of  expansion  involving  ex¬ 
penditure  ®f  approximately  $150,()W  is 
being  launched  by  the  Lansing  (Mich.) 


State  Journal,  afternoon  daily,  it  was 
announced  this  week  by  Paul  A.  Mar¬ 
tin,  editor  and  publisher.  Complete  new 
press  equipment  will  be  installed.  The 
Duplex  company  has  been  given  an 
order  for  two  high-speed  octuples.  The 
stereotyping  department,  also,  is  to  be 
equipped  with  new  machinery  and  moved 
into  the  second  floor  of  a  building  ad¬ 
joining  the  original  Journal  building. 

ANNEX  COMPLETED 

The  Sioux  City  Tribune  annex,  302 
Pierce  street,  south  of  the  Tribune 
building,  has  been  completed,  giving  the 
plant  7,500  square  feet  additional  floor 
space. 


FORMING  LINOTYPE  SCHOOL 

Among  the  new  Massachusetts  cor¬ 
porations,  is  the  Blanchard  Linotype 
School,  Inc.,  of  Boston,  with  a  capital 
of  100  shares  of  no  par  stock.  The 
incorporators  are  William  A.  Russell 
and  Perley  G.  Blanchard  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  Mass.,  and  Sayre  T.  Sapers  of 
Boston. 

CORNERSTONE  LAID 

Cornerstone  of  the  Illinois  State 
Journal’s  new  half -million  dollar  build¬ 
ing,  Springfield,  Ill.,  was  laid  Nov.  11, 
the  98th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  paper.  Interest  in  the  event  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  presence  of  four  subscribers 


of  the  paper,  each  of  whom  were  read¬ 
ers  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  and 
one,  J.  L.  Roll,  89,  claiming  to  have’  bea 
a  reader  80  years,  produced  a  copy  oj 
.Aug.  2,  1848  to  substantiate  his  clain 
A.  W.  Shipton,  general  manager  of  tl* 
Journal,  preside. 

MEMPHIS  CLUB  DINES 

More  than  300  prominent  Munphiac, 
and  citizens  of  the  tri-state  territor, 
attended  the  seventh  annual  Gridir# 
dinner  of  the  Memphis  Niwspapa 
Men’s  Club  at  Hotel  Peabody  the  nigb 
of  Nov.  21.  Sterling  Tracy,  edito^ 
writer  for  the  Memphis  Commercid 
Appeal,  was  "roastmaster.” 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


EnS5“^^«"’ 

UUkJiJ  Flatshaver 


An  accurate  flatshaver.  Double 
screw  drive.  Knife  is  adjustable, 
quickly,  to  .ool  in.  5  H.  P.  chain 
drive.  Shaves  plates  up  to  I9*'x26*'. 

Send  for 

Folder  TzD  which  tells  ALL  about  it. 


GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I5J5  So.  Paulina  Street 

NIW  YORK  CHICAGO  SAN  rRANCItCO 


HALVORSEN  NEWSPAPER 
STUFFING  MACHINES 

are  now  la  use  from  coast  to  coast  by  the 
following  leading  newspaper*  r 
Chicago  Tribune,  New  York  Tinea,  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  Memphli  Commercial 
Appeal*  San  Frandaco  Chronicle,  Saint  Paul 
Dlapatch,  Saint  Paul  Dally  Newa,  Seattle 
Tlmea*  S^ngfield  Republican,  Birmingham 
New*,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  Harford  Courant,  Sydney 
(Auatralla)  Sun 

you  want  to  cut  ihecott  of  stuffing  papert  and 
have  them  delivered  in  better  condition  todidrib- 
utoTM  and  readers,  write  us  for  full  particulars 

NONPAREIL  MACHINE  COMPANY 
S6  South  Throop  Street,  Chicago 


IMPROVED 
SILVER-SHANK 
ROUTER  iBlTS 

For  the  routing  of  cop¬ 
per,  aluminum,  zinc  and 
steel-faced  plates  Hoe 
Improved  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  unex¬ 
celled.  Correctly  de¬ 
signed,  carefully  made 
of  the  best  quality  high 
speed  steel  and  with  a 
keen  tough  cutting 
edge,  Hoe  Silver-Shank 
Router  Bits  are  the  first 
choice  of  practically 
every  photo-engraving 
and  stereotyping  shop. 
Made  in  all  practical 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(ieneral  Offleeg 

138lh  St.  and  East  River 
New  York  City 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc. 

Printing  Production  Enginmora 

Flatiron  Building 

178  Fifth  Ava.  at  23rd  St. 
TalaphoBai  Altonquia  1620 


Designer*  and  builders  of 
special  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publisb- 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangements  of  buildings 
to  meet  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  needs. 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  pacticulan 
to  your  nearest 
G-B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stajrs 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Addr.ss  NENSCO — Worcester 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS— 40,000  per  hr.  The  hearlsst 
and  most  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
apiproved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  aingle  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  In 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  daily.  Unit-desigoed  ;  built 
In  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  units,  b« 
Increased  in  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cute,  /old*  and  detirer*  perfected  newspaper*. 
6,  8,  10,  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  6,000  ts 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Write  as  your  prete  neede—Let  n*  hslp  yen  eoloe  your  proetroom  problomu 
Our  etoB  Is  at  your  s.roic. 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  l^chigan,  U.  S.  A. 


'  •/ 
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Employment  =  Equipment 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Hhw  — >10  par  line 

3  Timaa  —  .40  par  lina 
all  other  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Ordar) 

1  Time  —  .75  par  lina 

4  Timaa  —  .60  per  line 
Count  aix  worda  to  the  line 

White  apace  charfe  at  aame  rate  per  lina 
par  Inaertion  aa  earned  hy  frequency  of  in> 
eartioD.  Minimum  apace,  three  linea.  Tba 
Editor  S  Publiaher  reaervea  the  rlfht  to 
claaaify,  adit  or  reject  any  copy. 

business  opportunities 

Brokers 

For  Papers  That  Pay,  write  us.  Our  list  in¬ 
cludes  UK)  of  the  best  dallies  and  weeklies  In 
the  Middle  West.  I’ersonal  service.  Clyde  li. 
Knos,  Board  of  Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Can  Secure  two  good  Illinoie  dallies.  One  rather 
large,  rapidly  growing  city;  one  small;  both 
profitable.  Charles  M.  Veazey,  Wrigley  Bldg., 

Chicago.  _ 

Omar  D.  Gray,  Sturgeon.  Mo..  Field  Secretary 
of  the  Press  Congress  of  the  World,  i'i  years  a 
newspaper  editor  and  for  10  years  u  newspaper 
broker,  Interviewing  himself,  says: 

“My  friends  who  know  say  that  I  have  con¬ 
solidated  more  newspapers  in  ten  years  than 
any  man  in  the  world  and  I  guess  this  is  true. 
It  usually  takes  an  outsider  to  turn  the  trick. 
If  you  are  not  making  enough  money  and  want 
to  buy  your  competitor  or  sell  to  him,  write  me. 

"if  you  want  to  buy  a  morning,  afternoon 
and  Sunday  daily  which  is  priced  around  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  1  want  to  hear  from  you. 

"Here  Is  a  bonanza;  Weekly,  city  of  20.000, 
no  competition,  can  be  bought  for  $15,000  down 
without  building  and  about  $20,000  down  with 
building. 

"If  you  have  In  cash  $2,"),000,  $-10,000,  I  can 
sell  you  a  good  daily  in  the  .Middle  West,  and  I 
have  a  Texas  dally  which  should  be  Imught  at 
once.  It  only  takes  $25,000  to  swing  the  deal. 

"I  have  31(1  newspapers  listed  for  sale  in  10 
states.  Write  and  tell  me  how  much  money  you 
have  to  pay  down  and  about  what  you  want 
and  I  will  search  for  you.” 

Oood  Values  Kvenlng  paper,  southwest:  Initial 
payment  $5,000.  Kvenlng  paper.  New  England, 
Initial  payment  $30,000.  Semi-weekly  and  Job 
plant,  western  Pennsylvania.  Initial  payment 
120.000.  J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New 
York. 


EDITORIAL 


EMPLOYMENT 


Newspapers  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Evening  newspaper  within  30  miles 
of  New  York  city.  Fully  equipped  with  all 
mechanical  facilities.  Field  offers  excellent 
(H)portunity  for  development  of  outstanding 
daily.  rnuKual  chance  for  young  man  dosir* 
in?  to  enter  publishing  field.  I)-835,  Editor  A: 
PnblUher. 


CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Syndicate  Feature* 

"You  and  Your  Advortialng,”  dally,  weekly 
semi- weekly,  teaches  your  patrons  value  of  good 
copy,  adequate  space,  continuous  advertising; 
star  feature  for  syndicate  salesman.  Frank 
Edwards  Henkel,  Linden,  N.  J. 


Children’*  Page 


Local  Page  for  children  from  six  to  sixteen, 
with  circulation,  editorial  and  advertising 
angles,  including  special  promotion  feature. 
Will  pay  for  Itself.  Now  running  In  several 
high-class  newspapers.  Junior  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  11  West  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wukted 


Weekly  earning  $1,000  monthly,  high  class, 
exclusive  field,  splendidly  eipilpped,  modern 
town,  $5,000  ;  4-ycar  college;  $50,000,  $20,000 
down.  D-827.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circnlation  Builders — Blair  *  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  St.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales¬ 
manship  rinh  Campaigns. 

Our  campaigns — dallies,  weeklies — net  4,000  to 
30.000  siihscriptions.  Only  organization  with 
snccesKfnl  drives  in  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs. 
Godson  Be  Priest  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
The  Charles  Fartlowe  Company,  Occidental 
Bldg..  Indianapolis.  Invites  the  attention  of 
publishers  desiring  Increased  circulation  to  the 
endless  coinmendations  and  endorsements  of 
leading  A.B.C.  publishers  everywhere  appearing 
In  every  Issue  of  EDITOU  &  PUBLISIlEIt.  The 
PARTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  Is  being  used  year 
after  year  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
other  ctrculatinn-hiiilding  services  combined — an 
evidence  In  itself  of  Its  indisputnhle  worth  and 
of  Its  outstanding  anperlority.  The  only  clrcu- 
“''®hbullding  organization  in  Newspnperdom 
*alch  is  a  member  of  the  Better  Business 
Bureau  and  which  fnrniahes  publishers’  affidavits 
'**rt  resnlta  of  Its  every  campaign.  Wire 
folwt  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  survey  and 
Knalysls  of  your  field . 

L  M.  Stewart  Company,  El  Cortez  Bldg.,  Santa 
California.  An  efficient  circulation 
wuding  organization  accepting  only  bonaflde 
•bbscriptlons  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
J  wire,  without  ohligatlon,  for  field  survey. 

T5*  8.  Kendall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 

Bnfis  bhhlcvllle,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
~  Creators  and  sole  owners  of  The 
Kendall  Plan. 


Advertising  Solicitor  wanted — High  class  young 
man  who  can  both  sell  and  service  accounts. 
Dally  News,  Holdcnvllle,  Oklahoma. 

Advertising  Manager,  to  take  full  charge  new 
biisiuesH,  collections,  four  country  weeklies. 
$28,000  net  worth.  Adaptability  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  experience  In  field.  Investment  re¬ 
quired.  State  age,  experience,  salary  expected, 
amount  you  could  invest,  and  returns  that 
would  satisfy,  or  absolutely  no  reply  will  be 
made.  Box  I)-845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation — Live,  rapidly  growing  organization 
can  use  an  intelligent,  hard-hitting  young  man 
experienced  In  carrier  home  delivery.  Small 
salary  with  unusual  opportunity  for  progress. 
Applicant  must  live  within  three  hours  of  New 
Y'ork  to  arrange  for  interview.  D-832,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  wanted  in  eastern  city  of 
approximately  2(10,000  population.  Applicant 
must  have  thorough  knowledge  of  carrier  sys¬ 
tems  and  be  able  to  furnish  references.  When 
replying  give  history  of  pnst  employment,  mar¬ 
ried  or  single.  D-840,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Copy  Writer  and  new  business  ((roducer  for 
advertising  stall  of  one  of  New  England’s  larg¬ 
est  dally  newspapers.  Send  pencil  layouts  of 
specimen  copy  and  record  of  new  business  pro¬ 
duced,  niso  Information  as  to  character,  U  838, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor  wanted  for  evening  Eastern  newspaper. 
Salary  $1(K)  weekly.  Kcply  in  detail,  i>-84(i. 
Editor  *c  Publisher. 

Executive— Could  you  take  a  year-old,  monthly 
civic  magazine,  edit  It.  sollelt  advertising  and 
make  yourself  a  living?  City  of  80,000,  with 
niuny  iHwsters.  Promoters  require  only  small 
part  of  prodnetion  cost  until  publication  has 
grown.  Exceptional  oiiportunity  for  some  live 
young  fellow,  with  vision,  who  bns  had  neces¬ 
sary  training.  P.  O.  Box  1.54,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Local  Advertising  Solicitor  wanted — Opening 
on  a  local  daily  about  sixty  miles  from  New 
York.  One  who  can  prove  that  he  has  made  a 
good  record  on  a  paper  in  a  competitive  situa¬ 
tion  und  cun  demonstrate  ability  to  analyze  a 
news|iu|ier  situation  and  make  an  effective  pre¬ 
sentation  to  local  advertisers  and  to  local  sales 
representatives  of  national  advertisers;  a  man 
is  wantisl  who  is  ciipiible  of  earning  at  least 
$4,(MiO  a  year.  Iteplies  will  be  kept  strictly  con- 
Iblential.  .Vddress  U-83i).  Editor  &  Publisln  r. 

Placement  Service — Openings  now  In  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Situation*  Wanted 

Advertising-Businesa-Promotion — Mature  exe<’- 
utive  and  iinuRual  Ralesman.  Wide  metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smaller  city  mornint;  and  evening; 
experienre.  Available  account  recent  consolida¬ 
tion.  Atre  40.  married,  unquestionable  record. 
I>-8I4,  Editor  &  riildisher. 

AdvertUin?  Manager,  employed,  desires  connec¬ 
tions  in  middle  west  or  southern  town  of  25  to 
50  tiiousand.  Services  availatde  in  30  days. 
Address  I>-811,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Advertising-  Moil  with  H  years  experience, 
newspaper  of  ttu.ouo  circulation,  in  advertising;; 
make-up  desk,  pioinotion.  and  selliu);  local  dis¬ 
play;  desires  to  chan;;e  position.  l)-848,  Editor 
^  IMiblisher. 

Cartoonist,  haviiu;  done  political  and  comic  art 
work  on  two  metropolitan  dailies,  desires  new’ 
connection  in  either  lield,  preferably  political. 
Yoiin^'  man,  modest  salary.  Editor  ^ 

Publisher. 

Circulation  Manager  available  after  January  Ist. 
Nine  years*  experience  morning,  afternoon,  and 
Sumlay.  If  you  are  looking  for  a  sober,  mar¬ 
ried,  conscientious  worker,  one  w’ho  will  Im¬ 
prove  your  collections  and  circulation,  communi¬ 
cate  with  me.  I)-K07,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  witli  a  successful  record  of 
15  years.  I'mlerstands  every  phase  of  promo¬ 
tion.  He<*ord  for  prodming  results  in  highly 
competitive  field.  Excellent  references  regard¬ 
ing  (iiarac'ter  and  achievements.  I)-843,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DONT 

BOTHER 

YOUR 

FRIENDS 

Use  the  Classi¬ 
fied  Service  of 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 

to  locate  an  op¬ 
portunity. 

CLASSIFIED 

—  is  where  you 
can  tell  of  your 
experience  and 
ability  to  an 
audience  that 
includes  the  em¬ 
ployers  in  the 
Adv  ertising  and 
Publishing 
world. 


Situation*  Wanted 

Circulation  Manager- 

Fourteen  years’  experience  on  large  and  small 
dallies,  with  enviable  record  of  resulta.  Know 
every  phase  of  eirrulation  promotion,  boy  carrier 
organization,  dealer  cooperation,  collections, 
A.B.C.  requirements,  etc.  Age  80,  married. 
5V111  go  anywhere.  Can  demonstrate  ability 
that  will  insure  permanency.  D-815,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — Young  married  man  now  on 
small  dally.  Proven  record.  D-847,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Manager — Y’oung  man,  married,  de¬ 
sires  permanent  position  where  efforts  will  be 
rewurde<I.  Can  organize,  supervise  and  |>rodace. 
.4ble  to  install  a  elassitled  system  that  will 
create  reader  Interest  and  increase  revenue. 
D-849,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondent,  New  Y’ork,  long  experience, 
knows  news  and  features;  full  or  part  time. 
D-831,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editor-Publisher-Manager — 20  years’  experience, 
desires  greater  responsibility  and  opportunity. 
Hustler,  organizer,  business  getter,  good  habits, 
married,  college  graduate.  Mason,  Klwanian. 
Prefer  South.  Salary  and  bonus,  later  lease  or 
buy  interest.  Now  advertising  manager.  No 
second  rater.  C.  L.,  1604  Kenilworth,  Charlotte, 
N.  0. 

Editorial 

My  Job  Is  that  of  Managing  Editor.  Next  to 
that  I  prefer  editorial  writing,  hut  I  can  do 
— -because  I  have  done — anything  else  on  a 
newspaper.  I  came  West  in  the  hope  of  bene¬ 
fiting  my  wife’s  health.  Now  I  want  to  get 
settled  in  the  .Middle  West  or  South.  Can  give 
such  references  as  Kent  Cooper,  Associated 
Press;  Horace  Epes,  Consolidated  Press;  John 
N.  Wheeler,  Bell  Syndicate;  publisher  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  paper  with  which  I  am  now  eon- 
iiecteil.  D-S!0,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Editorial — Young,  Intelligent  woman,  real  writ¬ 
ing  ability,  creative  mind,  seeks  position.  Has 
college  ediicatiun,  three  and  one-half  years 
news|iaper  ami  advertising  copy  experience. 
D-842.  E<Iitor  &  Publisher. 


Services 

EMPLOYMENT 

Situation*  Wautad 

Editorial  Writer,  policy  man,  expert,  municipal, 
social  problems,  15  years  diversified  experience 
all  newspaper  branches,  including  executive 
desks,  syndicate  work,  age  35,  wants  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Address  D-825,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial — Young  newspaper  man  wishes  iiosi- 
tlon  on  weekly.  W’onld  consider  eventual  pur¬ 
chase  of  interest  in  paper.  D-764,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

Feature  Writer — Experienced  young  man  desires 
connection  with  weekly  or  dally  in  New  York 
area.  Position  rather  than  salary  objective. 
D-765,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

News  Photographer,  29,  married.  Ten  years’ 
experience  metropolitan  dailies.  Now  employed. 
Capable  of  installing  and  organizing  photo  unit. 
D-819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Photo-Eng^raver  wants  position  as  foreman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  in  newspaper  and  commercial  work. 
Reliable  Union  many  best  of  references.  D-826. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Reporter— Thoroughly  experienced,  good  news 
getter,  able  writer,  school  of  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  moderate  salary.  D-844,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MECHANICAL 

Equipment  for  Selo 

Job  Presses,  Paper  Cutters,  Wire  Btltcbera,  etc. 
A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  guaranteed 
machinee  at  bargain  prices.  Easy  terms.  Hoff¬ 
man  Type  A  Engraving  Co.,  114  B.  13th  St., 
New  York  City. 

Photoengravini’  equipment  for  sale.  Oooiplete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinerf  Oo.,  4M 
West  Broadway.  N,  Y.  C. 

Printing  Machinery— Due  to  consnlldation, 
presses,  motors,  casting  boxes,  binding  ma¬ 
chinery,  etc.  W'rite  for  complete  tlescriptive 
list  and  prices.  Bogers  Daily  News,  Rogers, 
Ark. 

Equipment  Wanted 

Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller  wanted  for  dry  mats 
exchislvcly.  Must  he  iu  koo<1  conditiun;  late 
iiUMlel,  Must  Im‘  cheap  for  cash.  D-837,  Editor 
&  I'ublishcr. 

Spaceband  Cleaner 

Labor  Saving  Device,  siniple.  easy  to  o|)erate, 
saves  more  in  life  of  spaeebands  and  matrlees 
alone  than  its  cost.  Does  away  witli  a  disa¬ 
greeable  and  dirty  task.  Write  for  descriptive 
circular.  The  Hockaway  (’o.,  41128  Vll^t  St., 
Milwaukee.  WIs. 

Newspaper  Properties 
Bought.  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Estalilislied  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 

Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  tlii.s  time  important 
jiurchasers  of  Soutliern  News¬ 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 

Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY.  Inc. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 
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DOLLAR  $$ 

$$  PULLERS 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


year  the  Marysi'ille  (Cal.)  ^'fts  which  women  may  make  in  the  in- 
l-Dcmocrat  cooperates  with  the  tervening  weeks. — C.  M.  L. 


Every  year  the  Marysz’ille  (Cal.) 

Appeal-Democrat  cooperates  with  the 
merchaats  in  promoting  a  Christmas 
party  about  three  weeks  to  a  month  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  day.  All  stores  put  on  a 
special  holiday  display  and  a  party  with 
a  program,  prizes  and  a  dance  is  held  in 
the  munkipal  auditorium.  Try  it  in 
your  town.  The  merchants  will  be  glad 
to  get  buying  started  early  and  that  will 
help  your  linage. — G.  C.  M. 

“Gifts  You  Can  Make.”  This  will 
make  an  excellent  ribbon  for  a  page  of 
pre-Christmas  suggestions  for  depart- 


Under  the  heading  “Madame  De¬ 
sires?”  the  Indianapolis  Star  is  printing 
twice  each  week  in  its  classified  section 
"the  latest  and  smartest  suggestions — to 
assist  ‘Madame’  to  select  just  what  she  is 
looking  for.”  Everything  from  vacuum 
cleaners  to  new  wigs  is  featured. — Thora 
Eigenmann. 

Jewelers,  toy  departments,  bicycle 
stores,  and  electrical  and  radio  dealers 


ment.  dry  goods,  and  notion  stores,  little  all  should  be  ready  to  advertise  that  se- 
specialty  and  hemstitching  shops,  and  lections  made  now  will  be  held  for  holi- 
embroidery  emporiums.  Let  these  shops  day  delivery  if  accompanied  by  a  small 
advertise  the  economical  hand-made  deposit. — R.  T.  C. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  will 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


Has  brit^e  supplanted  other  <^d 
games  in  the  clubs  of  your  cky? 
Do  the  men  who  used  to  gather  to  play- 
pinochle,  pitch,  "rummy,”  fan-tan,  or 
poker,  now  devote  their  spare  time  to 
auction  or  contract,  and  what  do  they 
think  of  the  present  game?  The  changes 
should  make  the  basis  for  a  good  feature 
story.— I.  L.  ReVeal,  Peoria. 

W  henever  a  new  person  rises  to  na¬ 
tional  or  international  importance,  look 
in  your  city  directory  for  addresses  of 
persons  of  the  same  name  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  You  may  use  this  as  a  short 
box,  or  you  may  want  to  interview  the 
persons  on  the  list  to  get  their  opinion  of 
the  important  name  and  to  learn  if  by 
any  chance  they  are  related,  even  dis¬ 
tantly.— C.  A.  Wright. 

To  encourage  careful  driving.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  now  considering  a  plan  to  re¬ 
ward  motorists  with  unstained  records. 
The  plan  is  to  reduce  insurance  rates 
and  registration  fees  when  the  careful 
drivers  renew  their  licenses  for  the  next 
year.  What  do  the  motorists  of  your 
city  think  of  this  plan?  Should  not  your 
state  recognize  rational  driving  as  quickly 
as  it  recognizes  reckless  operation? — X. 

Will  the  recent  stock  market  depres¬ 
sion  affect  the  payments  by  local  banks 
to  their  Christmas  club  customers  this 
year?  How  much  will  your  banks  pav 
out  this  year  in  comparison  with  pre¬ 
vious  years  ?  How  much  of  this  amount 
do  the  officials  figure  will  be  actually 
spent  for  Christmas?  Will  any  be  left 
in  the  bank  for  future  saving? — P. 

The  Christmas  observance  is  chang¬ 
ing.  Even  on  the  farm  the  radio,'  auto¬ 
mobile,  talkies,  etc.,  are  slowly  encroach¬ 
ing  OB  the  traditional  Christmas  fes¬ 
tivities  of  our  father’s  day.  Then,  too, 
in  the  city  how  many  families  pass  up 
the  Christmas  turkey  dinner  at  home  to 
“dine  out”  and  then  to  a  show  ?  Get 
some  prominent  citizens,  of  both  sexes. 


Newspaper  Engineering 

An  organization  spraalizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
\  phases  of  newspaper  en- 
\  gineering,  operation  and 
\  production  problems, 
\  analytical  surveys  and 
\  valuations. 

S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemtptfer  BmiUmpt, 

FrtdmcPieu.  Oftratiem. 

Surueyt,  ValmaUmM. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


to  tell  a  reporter  how  Christmas  was 
observed  25  and  30  years  ago.  Even 
the  toys  distributed  by  Santa  Claus  then 
would  hardly  look  right  in  Little  Johnny’s 
and  Little  Annie's  stockings  today. — 
C.  F.  S. 

Send  one  of  your  reporters  noise- 
limiting,  playing  detective  on  the  trail  of 
the  noise  in  your  city.  Let  him  stand 
at  various  points  about  town  and  describe 
what  he  hears.  Every  city  has  its  char¬ 
acteristic  noises.  Every  part  of  a  city 
has  ks  peculiar  noises.  L.  H.  Robbins 
as  the  New  York  Times  noise-hunter 
gave  the  Sunday  paper  an  excellent  re¬ 
port  recently. — U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 

A  booster  stunt,  with  a  prize  lure  at¬ 
tached,  that  is  sure  to  bring  out  big 
reader  response,  is  a  “Know  Your 
Town”  cartoon  series  in  which  various 
streets  are  illustrated,  with  subscribers 
guessing  the  names  for  small  cash 
prizes,  picture  show  tickets,  or  a  big 
capital  prize  at  the  end  of  the  series. 
Beneath  the  cartoon  depicting  the  name 
of  the  street  should  be  carried  a  list  of 
all  the  streets  used  in  the  series  and 
underneath  that  a  coupon  for  readers  to 
fill  in. — George  Lemon  Sugg. 

Are  there  any  violin  makers  in  your 
city?  The  Dcs  Moines  (la.)  Register 
recently  used  an  interview  in  which  a 
violin  maker,  fifty  years  in  the  business, 
told  of  building  his  first  violin  because 
he  had  no  money  with  which  to  buy  one, 
and  of  methods  he  uses  in  building 
violins.  Two  or  three  years’  work  by 
a  modern  craftsman  often  makes  a 
violin  with  tone  equal  to  that  of  a 
Stradivarius,  he  said. — L.  G.  M. 
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BETTER  COPY  CONTEST 

Utility  Group  Announces  Trophies  for 
Advertising  Excellence 

The  Public  I'tilities  .Advertising  .As¬ 
sociation,  realizing  the  great  importance 
of  "better  copy”  for  the  development  of 
the  utilit}-  business,  will  again  conduct  a 
nation-wide  “Better  Copy  Contest,”  it 
was  announced  this  week  by  Eric  VV. 
Swift,  chairman  of  the  Better  Copy  Cor- 
niittee,  with  offices  in  the  Common  wealth 
I'Mison  company  building,  Chicago. 

The  National  Electric  Light  .Associ¬ 
ation,  the  American  Gas  Association,  the 
.American  Electric  Railway  Association, 
and  the  Advertising  Federation  of  .Amer¬ 
ica  have  joined  in  ccK>peration  for  the 
success  of  the  contest.  Trophies  and 
certificates  of  award  will  be  presented  the 
three  leaders  in  each  of  four  divisions, 
including :  electric  light  and  power,  gas 
for  the  home  and  industry,  transportation, 
and  telephone. 

Members  of  the  committee  working 
with  Mr.  Swift  are;  Paul  S.  Clapp, 
Cicorge  F.  Oxley,  Alexander  Forward, 
Keith  Clevenger,  Charles  Gordon,  L.  D. 
Gibbs,  Labert  St.  Clair,  J.  C.  McQuiston, 
Herbert  Metz,  Earl  Pearson  and  T.  J. 
McManis. 

CONDUCTING  HOME  CONTEST 

Small  Farms  Being  Featured  in  Coast 
Daily’s  Competition 

The  first  annual  Small  Farm  Home 
Contest,  sponsored  by  the  Farm  and 
Garden  Magazine  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Cal.)  Times  and  the  Agricultural  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Los  .Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  now  being  held. 

The  object  of  the  contest  is  to  learn 
how  these  little  farms  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  and  maintained  and  to  empha¬ 
size  through  this  information  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  this  mode  of  living. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  contest,  a 
small  farm  home  is  defined  as  contain¬ 
ing  not  less  than  one  acre  or  more 
than  two  and  one-half  acres,  developed 
as  a  home  and  nf)t  as  a  sustaining  unit. 


WOMEN’S  PAGE 
FEATURES 

The  Women’s  Pages  of  The  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  are  the  favorite 
reading  of  over  400,000  Chicago 
housewives. 

The  fact  is  tactily  but  impressively 
acknowledged  by  the  department 
stores  of  Chicago  when  they  place 
in  The  Daily  News  35%  of  all  the 
advertising  which  they  place  in  six 
daily  and  two  Sunday  newspapers 
— more  lineage  than  appears  in  any 
two  of  the  others.  For  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  make  it  a  business  to 
know  what  newspapers  inspire  most 
thoroughly  the  interest  and  con¬ 
fidence  of  their  customers  and  pros- 
l)ective  customers — and,  first  of  all, 
of  women  of  intelligence  and  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

Many  of  the  features  which  make 
The  Daily  News  Women’s  Pages 
so  popular  are  available  for  you 
through 


THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  SYNDICATE 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular 


DAILY’S  FLOAT  WON  PRIZE  j 

The  Marion  (Ind.)  Daily  Republic 
won  first  prize  with  a  float  entered  ^ 
the  annual  Hallowe’en  celebration  4 
Carbondale,  a  neighboring  town.  T 
float  was  covered  on  the  outside  w 
front  pages  of  the  newspaper.  City 
tor  Homer  Butler,  Audrey  I^khart  aii| 
Madge  White  of  the  editorial  stat^ 
and  (^jWen  Cox  and  George  Soldner^J 
the  advertising  department,  were  tig' 
passengers.  They  had  tables,  with  typ^j 
writers,  telephones,  plenty  of  copy  i>apg^' 
rulers,  scissors  and  were  busy  prcpariii 
copy. 

EDITOR  HONORED 

On  the  occasion  of  the  seventy-fif4  j 
birthday  anniversary  of  the  Nebrasl/f^ 
Daily  .\cws-Prcss  of  Nebraska  Citjt| 
J.  ri.  Sweet,  its  editor,  was  presentj 
with  the  distinguished  community  sei> 
ice  award  of  the  Rotary  club,  Thur* 
day,  Nov.  14. 


KAY  FEATURES,  Inc 

offer* 

Charles  W.  Storm’s 
Financial  Service 

A  Service  That  Trantformt 
Financial  Pages  Into 
Circulation  Builders 

For  Term*  WRITE  or  WIRE 

KAY  FEATURES,  Inc 

M.  Koenizsberz,  Pres. 

1650  Broadway,  New  York  City 


NEWS 

by  United  Press  is 
distributed  in  45 
countries  and  terri¬ 
tories  and  is  printed 
daily  in  19  lan¬ 
guages. 

UNITED 

PRESS 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 

The  Personnel  Burean  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  college  trained  newa> 
paper,  magazine  and  advertis^ 
men,  wanta  to  help  yon  find  him. 
The  Burean  puts  you  in  touch 
with  experienced,  energetic  men 
— it  uvea  yon  time  by  recom¬ 
mending  ody  those  who  meet 
your  requirements. 

If  you  expect  a  vacancy,  pleaM 
write  John  G.  Earhart,  Director 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  836  Exchange  Ave« 
Chicago,  Ill. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 
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